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FOREWORD 








“Periodically it is essential that the International Reading 
Association examine the progress that has been achieved during 
recent decades and to discuss ways in which promising trends can 
be implemented more widely in practice at various levels. For this 
reason Changing Concepts of Reading Instruction was selected as 
the theme for the Sixth Annual Conference in St. Louis. 

‘Following the keynote address and the sectional meetings 
devoted to the major conference theme, half-day sessions focused 
upon ‘Research in Reading’ and ‘Significant Issues in Reading.’ 
Both of these topics provided opportunities for critical discussions 
of current research and practice.""—Mary C. Austin, president, 
International Reading Association. 

Changing Concepts of Reading Instruction is the report of the 
84 papers that were presented at the sessions of the Conference 
and the Pre-Conference Institute held May 4, 5, and 6, 1961. One 
hundred and eighty-nine persons participated in the program. Of 
the papers presented, two were main addresses and two were 
speeches by writers of children’s books. The latter were presented 
at the luncheon attended by over 1,100 registrants. 

The report of the three-day program is divided into six parts: 
Part I, the addresses by Constance McCullough and Vance Packard; 
Part II, Implementing the Changing Concepts of Reading Instruc- 
tion, thirteen papers; Part III, Research and Thinking in Reading, 
thirty papers; Part IV, Significant Issues in Reading, thirty-four 
papers; Part V, Creating Books for Children; and Part VI, the 
Pre-Conference Institute, three papers. 

The number of official registrations for the Conference was 
2,409. Registrants represented nearly every state in the Union, the 
provinces of Canada, and many foreign countries. Although the 
great majority of attendants were teachers, a large number of 
specialists also found the meetings professionally worth while. 
Among the specialists were supervisors, reading consultants, 
curriculum coordinators, psychologists, linguists, principals, super- 
intendents, inspectors, research workers, and college professors. 

The St. Louis hosts were wonderful. They corducted the 
Conference with efficiency, dignity, and graciousness of manner, 
which were in true spirit of a great host. To all who contributed 
so generously to the success of the Conference, the program 
committee and the officers of the Association express grateful 
appreciation. 

We cannot transmit to _ the spirit and the enthusiasm of this 
world-wide group of reading experts. We can, however, through 
the Proceedings give you an insight into the problems presented 
and discussed. If we do the latter, the publication will have served 
its purpose. 


J. ALLEN FicureL, Editor 








The ideas on the teaching of reading 
expressed in these papers are strictly 
those of the authors listed and do not 
necessarily represent the official view- 
points of the International Reading 
Association. 
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1. Changing Concepts of Reading 
Instruction 


CONSTANCE M. MCCULLOUGH 


pea people believe that human beings 
were created not merely to exist and 
pass on, but to have something to pass 
on because they existed. The knowledge 
which we have today of the teaching of 
reading is the result of the latter philoso- 
phy, the dedication of many workers in 
this field to the greater fulfillment of 
human potentialities. 

Progress in reading is a reality because 
we have scientific evidence to judge 
practices and ways of disseminating that 
information to a large proportion of 
those who teach. It is estimated that a 
thousand studies a year are produced by 
graduate degree candidates and _profes- 
sional workers in the field of reading. 
Many of these deal with reading instruc- 
tion or affect it. Concepts of reading 
instruction are changing because they 
cannot do otherwise in the face of this 
evidence. 

When I started in this field twenty- 
eight years ago there were few centers of 
learning for graduate students with this 
interest. Now there are many, staffed by 
the students and the students’ students of 
the few great and devoted leaders of that 
earlier time. 


The Nature of Reading 


The first change which I should like to 
discuss is our thinking about the nature of 
reading. There was a time when the 
teacher and the layman meant essentially 
the same thing when they said, “Now 
Johnny can read.” The best of teachers 
thought that the student who could answer 
factual questions and read ‘with expres- 
sion” had no more to learn about reading. 
Every few years we have a recurrence of a 
limited approach to reading, based upon 
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the assumption that reading is only the 
recognition of words. Today we know 
that reading is a many-faceted complex 
which requires initial and continuous 
development on many fronts. 

We used to be smug about the educated 
adult reader. Now we have the Gray and 
Rogers study’ on maturity in reading, 
which reports that few adults actually 
achieve it. It also defines the behaviors 
which distinguish those who have. This 
raises the question: Which adults who 
criticize modern methods are qualified to 
evaluate ? 

Early books on the teachings of reading 
mentioned vocabulary, comprehension, 
and speed as the components of reading. 
Early tests assessed the student’s knowl- 
edge of synonyms and fact reading, and 
obtained a score on speed at which a given 
piece of material was read. Now we have 
such studies like those of Russell? and 
Dale* on meaning vocabulary, which show 
that a good general vocabulary does not 
assure a good social studies vocabulary, 
that knowledge of one synonym for a word 
does not assure knowledge of another, or 
of the antonym, the definition, the func- 
tion, the characteristics, or the hierarchy 
of relationships with other ideas. There is 
always something new to learn about the 
meaning of a living word. 

Our simple idea of comprehension has 
been dissected into comprehension and 
interpretation, into critical reading and 
creative reading, into kinds of thinking 
and depths of analysis, into what the 
author offers and what the reader does 
with it. We now see that knowledge of 
the larger compositional structure makes a 
contribution to understanding, that a word 


William S. Gray and Bernice Rogers. Maturity in 
Reading. University of Chicago Press, 1956 
*David H, Russell. The Dimensions of Children’s 


Meaning Vocabularies in Grades Four Through 


welve. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1954. 
SEdgar Dale. Children’s Knowledge of Words. 


Ohio State University Press, 1961 
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means what it does where it is, not what 
we may think it to mean in isolation. 

Neither is a sentence an island. When 
Father says, “Well, that does it,”” it de- 
pends a good deal on what went before 
and what comes after, whether satisfaction, 
disgust, anger, or despair is his main 
intent. Another kind of comprehension is 
achieved when the reader can go beyond 
Father's sympathetic nervous system to the 
point of what the story is saying about all 
fatherhood, or all humanity for that 
matter 

lust as the word, the sentence, the 
paragraph, and the chapter are not islands, 
so the story, or the book itself, is not an 
island. Its meaning is not on the page but 
in the minds of its readers. To one mind 
comes one meaning; to many minds come 
many; and with the interaction of those 
minds comes something greater still. 
Experience, reflection, discussion, the dis- 
cipline of writing one’s thoughts, or acting 
upon something one has gathered from the 
reading, create a grasp of meaning. 

With the aid of statistical studies we 
have discovered that the abilities to grasp 
the facts , to organize, to get main ideas, 
and to infer implications of what we read 
contain a common thread. Whether the 
thread is strong or weak probably depends 
upon whether the reader is reading some- 
thing he can understand or something 
from which he can only parrot facts, 
whether the reader is accustomed to think- 
ing in the various ways about the meaning 
of what he reads, and whether the facts 
read are actually involved in the conclu- 
sions or relationships questioned. 

If the main idea of a paragraph is that 
a cat is hungry, little relationship will be 
found between the reader's ability to get 
the fact that the cat is pink and his ability 
to get the main idea that it is hungry. If 
the main idea is stated in so many words 
instead of having to be inferred, the 
reader's response to it will show a greater 
relationship with his response to cat-pink- 
ness, because both answers involve fact- 
vetting 

And what of reading speed? Versatility 
ina ijusting speed according to the mate- 
rial and purpose distinguishes the good 
from the poor reader. No one speed is 
suitable for all material for all purposes 
Far from being an independent operation, 


speed is dependent upon all that con- 
tributes to comprehension. And far from 
being something which happens without 
effort, it is something which can be cul- 
tivated by conscious purpose. While Gray's 
study* of the reading of many languages 
showed that eye movement patterns are 
comparable throughout the literate world, 
there is some possibility that the world 
may have been in a lock-step, that there is 
a higher gear into which a skillful reader 
can throw his operation. 

Studies of the nature of the reading 
process show that the whole being—the 
physical, the mental, the emotional, the 
social—is involved. And, conversely, we 
are building human beings of one kind or 
another when we teach reading. Each 
finding has had its overly-enthusiastic 
followers—‘‘Now all we have to do is 
to give a pill, buy a machine, memorize 
sounds”; but the considerations are 
broader than any one answer, and the 
whole clear answer still lies ahead in 
research. 

The process certainly includes the de- 
velopment of awareness of human values 
in the content and the literary values in 
the way it is expressed. How many teachers 
or students are cognizant of such elements 
as vividness, exactness, appropriateness of 
sound and rhythm, tone and mood; sug- 
gestion; clarity, variety, and force in 
structure; suitability of cadence of struc- 
ture to the idea; economy, sincerity, 
uniqueness of expression, depth of impli- 
cation, and truth to life? Yet these are 
part of the responsibility of teachers of 
reading, part of the nature of reading 
matter. And this is a good reason for both 
amusement and distress when a teacher 
says, “The children are through with the 
fifth reader. Now what?"’ Neither he nor 
the children sensed what was there to 
study. They, being immature, had a good 
reason. He hadn't. 


Organization of the Reading Program 


Throughout the years simple formulas 
for organizing the reading program have 
swept the country in waves of panaceas. 
Today the only person who can think that 
a simple formula is the answer is a person 
who is mercifully immune to complexities 





‘William S. Gray. The Teaching of Reading and 
Writing. Scott, Foresman, 1956. 
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In a way, it pays to be ignorant: the child 
pays for the administrator's ignorance. 
Here are some examples of what has had 
to happen to our thinking along the lines 
of organization: 

(1) We used to think that the child had 
to suit the program, then the program 
had to suit the child. Now we have to 
face the fact that the means by which the 
child is suited must be adjusted to the 
personality, knowledge, and ability of the 
teacher. 

(2) We have passed from whole-class 
instruction, individual instruction, group 
instruction, to the realization that each of 
these is good for something but that not 
one of them is good for everything. 

(3) We have passed from thinking 
that grouping is solely for systematic basic 
instruction, through thinking that a child 
should always choose his group, through 
thinking that grouping should take place 
only to allow for special needs, to realizing 
that many kinds of grouping serve our 
goals and should all be employed. It is 
still not known which purposes are best 
served by grouping, which by individual 
instruction, and which by independent 
activity. It is certain that the child whose 
reading experience is confined to sessions 
with a tutor or to reading alone, is missing 
an essential part of his reading education. 

(4) When educators began to view with 
alarm the practice of teaching a whole 
class as though it were one pupil, they 
were right, of course. But they claimed 
that students of different reading levels 
could not be taught together. Now it is 
plain that students who are ready for 
certain facts and principles can learn them 
on simple materials together, and then 
practice or apply the skills on their indi- 
vidual levels. The teacher does not have 
to provide instruction to a child in the 
hardest material he is capable of reading 
in order to keep him challenged and 
learning. He does not have to teach every- 
thing on thirty-five levels. 

(5) In the individualized instruction of 
thirty years ago, instruction was thought 
to be sufficiently individual if each child 
had the same graduated diet at his peculiar 
pace. But now it appears that a truly indi- 
vidualized program will not stop with 
suiting the program to the child’s pref- 
erences. Such matters as differing home 


conditions, teacher limitations, and the 
extent to which individualization can be 
feasibly and profitably carried, dictate 
further tailoring. 

(6) There used to be simple ideas about 
the provision of speed exercises, also. 
Schools herded their top scorers on reading 
tests into rooms where they were given 
speed exercises. They did not determine 
how those top scores had been obtained— 
whether by persons who had the compre- 
hension to proceed more rapidly, or by 
people just managing to understand at the 
pace they achieved, or by persons who 
would have scored still higher if they had 
slowed their pace and read more carefully. 
They did not determine how many lower 
scorers could have benefited by attention 
to speed. Today more school people are 
learning to look inside the test booklet to 
see what really happened, and more people 
are realizing that blanket administrative 
decisions can envelop but not obliterate 
the inefficiency of a reading program. 

(7) At the time that some of us went to 
school, it was thought that one learned to 
read at school, and read for pleasure at 
home. Now schools furnish materials, 
guidance, and time to read for pleasure at 
school, for it is evident that children who 
do not learn to use a library or to know 
the enjoyment which books can offer, do 
not develop the reading habit or keep the 
rust from forming on the reading skills 
neglected at home. But, granted that the 
schools stimulate and guide and provide 
time and materials, the administrator in a 
community of homes which offer much 
such stimulation and time for reading, is 
led to wonder whether the pat formula of 
“more recreational reading in school time”’ 
is the best use of reading time for Ais 
school population. How much is more? 

(8) Over the years we have inherited a 
number of different administrative plans. 
Inter-class grouping, team-teaching, the 
self-contained classroom of heterogeneous 
or homogeneous pupils —all have their 
special advocates. But each water-tight 
plan is not entirely child-tight, learning- 
tight, or reading-tight. Only the school 
system which provides for the weaknesses 
of the plan it adopts can for very long 
enjoy its strengths. Unfortunately, some 
schools stop short of the safeguards. There 
is need to analyze the assumptions about 
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reading, learning, and children, upon 
which an administrative plan can be based, 
and to measure these against what is actu- 
ally known. We need to = “y the 
easy syllogistic reasoning: “The plan 
exists. The plan is different. Therefore it 
is best,” or ‘The plan exists. A retired 
admiral endorses it. Therefore it is best,” 
or “I am a new principal or supervisor or 
curriculum director. Change is progress. 
Therefore I shall adopt the Snerd plan.” 


The Role of Diagnosis 


In the past, diagnosis was the province 
of the clinician. Classroom teachers were 
to plow into the books at the beginning of 
the term, only to find out at the end that 
they were in the wrong books, teaching 
the wrong things at the wrong time to the 
wrong students. Even the clinicians, it 
must be confessed, were not always thor- 
ough diagnosticians. Some of them pre- 
scribed the same treatment for everyone. 
But gradually the clinician was equipped 
with instruments to suggest causes of difh- 
culty. These were extensive, expensive, 
and time-consuming. The clinician found 
that he was never finished with a diag- 
nosis, that actually with everything he did 
and everything the child did, he found 
new evidence which suggested further 
causes and cures. Sometimes he shuttled 
between two skills: remedying poor oral 
reading by slighting silent reading, then 
slighting oral reading to remedy silent 
reading. He learned that skills are bal- 
anced by other skills and that remedia- 
tion must include awareness of these 
relationships. 

Diagnosis made a timid entry into the 
classroom. With the introduction of sur- 
vey tests, the teacher could read the grade 
equivalents of the children’s scores. Of 
course, the scores had been achieved by 
different combinations of skill in vocabu- 
lary, comprehension, and speed, so that 
children achieving the same score were 
actually heterogeneous in the levels at 
which they could read material comfort- 
ably. This fact played hob with experi- 
ments in inter-class grouping: a teacher 
would be sent children labelled fourth 
grade reading level, who proceeded to 
prove that it wasn't so. Favorable results 
of such experiments were tributes to the 
enthusiasm and effort of all concerned. 


Creative teachers began to make up their 
own ways of discovering the pupils’ levels 
and needs. Cumulative records, summer 
reading reports, and previous teacher 
opinion were supplemented by having 
children select materials to read silently 
for enjoyment, while one by one they read 
passages of graduated difficulty aloud to 
the teacher. Children were invited to try 
themselves out in different reading groups 
and books, until they could find the one 
in which they could learn best. 

Meanwhile it was obvious that much 
good information was going to waste in 
tests whose total scores were the only value 
heeded. Test experts cringed at the idea 
of giving credence to the result of a single 
item on a test. One should have a dozen 
items on reversals, they insisted, before 
assuming that the child reverses words. 
The teacher knew, however, that if a 
drowning person cannot raise a ship, he 
should welcome a floating board. So, little 
by little, we are seeing around the country 
principals, teachers, and supervisors sitting 
down together to analyze which items the 
child failed in the test, what kinds of 
items those are, and what they suggest 
for the teaching program. Tests are now 
frequently given at the first of the semes- 
ter to reveal something about the child, not 
just at the end of the year to reveal some- 
thing about the school. Schools are finding 
that relationships among scores on tests of 
writing skills and reading in the content 
fields shed a good deal of light on the 
reasons for weakness or strength in their 
reading programs. 

What is the future for diagnosis in the 
classroom? It appears that teachers will 
continue to be supplied with the means 
to study their pupils, but these materials 
will have to be such that they do not 
demand the training and experience of the 
clinician to be used or evaluated. They 
must, in addition, be comprehensive, be- 
cause of the comprehensiveness of our 
purpose. I am concerned that, with all we 
say about the importance of improving a 
child’s taste, the only instrument which 
ever seemed to assess a person's sensitivity 
to literary values in prose — the Carroll 
Prose Appreciation Test (Education Test 
Bureau, Minneapolis) — was directed to 
the high school and college levels only 
and is not now even listed in the yearbook 
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on currently published tests. Educational 
objectives which depend solely upon 
osmosis and a sixth sense for their dis- 
covery and instruction seldom make them- 
selves felt. As the Schubert study® shows, 
as far as taste is concerned, we are indeed 
living in the century of the common man. 


Approaches to the Teaching of Reading 


In former times approaches to the teach- 
ing of reading have suffered from well- 
meant applications of logic. People have 
said, ““We need to teach main ideas, facts, 
organization, and inference, oral reading, 
and speed. Therefore, let the first six 
weeks be devoted to teaching main ideas, 
the second to facts, etc.” Naturally, by the 
end of the year, the pupils had forgotten 
the first four skills, and the last six weeks 
on speed had counteracted the previous six 
weeks on oral reading. I shall never forget 
the tenth grade teacher who explained 
away the students’ delivery by saying, 
‘This will all be cleared up in three weeks 
when we have our oral unit.” 

In the same way, we recognized that 
there were stages of reading development. 
But we said, “Since the children go 
through stages of reading, we must em- 
phasize in each stage the learning which 
characterizes it.” So, since the chief prob- 
lem in the beginning is to recognize 
words, we stressed word recognition to 
the neglect of thoughtful reading. At the 
high school level, because this is the stage 
of thoughtful, critical reading, we stressed 
this to the exclusion of needed help in 
word recognition and other supportive 
skills. In fact, we did not even train 
teachers to give this help. 

We know now that we need to teach 
and reteach, to initiate and maintain all 
skills repeatedly throughout the school 
year up through all educational levels. 
But we still suffer from well-intended 
logical extremes. If one basal reader and 
one workbook are good to have, some 
people think that three basal readers and 
three workbooks will be better. Others 
say, “If a little independent reading is 
good, to have nothing but independent 
reading would be perfect.”’ Still others say, 
“If it is good for a child to have basal 

5Delwyn G. Schubert, “The Relationship Between 
Reading Ability and Literary Appreciation,”’ Cak- 


fornia Journal of Education Research, IV, Novem- 
ber, 1953 


reader instruction through eight readers, 
then the sooner we get the child through 
them all, the better’’; and so they capsulate 
the instructional program, the child swal- 
lows fast, and soon the whole effect is out 
of his system. The same individuals would 
never think of taking all their winter's 
supply of vitamins in September and thus 
having to coast into pneumonia and scurvy 
by spring. 

The fact that each child’s growth pat- 
tern is uniquely his, has been thought by 
some to preclude the child's regular sys- 
tematic study of anything with other 
children. Because a child learns best when 
he is motivated and is motivated when he 
chooses to do something, some educators 
have reasoned that the major motivation 
for reading activity and instruction should 
be that of his present choice. 

The whole-hog philosophy has pursued 
us through years of controversy over 
phonics. Each research study, whether 
carefully made or not, has inspired a fol- 
lowing obviously uninformed about other 
and often better research studies. Each 
creative teacher who has rediscovered his 
or her version of the alphabet method of 
teaching reading has been blessed with « 
group of ardent true believers. They create 
a chant which fills the journals, the board 
meetings, and the public forum, and soon 
the most lauded teacher in the school is 
the one who has never left Plymouth Rock. 

Despite these discouraging facts—dis- 
couraging to those of us who like to think 
that we belong to a profession—it is 
possible to have hope. The Gates study of 
the Carden system, reported in the March 
issue of The Reading Teacher, shows that 
children do less well by this method than 
their intellectual level warrants, whether 
they experience it for one year or six years. 
Studies by Scholl and Preston refute the 
idea that Jon in England and Johann in 
Germany read better than Johnny. Witty 
and Sizemore’s* summary of phonics re- 
search in the October 1955 Elementary 
English, along with the study by Sparks 
and Fay’ in the Elementary School Journal 
of April 1957 give the thoughtful student 
of research certain further helpful evi- 
_ *Paul A. Witty and Robert Sizemore, “Phonics 
in the Reading Program,” Elementary English, 
XXXII, October, 1955. 

TPaul E. Sparks and Leo C. Fay, “An Evaluation 


of Two Methods of Teaching Reading,” Elementary 
School Journal, LVII, April, 1957. 
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dence. Studies of one or two years’ dura- 
tion tend to show the advantages of a 
concentrated letter-sound approach, but 
studies of greater length show that the 
advantage is not lasting, that the losses 
from the inefficiency of the limiting meth- 
od and from the neglect of other learnings 
in the early years begin to appear. This is 
true of many studies of the effects of one 
emphasis or logical extreme. Whenever 
we indulge in excesses of any one ap- 
proach, the children pay. This is especially 
reprehensible when research findings are 
now available to make us know better. 

If we in the profession can make the 
public aware of the meaning of the evi- 
dence, and can then show that we are 
providing a learning program without 
detriment to the child's other learnings, 
the change in thinking about phonics since 
Colonial days will not be solely ours. 
Probably some children would be better 
off with more instruction in word analysis 
than we now give them in first grade. 
Doubtless others would not. Again, it is 
an individual matter and a matter for 
diagnosis and research. 

At the convention of the International 
Reading Association last May, Jerome S. 
Bruner spoke on the act of discovery, and 
told of studies which prove that we learn 
best what we discover, not what we are 
told or required to memorize. More teach- 
ers all the time are sure that parents and 
children, given the evidence, can come to 
the right conclusions, believe them more, 
and remember them better than if they 
had been told. The approach to phonetic 
and structural analysis which most modern 
basal reader manuals feature is that of 
induction: a process leading from a study 
of facts to a statement of the principle 
which they exemplify. If we are careful 
to have children learn the method by 
which they are learning, and not just the 
learning itself, we can then be sure they 
have a tool which will stand them in better 
stead than the memorization of any num- 
ber of letter sounds. 

The modern teacher has an advantage 
over his earlier counterpart in his ap- 
proach to teaching sight vocabulary. He 
knows that a multi-sensory impression is 
ordinarily more potent than a single sen- 
sory impression. Too, he has at his disposal 
the knowledge that the ease with which a 


child learns a sight word depends upon 
his own readiness, upon its appearance, 
upon its setting, and upon its meaning. 
“Mother” has an emotional advantage 
over ‘cow’; “cow” has a lively advantage 
over “chair”; and “chair” has a concrete 
advantage over “honesty.” A word like 
“where” lacks emotional appeal, anima- 
tion, and concreteness, at is therefore 
neither here nor there to the child. To 
learn it, he must see it many times in 
meaningful content. 

A burning question today is this: if the 
child will learn “cow,” “Mother,” and 
“chair in one week next year, is it worth 
while to take longer this year for earlier 
learning? What would you do with a 
chair, a cow, 1nd a mother eleven months 
early? Durkin’s studies of children who 
begin reading early may soon have the 
answer. 


Materials for Use in the Reading Program 


Materials for the teaching of reading, 
once exclusively story-type, bound as a 
textbook, and exclusively the possession 
of the elementary school, are now widely 
varied. Tradebooks for all reading levels 
and all interests, social studies books, 
science books, arithmetic problems, graphs, 
maps, charts, and schedules, recipes ~ 
directions in do-it-yourself kits, and 1 
merous audio-visual aids create opportuni- 
ties to teach reading skills. Habits of using 
reference tools and of comparing informa- 
tion in two or more sources are built 
through reading instruction. Newspapers 
and magazines, both adult and juvenile, 
are the basis of reading lessons. And the 
basal readers themselves, with their teacher 
aids and manuals and workbooks are used 
extensively as a keystone of the reading 
program. Their characteristics are begin- 
ning to affect the design of high school 
and college materials. 

Some of our complaints have been 
answered: 

(1) “There aren't any books easy 
enough for the poorest readers to read.” 
Now there are many simply written books, 
many of them much more attractive than 
the harder materials. 

(2) “You can’t say anything in such a 
simple vocabulary.” Skillful authors like 
Minarik have proved that a skillful author 
can. 
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(3) “I can’t make them pay attention.” 
Filmstrips and self-teaching materials have 
made them pay attention. 

(4) “There is nothing for my best 
readers.'’ Now there are many books for 
able readers and many kinds of inde- 
pendent skill-building activities. 

(5) “This group is ready for the next 
book.” And often it really wasn’t. Now 
there are tests to determine this readiness. 

(6) “I think his trouble is prefixes.” 
Now there are instruments to locate the 
trouble. 

Self-teaching materials are on the in- 
crease. The honest word “busy-work”’ has 
had to be eaten, with the appearance of 
materials which teach, test, correct, and 
remedy. Two other important develop- 
ments have occurred. One is that a few of 
the materials now contain an introduction 
to each lesson, which helps the reader 
arrive at a principle himself before exer- 
cising his understanding of it. The other 
is that we no longer think that practice 
is enough, or that trial and error are 
enough. The teacher and child are encour- 
aged to see what the child has done, find 
what is wrong and why it is wrong, and 
plan how to avoid the mistake next time. 
Learning is viewed as an opportunity to 
think, to act, to evaluate, and to reset 
sights. 

For many years we have — prac- 
tice — ‘Get the main idea this para- 
graph.” — “Outline this section.’’ — but 
have done little to help the child sense 
structure. Some reader manuals, some 
workbooks, and some teaching machines 
are offering this kind of help. A good 
_— today is: How much practice 
should we require in comparison to the 
opportunity we give for analysis of 
results ? 

The flood of materials deluging the 
schools today, attractively packaged and 
well advertised, requires the development 
of standards for evaluation. Too many of 
us start with materials and rationalize 
purposes instead of starting with teaching 
purposes and select material to fulfill 
them. In what ways and to what extent 
should a given material be used with a 
given kind of pupil ? What does it actually 
do? What does the pupil actually need? 
Is the activity in keeping with the findings 
of research on reading and child develop- 


ment? What fraction of our reading 
objectives does this material achieve? 
Could it be done as well or better by 
other means? 

A discussion of materials would be in- 
complete without mention of the measures 
we now have for readability, well summa- 
rized by Chall® in her recent monograph. 
In October of last year Lorge® made one 
of his last contributions to the field, sug- 
gesting a way of testing over-all organi- 
zation and internal paragraph structure 
as elements of reading difficulty. 


Responsibility for Reading Instruction 


In the past where did the responsibility 
for reading instruction lie? In the lap of 
the primary grade teacher. The second and 
third grade teachers were supposed to earn 
their salaries, too, but one can still hear 
people say, “If the first grade teacher does 
a real job, that’s all a child needs.” For 
years the kindergarten teacher concentrated 
on the social development of the child, 
the primary teachers polished up the read- 
ing skills, and the remaining school grades 
reaped the rewards and dulled the shine. 


Today parents, teachers, and librarians 
know that there are things to do in kinder- 
garten which will make for reading readi- 
ness. They know that a child who is 
already reading when he enters kinder- 
garten should have answers to his reading 
cre se and opportunity to use his skill; 
that the outside world is full of things to 
read, and that the kindergarten should be 
equally rich in such casual opportunities. 
Some of them realize that materials made 
for teaching six-year-olds need not be used 
to poe five-year-olds for a good start 
in reading. 

Educators now recognize that the re- 
sponsibility for reading growth should not 
be left to one period a day or to one 
teacher, but carried all through the day in 
all subjects at all levels. The librarian deals 
not only with books and teachers but with 
books and children. The good elementary 
school, or neighborhood librarian, today 
knows the level and interests of each child. 
Good librarians at all levels orient students 

SJeanne S. Chall. Readability: An Appraisal of 
Research and Applications. Ohio State University 
Press, 1958. 

Irving Lorge “Estimating Structure in Prose.” 


Mimeographed, Columbia University, October 29, 
1960 
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in the use of the library, help select class- 
room collections, keep abreast of new 
materials, and aid in planning library 
experiences for the classes. 

Administrators and supervisors are par- 
ticularly responsible for the success of 
modern reading programs, for unless they 
help teachers see the relationship of their 
activities to the whole reading program, 
the pupils’ school experience in reading 
becomes a patchwork of poorly connected 
parts. 

Parents are increasingly feeling respon- 
sibility for the reading progress of their 
children. They ask for suggestions of 
things to do at home, books to provide. 
They hear all sorts of conflicting reports 
about the way schools are teaching reading. 
The supermarkets are full of workbooks 
and books for them to buy. Which should 
they buy, if any? In comparison, Ulysses 
had it easy, with sirens beckoning from 
only one shore. 

The wise principal explains the school 
program; the wise teacher demonstrates it 
and gives the parent constructive ways of 
helping the child. I am waiting for the 
millennium, when a_ twenty-four-hour 
wach from the P.T.A. will follow the 
ambulance and present a handbook to the 
parents of the newborn child. 


Research in Reading 

Once upon a time there were only 
hunches about reading. Then, with the 
application of the scientific method to the 
study of education, there were several 
hundred carefully constructed studies, 
many of which remain today models of 
scholarship. Today there are thousands of 
studies in the reading field, dealing with 
all aspects of instruction. A scholar, piec- 
ing the findings together, sees the big 
implications and often the basic truth 
behind superficially inconsistent evidence. 

The trouble with ‘Once upon a time” 
was that only a little of what was discov- 
ered became common knowledge among 
those who dealt directly with the child. 
While their materials and techniques were 
often developed in accordance with re- 
search findings, the people who used them 
often misunderstood their underlying 


philosophy. By failing to teach prospective 
teachers how te read and interpret their 
own professional 


literature, numerous 


teacher training institutions unwittingly 
guaranteed that the reading teacher would 
run the errands but never fully appreciate 
the mission. It was the unusual teacher 
who was able to break through the barrier. 

Then came the idea that everyone 
should do research, even though he could 
not read it; that everyone should conduct 
studies, regardless of his unfamiliarity 
with the pitfalls in the application of the 
scientific method to educational problems. 
Life became much less dull for the prac- 
titioner, much more eventful for the child. 

Discarded ideas were given a second 
chance. Enthusiasm made them glow. 
Everything ‘“‘worked.’’ Ideas that had 
failed to prove themselves thirty years 
before were given a new trial. Many of 
us who had been in the field for a long 
time felt that we were seeing the movie 
a second time. Regrettably, some of the 
people trying out these ideas knew neither 
history nor research, and managed to con- 
fuse others by putting into print results 
of poor studies to pit against the findings 
of good ones. 

I do not mean at all to discredit the 
good intentions of the action research 
movement. Something had to happen to 
bring research and members of an aspiring 
profession together. I am saying only that 
it has been difficult for novices to interpret 
research, to separate the grain from the 
chaff, and there has been much chaff 
written in a beguiling style. 

Now that the public is asking hard 
questions about why we do what they 
think we do, there is great professional 
interest in reading the answers. To the 
rescue has come the A.S.C.D., with its 
bulletin on Research Helps in the Lan- 
guage Arts. Hunnicutt and Iverson have 
written their Research in the Three R's. 
Sources which have long been available 
are being rediscovered: W. S. Gray's 
reviews in the Journal of Educational 
Research, Arthur Traxler's in the bulletins 
of the Educational Records Bureau, the 
triennial reports in the Review of Educa- 
tional Research, the bulletins of the 
National Conference on Research in Eng- 
lish and the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the summary in the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research. At national 
meetings we now frequently have a sec- 
tion meeting on research design. These 
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means of self-instruction are open to the 
teacher, the supervisor, the librarian, the 
clinician, the administrator, and the parent. 

Thus, as a profession, we are becoming 
sensitive to the need for a better general 
understanding of research design and 
evaluation. An additional need is that of 
learning to exercise caution in the inter- 
pretation of results. 

When a teacher turns from one method 
to another, and finds that his results are 
better than usual, it is impossible for him 
to tell whether the method, his special 
preparation for it, the enthusiasm he had 
for it because it was new, or the particular 
children concerned were responsible for 
the success. Yet, often, on just such doubt- 
ful evidence, whole schools are converted 
to the method, the supposition being that 
the method was responsible or that the 
enthusiasm initially felt for it would bring 
dividends beyond the first few years. 

Even carefully designed and _ well- 
reported research is frequently misinter- 
preted. The probable reasons are: (1) our 
schools, whose graduates are the teachers, 
have not effectively taught readers to dis- 
engage their preconceptions from what an 
author really says, and (2) the attitude of 
the partisan in competitive sports has been 
brought to the field of reading. A research 
finding is not to be greeted with the 
finality of “Our team won; your team 
lost.” It is a relative matter. One thing 
was better than another in that situation 
with those children, those materials, and 
those teachers. That the one was better 
does not prove that the other is useless. 
When examination of the philosophy 
underlying a method shows it to be ex- 
treme, and when the research results are 
only mildly favorable, it is time to consider 
what useful place the method may have 
in a more comprehensive, less extreme 
program. Our purpose in research is not 
to win or lose, not to exult or insult, but 
objectively to find the best place and time 
and use for the things we know, and to 
keep pushing forward the frontier of 
understanding. 

A change now taking place in well- 
designed research is that more refined 
instruments are being used to evaluate 
programs; instruments are chosen for their 
suitability to the yo of a study. 
Another promising change is a trend 


toward testing the hypothesis in more than 
one setting, with more than one popula- 
tion, over a long rather than a short 
period of time. 


Preparation of the Teacher 


How has the preparation of teachers 
changed in the last several decades? At 
one pole was the elementary teacher, 
knowing how to teach reading but having 
little liberal education. At the other was 
the high school or college teacher, armed 
with liberal education but unschooled in 
teaching students to read. 

Today many sew high school 
and college teachers know as little about 
reading as ever, although there have been 
elective courses in high school reading 
methods for twenty-five years. Today, as 
before, the teacher above eighth grade 
who knows how to teach reading in his 
subject, with the possible exception of 
English, is the rare person, a ion person 
on the staff. Until a knowledge of reading 
methods becomes compulsory for those 
teaching in a field requiring reading, the 
saying, ‘Every teacher a teacher of read- 
ing,” is an empty slogan. 

Today the prospective elementary teach- 
er is liberally educated on the college level. 
The achievement, however, has frequently 
been at the expense of reading methods. 
In many cases, he has only one or two 
units of credit in the latter, and little or 
no guidance in reading research in edu- 
cation. The burden of his professional 
education in reading is shifted to the 
school system which employs him. 

The movement toward the five-year 
program for teacher education holds some 
promise of relief. Schools and professional 
Organizations should urge the teacher 
training institutions to utilize part of that 
fifth year to rectify a bad situation. Other- 
wise, you do not have to guess what will 
happen to those thirty units and what will 
happen in the schools for another twenty- 
five years. 

As we review the changing concepts of 
reading instruction, we see the implica- 
tions for the librarian and teacher. The 
modern educator must be oriented in the 
field of adult reading. He must himself 
be a reader, not only appreciative of chal- 
lenging ideas and good writing, conveying 
his enthusiasm to the children, but 





schooled to analyze the literary and human 
values in a selection, guiding the children 
to recognize evidences of skillful writing 
and depth of meaning. He must himself 
try various types of expression, so that he 
can keep fresh in mind the effort of crea- 
tion, the problems of structure, the effect 
of choice of words upon the image. And, 
of course, he must know children’s books 
and poetry, selecting readings which are 
desirable in the depiction of human values, 
well-expressed, and interesting to children. 
But beyond this he must know reading 
methods and research design, how to read 
the professional literature in his field, how 
to participate constructively in planning, 
executing, and interpreting research in his 
school. 

Today, then, we see the reading process 
as one of many facets: organization as a 
matter of balancing plans with safeguards, 
diagnosis as everybody's continuous busi- 
ness, approaches to reading as requiring 
objective judgment and dissemination of 
accurate information, materials as diversi- 
fied and requiring careful selection, with 
emphasis upon induction and teacher-pupil 
analysis, responsibility for reading as that 
of all of us, research as indispensable to 
improvement, and professional prepara- 
tion as needing more stress upon research 
design and evidence, and the language 
arts development of the candidate himself. 

In all of this, the teacher and librarian 
are the keys. It is they who guide chil- 
dren's reading or who become ultimately 
leaders of other teachers and librarians. 
Through them we can build a better future 
or repeat the mistakes of the past. If the 
teacher or librarian will seek to make of 
himself a mature reader, aware of the 
personal, social, and literary values to be 
found in the literate life, acquainted with 
children’s reading materials, and con- 
cerned to know the techniques through 
which children may be guided toward this 
goal; if he can be led to regard the pro- 
fession as one in which reading and 
participation in school experiments de- 
mand research literacy and objectivity; if 
he can realize that only through his ad- 
herence to the best knowledge in his field 
can the children he guides or the country 
he enjoys survive in a competitive world, 
then he will be worthy of such contributors 
as Gray, and others I have and have not 
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mentioned, who have literally given their 
lives to the fulfillment of his highest 
potential. 


2. The Changing Character 
of the American People 


VANCE PACKARD 


Today we are seeing the most dramatic 
changes in our system of values that have 
occurred, I believe, in all of American 
history. Some of these changes we are 
seeing are most heartening. We are, for 
example, becoming more world-minded, 
which I think is very encouraging. Also 
we see a growing trend toward the accept- 
ance of people with socio-economic back- 
grounds unlike our own. But what I want 
to talk about here is the change that is 
coming about in the American character 
as a result of the impact of commercializa- 
tion being felt in this country today. I 
think that this is going to be a matter of 
very deep and growing concern to every- 
one in this room in the coming decades. 

The extent of this commercialization is 
becoming fantastic. General Foods Corpo- 
ration found in a survey that the American 
family today is subjected to 1,518 selling 
messages daily. Proposals are now being 
made by leading advertising executives to 
create brand new television networks, new 
newspapers, new magazines, in order to 
provide new ways for them to reach our 
eyes and ears. There is now an outfit going 
across the country demonstrating to mar- 
keters a device called the “‘skyjector.”’ This 
device would be very attractive around 
here because it flashes commercial mes- 
sages a hundred yards long against the 
tops of mountains and against clouds. 
One problem is what to do if you do not 
have clouds. They are working on that. 
Recently, two different advertising jour- 
nals reported very excitedly that Lockheed 
engineers have now become convinced 
that they can provide a space vehicle which 
can write letters in space, letters which can 
be seen orange against the evening sky 
That is another way to reach us. I think 
the American people are in danger of 
becoming homogenized, sterilized, hypno- 
tized, and standardized by all these 
techniques. , 
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Now what is behind this pressure? It 
is the ever-rising productivity of America’s 
automated factories and along with this, 
thus far, the ever-rising income of the 
American people. Now this has always 
been pat ae: to be a good thing, and 
it still can be a good thing. But it becomes 
a dangerous thing if we get into the situ- 
ation in which we are expected to consume 
simply to meet the needs of the productive 
process. Then we will become a nation on 
a tiger. The head of the largest advertising 
agency in America has stated that within 
a decade each individual American is 
going to need to learn to consume fifty 
per cent more than he is consuming today. 
He conceded that that was no small chal- 
lenge. An increase such as this would be 
equivalent to the improvement in the level 
of living that occurred in this country in 
the two hundred years from 1740 to 1940. 
As a result of this we are being pressured 
to become more wasteful, more hedonistic, 
more extravagant in our way of life. 

The ramifications of such a situation 
are quite disquieting. One of the things 
that is happening is the deliberate encour- 
agement of hedonism as a mode, as a 
philosophy of life. This is a philosophy 
of “living it up,” living for the moment. 
Now there are many reasons for the 
growth of this philosophy in our country: 
we have a great abundance; we are seeing 
a great increase in the amount of leisure 
time. But of perhaps greatest importance 
is the fact that we are being deliberately 
encouraged to be hedonistic so that we 
will buy more goods. This hedonism is 
promoted in a variety of ways. One of the 
ways is to create an itch for “newness,” 
to promote a feeling that anything old is 
out-of-date and worthless. Very often in 
their trade journals advertising men refer 
to themselves as “merchants of discon- 
tent.’” You see this itch for newness pro- 
moted in the advertisement for Lady 
Clairol hair bleach on the TV commer- 
cials. “Blondes marry younger; blondes 
have more fun.’’ So if you want to have 
fun and get married young, go out and 
make yourself a blonde. Then on the bill- 
boards we see, “I have only one life to 
live, so I'll live it as a Clairol blonde.” 
The people who sell homes—the home- 
builders and the realtors—in their con- 
ventions talked about the importance of 


promoting the word “used,” to refer to 
any house more than fifteen minutes old. 

Finally, we are seeing this hedonism, 
this itch for newness, promoted in 
“planned obsolescence.” The purpose of 
this is to make us dissatisfied with any 
product that is in our home by wearing 
it out in our minds. This is psychological 
obsolescence—making us feel as if it is 
terribly old-fashioned. This is done first 
by persuading the public that style is tre- 
mendously important. Then the marketers 
switch styles and have a new group of 
customers, prospects. This began, of 
course, in the ladies’ dress field where 
they take the hemline up and down. We 
are used to that. But it has spread to 
designing automobiles—where the “‘hem- 
line” has been going up and down very 
systematically. The car that was supposed 
to be the best designed car in America, 
the Thunderbird, recently underwent a 
drastic change in style. All the crisp lines 
went round, and the Wall Street Journal 
reported why. It said that Ford officials 
indicated they made the style change on 
the very successful automobile to entice 
the 250,000 current Thunderbird owners 
back into the market. Television sets have 
become thinner, purely for stylistic rea- 
sons, during the last two years. Refrigera- 
tors, round-cornered before, became sharp- 
cornered, purely for stylistic reasons. The 
manufacturers of furniture have been try- 
ing to get the country on a system where 
there will be some obsolescence created 
every year and every five years a whopping 
obsolescence. The Home Furnishings 
Daily a few weeks ago carried a lead 
article saying, ‘Proposed Dating Furniture 
Pieces as Obsolescent.” It carried the pro- 
posal that the date of the year be stamped 
or burned into some visible place on every 
piece of furniture being issued. The execu- 
tive argued that this technique would serve 
as a constant reminder to the consumer 
that the merchandise was growing older. 


There is a very definite, deliberate effort 
to make us more impulsive in our behavior 
at the shopping centers. In the past decade, 
impulsive buying has increased twenty-five 
per cent. Millions of dollars are being 
spent to make us feel that we must have 
everything instantly, with no fuss, and 
must be able to throw it away when we 
are through. Now steaks are coming in 
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aluminum frying pans; just throw away 
the whole thing when you are through. 
Ready-made muffins now come in dispos- 
able muffin tins. We see all kinds of things 
that squirt out of cans; fifty different kinds 
of food now squirt out of cans. It costs 
much more to get it that way, and there is 
usually a lot of food left in the can when 
you throw it away because the gas does not 
get it all out. The trade journals wonder 
how much the American public will tol- 
erate in the way of throwing away food 
still in the can if people know about it. 
Sales Management Magazine summed up 
the situation by saying, “Tomorrow, more 
than ever, our lives will be disposable.” 

We also see this hedonism promoted in 
the exploitation of our sacred holidays 
as excuses for big splurging. Of course, 
we are all familiar with what has hap- 
ened to Christmas. It has become a six 
Cittion dollar binge in this country which 
begins about the second week in Novem- 
ber. Last Christmas in a New York sub- 
way, I saw Santa Claus advertisements 
everywhere. One was an ad for DuPont; 
Santa Claus was holding a cutie on his lap 
and she was wearing nylon stockings. 
Right next to that another Santa Claus 
was smoking Kent cigarettes. I went home 
and turned on the television and there was 
Santa Claus smoking El Producto cigars. 
A moment later a beautiful Christmas 
carol began and I relaxed and leaned back, 
but it was the beginning of an L & M 
commercial. The largest department store 
in America last Easter season carried a 
full-page advertisement showing a page 
full of children’s shoes. The only words 
on this advertisement were, ‘Easter is 2 
new pair of shoes.” 

Another facet of thts commercialization 
in American life is the exploitation oi the 
so-called “‘youth market,"” which has 
become a ten billion dollar market in 
America. What is shocking to me is the 
growing reliance of our business world 
upon the so-called “baby-boom,” the ex- 
ploding population—the fact that twenty- 
two years from now we are going to have 
100 million more people in this country. 
The marketers usually do not consider 
what this is going to mean in the way of 
infringing on our style of life, what it is 
going to do in terms of resources, what it 
is going to do in terms of our schools 


overcrowding, shortage of teachers—or 
polluting our air. They see it only as 
100 million new customers. The Adver- 
tising Council which promoted the idea 
of exploiting our great population boom 
showed a picture of a stork, and the words 
over the advertisement were ‘This bird 
means business.” Now the marketers are 

articularly fascinated with teenagers, 
eomed there are so many of them and 
because they become big spenders. Teen- 
agers have four times as much to spend 
as they did fifteen years ago. Furthermore, 
they are just starting to oon their habits 
in terms of major consumption buying 
and so as the ABC network keeps saying 
to advertisers, ‘Get them at the ‘get’ age”’ 
by putting your advertising on our net- 
work. Teenagers are also appealing to the 
marketers because they are more easily 
manipulated than the rest of us—and that 
is not saying much. Finally they are ap- 
pealing to the marketers because they are 
more —— to new concepts and new 
products. The filter cigarettes began at the 
teenage level and spread to the rest of the 
population. So did canned beer and so did 
TV dinners. 

Still another part of this commercializa- 
tion is a deliberate promotion of status 
consciousness in order to sell goods. This 
is particularly true in the marketing of 
houses. Today houses and college educa- 
tion have become the new prime status 
symbols in America, replacing the auto- 
mobile. One of the leading marketers of 
homes in Washington, D. C., had a survey 
made of the people buying his homes and 
some rather startling discoveries came out 
of it. One was that seventy-five per cent 
of the people moving into this develop- 
ment did not know a soul in the area. But 
even more startling was the fact that they 
did not want to know a soul in the area. 
The surveyors found that these people 
were trying to improve their status by 
living among a kind of people who could 
give them prestige, rather than among 
their friends. So this marketer was coun- 
seled to use in his selling not just “This 
is the right house for you,” but rather, 
“This is the right house for the you that 
you want to be!” 

These marketers are also learning to 
exploit all sorts of symbols, especially 
word symbols, to give high status conno- 
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tations to their houses. That is cheaper 
than making better houses! When I talked 
to the National Association of Home 
Builders in Chicago the man ahead of me 
told the builders that they should start 
using French in their advertisements. 
“French,”” he explained, “is the language 
of the snob.”’ So all across the country we 
began seeing French phrases appearing in 
the real estate advertisements. Here is one 
that appeared in New York. I understand 
that many of you are language experts, so 
you may understand this if you have had 
three or four years of French. “C'est 
magnifique! Une maison ranch trés origi- 
nale avec eight rooms and two and a half 
baths. Two Cadillac garage! [Cadillac is 
an old French name.} $21,999.00. No cash 
for vets!” (I guess the French do not have 
a word for cash.) 

Finally, we are seeing a great emphasis 
on living on credit—living against the 
future— in order to sell goods. Credit 
selling has become, as marketers say, one 
of the great “creative” forces in our econ- 
omy today. If you go to any intersection 
of a small city in this country and look in 
any direction, the main signs you will see 
will be those blinking the word “loans,” 
or variations thereof. The philosophy of 
living on credit is being deliberately pro- 
moted. Sales Credit News carried the 
parable of the wise and the foolish lovers. 
In this parable the wise lovers were a boy 
and girl, both twenty-one years old, who 
were deeply in love and did not have a 
cent but they decided to get married any- 
way. They got married on credit; they 
bought the car to take their honeymoon 
on credit. It does not say whether or not 
they lived happily ever after. The foolish 
lovers were the boy and girl of the same 
age, equally in love, who decided, because 
they did not have any money, to save for 
a year or two before they got married. 
They were foolish, according to this jour- 
nal of the credit industry, because they 
were not only depriving themselves of all 
this happiness, but they were depriving 
the economy of their spending power, as 
man and wife! 

We were experiencing many other pres- 
sures to get us deeper and deeper into 
debt. In Georgia, the leading chain of 
banks is now advertising all across the 
state, “Instant money cash loans in 


twenty seconds!” And we are seeing a 
great growth in this country of teenage 
credit cards. According to one survey, 
sixty-five per cent of the department stores 
are now offering credit cards to teenagers, 
often without requiring parental permis- 
sion. These stores usually explain that they 
are not the least bit interested in getting 
these youngsters’ money. What they want 
to do is to teach them wise money manage- 
ment. I am told the Bible has something 
to say about this: ‘Train up a child in the 
way he should go: and when he is old, 
he will not depart from it.” (Proverbs 
22:6.) As a result of all these pressures 
personal indebtedness in this country has 
risen three times as fast as personal income 
in the last decade. Even though we have 
had unprecedented prosperity, we have 
seen a great strain developing in family 
relationships as men have taken side jobs 
in order to pay off their installment debts. 
Even young mothers have gone to work 
to help. 

These, then, are some of the changes 
brought about by the commercialization I 
am talking about. You can view them with 
satisfaction or dismay, depending on your 
philosophical and economic viewpoints. 
But I do think you should recognize that 
these factors are at work in our lives, and 
that they are important. Their importance 
was summed up by Business Week maga- 
zine, a business journal, when it said, ‘It 
looks as though all our business forces are 
bent in getting everyone to borrow, spend, 
buy, waste, want.” 

What is the impact on the human spirit 
when it has so many pressures working on 
it in these directions? I think it ts un- 
realistic to assume that the impact does not 
go beneath mere consumption habits. 
What happens, for example, when people 
are encouraged habitually to live beyond 
their means? I think that they will develop 
a morality that will condone such a way 
of life. What happens when so many mil- 
lions of people are encouraged to be 
hedonistic in their philosophy of life? I 
think that this will start reflecting itself 
in the intimate relationships between boys 
and girls. What happens when so much 
pressure is brought on us to seek self- 
gratification? I think we will see a ten- 
dency toward narcissism in our culture. 
Every night you can see on television girls 
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caressing themselves and saying they have 
never felt so clean or so beautiful before. 
John Crosby, the television critic, says, 
“There is more narcissism openly indulged 
in on television in an evening than the 
ancient Greeks dreamed of in their philos- 
ophy.” I think it is fair to say that we are, 
as a people, becoming progressively more 
self-indulgent, more pleasure - minded, 
more wasteful, more passive, more con- 
forming. We are in danger of becoming 
a nation of happiness-seekers building a 
“fun” culture. We are already spending 
more on greeting cards than we are on 
medical research. We are spending more 
on jewelry than we are on tern research. 
We are spending three times as much on 
chewing gum as we are on all educational 
scholarships. We are spending nine times 
as much on liquor as we are on books. 
We are spending more on cigarettes, 
liquor and gambling than we are on our 
entire educational system from kinder- 
garten through graduate school! Maybe 
this is what we want, but I think it is 
time we examine what the preoccupation 
is doing to our capacity for intellectual 
reflection, for humanitarian concern, and 
for human creativity. 

What is happening to some of the traits 
that have long been considered tradition- 
ally American? Americans have always 
been considered to be highly energetic and 
optimistic, and we still are—most of us. 
Also, Americans have always been pictured 
as frugal, God-fearing, hard working, 
idealistic, individualistic people with their 
eyes on the long-range goals. I contend 
that these last traits are being eroded by 
all these pressures. 

We are seeing a number of specific 
changes which I think are disconcerting. 
Americans by the millions, for example, 
are learning to get their main satisfactions 
from their roles as consumers rather than 
from their roles as creators. There are 
many reasons for this. It is partly because 
of the growth of automation, of bigness, 
and of leisure in this country. The Neilsen 
Survey recently reported what I thought 
was an astonishing fact—Americans today 
spend thirty-seven per cent more time 
watching television than they do in all 
productive economic activity—in all kinds 


of work! D. W. Brogan, the British 
philosopher and political scientist who 


wrote The American Character, asks what 
is to become of a society that can afford 
leisure on such an unprecendented scale 
and that may have to find uses for free 
men and citizens deprived of their social 
utility by automation. 

Much of this change, I think, is also 
caused by our being encouraged to be 
preoccupied with consumption. A survey 
was made of the people living in the great 
interurban areas of the East, and it was 
found that a new kind of American 
seemed to be emerging there, an American 
who is more restless, more conforming, 
and more aggressive in his personal re- 
lationships. According to one report the 
new American is one who suffers from a 
hunger for hard goods, meaning refrig- 
erators and cars, etc. He has to keep buy- 
ing these things whether he needs them or 
not. Printer’s Ink, the advertising journal, 
in describing the typical American house- 
wife of today, said she is constantly 
searching for something new. She can be 
persuaded to buy even a bejeweled fly- 
swatter if it is presented to her as new. 

We are also seeing a great decline in 
prudence in this country as a result of 
all these pressures. A survey which cost 
$100,000 was made in the suburbs of 
Chicago on the attitudes of young wives 
in three towns in comparison with the 
attitudes of their parents. The surveyors 
quoted one woman as typical who said, 
“We are so different. We do not have a 
dime. We're spendthrifts. We live for 
today.” 

We are also seeing, I think, a dangerous 
loss in our sense of proportion in this 
country as a result of the pressure on us to 
be dissatisfied with and turn in our last 
year’s model and even our last year's 
friends. The same survey in Chicago 
reported another family as saying, “We 
buy new furniture because we just get 
tired of looking at the old furniture.” 

We are also seeing, I think, an increas- 
ing inability to fall back on our inner 
resources. In this Chicago study, the 
sociologist summed up his findings by 
comparing the attitudes of those young 
wives with their parents, and said that 
they felt they were more adept than their 
parents at making money. Some of them, 
however, felt that all questions of money 
aside, their parents had something that 
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they admired very much but lacked them- 
selves—the capacity to use their own inner 
resources. The report added that this is a 
capacity which will be even more strongly 
lacking among the dwellers’ children who 
can be expected to be extraordinarily 
“thing’’-minded people. 

Finally, I think we are seeing a growing 
irresponsibility toward our children and 
toward future generations. This is evident 
in the fact that we are persuaded to use 
up our resources, which are dropping at a 
dangerous rate, in order to keep our 
production rising. It is also evident in the 
encouragement given us to keep the 
population growing in order to create new 
and more customers. 

The problems that I have mentioned 
here are certainly complex, and I know of 
no simple answers. I think the country 
may be getting itself into a fairly serious 
dilemma. Aldous Huxley, in his Brave 
New World, pictured a society as it might 
be six centuries from now, a society in 
which people live in doped-up bliss and 
consume at fantastic rates. They use 
electronic playthings, because such play- 
things use up more equipment. One char- 
acter explains that industrial civilization is 
only possible where there is no self-denial, 
but self-indulgence up to the very limits 
imposed by hygiene and economics. Other- 
wise, the wheels stop turning. 

In my books, I have tried to suggest 
that there may be some possible alternatives 
to all this. In an economic sense, certainly 
we are going to give a great deal of 
thought to decreasing the number of hours 
which the average family works a year. I 
think we are going to see some bold ideas 
on how this can be accomplished. I think 
that there will be a trend toward the con- 
sumption of services as distinct from the 
consumption of products. This is good, 
because there is no limit to the amount of 
travel or education or insurance that one 
can buy. I think that in the coming years 
we are also going to see more interest in 
improving the environment in which we 
live. So far, our great energy has been 
devoted primarily to surrounding ourselves 
with better material possessions for our 
own homes. We are going to realize that 
in doing this we are at the same time 
neglecting other great areas of life. We 
have a great need for a better educational 


system, a desperate need for a better health 
system. We must do something about the 
squalidness of our great cities and metro- 
politan areas which are incredibly dull and 
incredibly unkept in comparison with most 
European cities. 

But the main thing we need to realize, 
I think, is that what I have been talking 
about is not primarily an economic prob- 
lem, but a problem involving our total 
well-being. It is a spiritual problem as well 
as an economic problem. If we accept the 
assumption that we have to keep stepping 
up our consumption in order to keep these 
wheels turning, we are getting ourselves 
into a very unpretty fix. We are placing 
ourselves more and more into the hands 
of the professional persuaders. It is not 
necessary to persuade any one to buy bread 
if he is hungry, but you do need persuasion 
when you are in an economy where more 
than forty per cent of the things bought 
are optional; you can take them or leave 
them. That is what we have today; in a 
decade that figure will exceed fifty per cent. 

Samuel Butler, more than a century ago, 
in his novel Erhwon pictured a society that 
became frightened by the effects of the 
industrial revolution. The people were 
frightened by what the machines were 
doing to their lives, and so the society 
broke up into two rival political parties— 
the machinists and the anti-machinists. 
They debated their problem for several 
months and then they took a vote; and the 
anti-machinists won. So they agreed to get 
out their sledge hammers and smash every 
machine and appliance that had been 
invented in the past 271 years. Now I am 
not suggesting that we get out our sledge 
hammers and smash our wonderful 
machines. It is a little late for that, and 
besides they have provided some won- 
derful amenities for us. I am not suggest- 
ing that we strike out to eliminate 
advertising, because most advertising is 
simply factual presentation of information 
about products. But I do say that all this 
pressure upon us is starting to bring about 
an erosion of our spirits and a vulgariza- 
tion of our values. Advertising men like 
to say that if we want to get back to the 
simple life, they can give us a mash that 
will take care of all our food needs for 
only fifty-six dollars a year, and I am sure 
they could do it. That is not the point. 
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What are we going to do with the won- 
derful foods, and the wonderful products 
we do have? 

Henry David Thoreau, when he went 
back into the woods at Walden Pond, 
kept track of his expenses for a year. He 
had spent $26 in the course of the whole 
year for food, but during that year, he 
wrote Walden, which is one of our great 
works of literature, and also began to 
work on Civil Disobedience, which is one 
of the greatest works of thought we have 
ever exported to the outside world. 
Mahatma Gandhi as a young man read it 
and later attributed to that book the fact 
that he was inspired to lead the 300 
million Indians to freedom. 

What we need to understand, I believe, 
is that we face as a people a situation 
which is unique in the history of mankind. 
All through history man has struggled to 
get a little bit more in the way of abun- 
dance and leisure. Now there has been a 
massive break-through, and the challenge 
is to adjust to this leisure and this abun- 
dance. I think we need to give more 
thought than we have to developing ideals 
for our whole people, ideals that will 
excite and exhilarate and give us a sense 
of common purpose. We have to give 


more thought than we have to the impact 
on our lives of all these pressures. When 
we do not like what we see, we should 
protest—and that can be surprisingly 
effective. I think we should start giving 
more thought, each of us, to leading our 
own lives. Certainly I do not need to 
remind this group of that, but I think 
Americans as a whole have gotten away 
from this habit. I think one of the main 
challenges for Americans today is that of 
being clearly defined individuals. I think 
Americans need to start developing more 
deeply-felt personal standards on what is 
good and what is evil, what is success and 
what is failure—not for other people but 
for themselves. They need to develop more 
deeply-felt standards on what is going to 
be their own contribution toward making 
this a better world during the brief decades 
they are privileged to live here. Finally, 
they need to develop a more coherent 
philosophy toward possessions in relation 
to other life satisfactions. The central 
challenge we face, I believe, is to work 
out a spiritually tolerable relationship 
between our dynamic economy and our 
free people, a relationship that will permit 
the human spirit to soar. 
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Implementing the Changing Concepts of Reading Instruction 








1. In the Primary Grades 


a. Changing Concepts of Reading 
Instruction in the Content Areas 


GERTRUDE WHIPPLE 


ONSTANCE McCullough has stressed 
that “the responsibility for reading 
growth should not be left to one period a 
day or to one teacher, but carried all 
through the day, in all subjects at all 
levels.” The teacher in the various cur- 
riculum areas is responsible for the de- 
velopment of reading ability. For reading 
is basic to learning in these areas, even at 
the primary level where many nonreading 
experiences must be provided. A con- 
tinuing interest in reading in a given area 
is one of the chief objectives of instruction. 
Thus our problem is: How can this view 
be implemented in arithmetic, science, and 
social studies in the primary-grade grades? 
Of the numerous concepts Dr. McCullough 
has presented, I shall discuss five in the 
time at my disposal. 


Building Background 


The first concept is: One must bring a 
background of concept-building to his 
reading if he is to understand it. 

We cannot assume that children have 
such a background at the time they enter 
the first grade. As Gates and Jennings’ 
point out, many children come from homes 
in which neither books nor complex ideas 
are of much importance. Even children 
from favored homes may lack background 
because they are unobservant. We must 
provide the needed experience in our 
classrooms. 

In arithmetic an experiential background 
should be built up as part of the prepara- 


1Arthur I. Gates and Frank G. Jennings, “The 


Role of Motivation,””’ Development In And Through 
Reading, The Sixtieth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Chicago: 


University of Chicago Press, 1961, p. 121. 


tion for interpreting and solving story 
problems. Let us consider an example of 
how this can be done in a unit on stores. 


In preparation for reading problems 
relating to a store, children may well con- 
struct and stock their own store, work in it 
as clerks, visit nearby stores to check 
prices, keep records of sales, and note 
changes in the prices of fresh fruits and 
vegetables as the seasons change. Such 
experiences will introduce them to ideas of 
supply and demand. These experiences 
will also help to develop the idea that the 
purchasing power of a dollar varies from 
time to time. 


From the direct experiences, the teacher 
may well proceed to verbal problems 
which he presents orally. Since reading 
will not be involved, the children can give 
full attention to the problem situation. 
They can utilize their own past experiences 
in interpreting it. Thus the task will be 
comparatively easy, and the children will 
enjoy attempting to solve the problems. 


After much experience with orally 
presented problems, the children are 
ready for written problems. Only the 
reading is new because all the terms have 
been introduced and used; even the 
quantitative situations are familiar because 
of the direct experiences given earlier. 
Under such conditions most children can 
be expected to succeed. 


There is another advantage in gradually 
building language and experience before 
turning our pupils to books. It is the 
advantage of good motivation. According 
to Gates and Jennings,? such procedures 
cultivate in the child the “need to know.” 
The teacher “lights a fire in his mind” 
using his knowledge of the “kindling 
points of interest.” As motivators also, we 
are beginning at the child’s level, insuring 
his success, and working to prevent read- 


2Op. cit., p. 122-23. 
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ing from degenerating into a meaningless 
game, chore, or mere busywork. 


Fiexible Grouping 


A second concept is: “We have passed 
from whole-class instruction, through indi- 
vidual instruction, through group instruc- 
tion, to the realization that each of these is 
good for something but that no one of 
them is good for everything.” 

Let us illustrate this concept of good 
grouping by reference to a third-grade 
class studying the farm in social studies. 
Through this unit the teacher hopes to 
develop an initial understanding of how 
we get our food. 

Because the teacher regards his class- 
room as a learning laboratory, he arranges 
a stimulating environment with attractive 
pictures of farm life, a library corner filled 
with pictures and storybooks about farms, 
and a table of exhibits which includes toy 
trucks transporting produce, wooden farm 
animals, and a simple farm layout showing 
the fields and farm buildings. 

At first the teacher works with the entire 
class. She organizes such activities as taking 
a trip to see a near-by farm, sharing related 
experiences, examining and explaining the 
classroom exhibits, enjoying a variety of 
audio-visual aids, and listening to farm 
stories that are read aloud. Teacher-pupil 
planning for the unit grows naturally out 
of this initiation. 

Already the children have begun indi- 
vidual reading of children’s literature on 
the farm. They have exchanged ideas in 
discussion periods about their favorite 
books. Since new books have been brought 
in by the teacher, the librarian, and the 
children themselves, even the most capable 
reader finds something new of interest 
to him. 

Now the children are sorted into two or 
three groups on the basis of reading ability. 
At first the slowest group is helped to 
develop experience stories on such topics 
as herding cows, milking cows, gathering 
eggs, and the various farm buildings. 
Later they will read the simplest available 
material on these subjects. Another group 
concentrates on pictures and books relating 
to the dairy farm—separating milk and 


cream, making butter, hauling milk to the 
creamery in trucks, and buying and selling 
milk. Still another group reads books and 


pamphlets on plowing and preparing fields 
to grow crops, seeding the field, irrigating 
it, and harvesting the crops. 

In such group reading, the guidelines 
for all good reading instruction are 
observed. The teacher's procedure is con- 
sistent with the ways in which he gives 
instruction during the reading period. He 
makes sure that the children are prepared 
to understand the particular reading 
material that is to be used. For this pur- 
pose, he helps them to recall related 
experiences, he presents the new concepts 
and ideas in advance of the reading so 
that the children will not meet undue 
difficulties, and he introduces new words 
and key phrases. In addition, he makes 
sure that all the children concerned have a 
clear purpose for reading. 

As in the reading period, the teacher 
helps the children to interpret what they 
have read. He tries to make their reading 
experiences as vivid as possible. He uses 
pictures and encourages the children to 
note details of things mentioned in the 
text. He asks questions to help the chil- 
dren draw conclusions. Through discus- 
sion, summaries, and the drawing of 
pictures and diagrams, he leads the chil- 
dren to organize the ideas they have 
gained through reading. 

On still another occasion, the grouping 
is done on the basis of interests. For 
instance, the teacher encourages the chil- 
dren to choose groups for dramatic play, 
which will add reality to the unit. Some 
choose to play as farm workers, feeding 
and watering animals, cleaning pens, re- 
pairing the barn, and loading produce on 
trucks. Others will dramatize activities on 
a dairy farm such as rounding up the 
cows, driving them into the barn, and 
guiding them into their stalls. Still others 
will depict the wholesale market. Here 
they receive produce from farmers, label 
crates, and weigh and count the various 
food articles. Other children who do not 
care to participate in dramatic play cut out 
and mount pictures of farm implements, 
prepare a story review, or depict on a 
series of bulletin boards what they have 
learned about a certain kind of farm. 

There are no rigid lines drawn between 
good and poor readers. The children will 
not interpret flexible grouping as segre- 
gating slow learners. The slow learner is 
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less likely to develop feelings of inferiori- 
ty; the rapid learner, less likely to conclude 
that he can succeed without diligently 
applying himself. 


Specialized Vocabulary 


You will recall Dr. McCullough’s state- 
ment that a good general vocabulary does 
not assure a good social studies vocabulary, 
that knowledge of one synonym for a word 
does not assure knowledge of another, and 
that a word means what it does where it /s, 
not what we think it means in isolation. 

Very early in the grades the children 
meet somewhat technical terms in the 
content fields. Science books include many 
arithmetical terms such as distance in 
miles; weight in pounds; time in seconds, 
minutes, hours, days, weeks, and years; 
and estimates of numbers of persons, 
animals, trips, and even fish eggs in hun- 
dreds, thousands, or millions. Geographic 
terms are also used in a somewhat technical 
sense. Examples are map, river, ocean, 
shore, desert, soil, valley, and mountain. 

When the proper time has come for 
using reading material that includes such 
specialized words, then we must teach 
them. We should teach the children to 
study any definitions that are given in the 
book itself. The teacher may ask the chil- 
dren to locate the definition (e.g., “Moving 
air is wind.”’); he may have the sentences 
read orally and discussed, or may list on 
the board certain new words, with page 
references for pupils to consult as they 
read silently. 

Most textbooks display informative 
pictures that illustrate things named in the 
text and show the steps in a process. 
Pupils must be taught to extend their 
vocabularies by studying such illustrations. 

Charts aid greatly in teaching the basic 
words. A chart entitled “Farm Animals” 
may list, illustrate, and use such words as 
sheep (e.g., Sheep give us wool and 
mutton.); cow (e.g., A cow gives milk.); 
calf (e.g., A cow's baby is called a calf.). 
A chart on China may list transportation 
words such as sampan, junk, ricksha, and 
carrying pole. 

Wide reading is also useful in extending 
the child's vocabulary and enriching his 
concepts. 

Let us remember that our pupils are very 
immature readers. They cannot develop 


new meanings and concepts through read- 
ing alone. If skillfully guided from the 
first grade on, they can learn to apply 
self-help methods and become increasingly 
independent. 


Reading Materials 


The materials for teaching reading are 
now widely varied. In the content subjects 
they include textbooks, supplementary 
books, reference books, trade ks, mag- 
azines, newspapers, and numerous audio- 
visual aids. 

Let us illustrate at the primary level how 
some of these materials can be used to 
advantage in teaching a science unit on 
common pets. The teacher's aim is to 
develop the child’s ability to observe the 
appearance and habits of different kinds of 
animals. 

Since science is not learned primarily 
through reading, the teacher begins the 
unit with observation of real animals. 
Maybe an animal such as a turtle or a 
duckling is brought into the classroom for 
a week or so. The classroom is equipped 
with an aquarium, a large animal cage, 
and several smaller ones. Throughout the 
day the children make unguided observa- 
tions of the animal. At certain times the 
teacher directs their observations by means 
of questions that bring out basic facts. 

The teacher and children compose in- 
formative charts telling about the animal. 
Examples are ““What Our Pet Can Do,” 
“What Our Pet Eats,”’ ‘How to Care for 
Our Pet.’ Through these experiences new 
words are introduced, used, given mean- 
ing, and mastered in written form. 

At this point the teacher introduces 
visual aids and books. Pictures are 
examined to gain further information. 
The children look through books to find 
pictures or stories related to the animal 
they are studying. As soon as they are able 
to read, the teacher lists questions to which 
they would like to find the answers. She 
encourages them to consult more than one 
book. She points out that not all books 
will agree on a point, and that one book 
may be more correct than another. 

Thus the reading materials are used as 
an integral part of the science unit to 
promote the concepts which the teacher is 
endeavoring to develop. 

As the children gain reading ability. 
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books can play a greater part in science 
learning. Children may consult them to 
verify their findings in an experiment. Or 
they may search books for suggestions for 
further experimentation or to discover 
pertinent facts that the class did not know. 


Child Development 


A concept of major importance is that 
of child development. ‘We are building 
human beings of one kind or another 
when we teach reading.’ This concept, 
stressed by Dr. McCullough, is also the 
chief thread running through the Sixtieth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I, devoted to 
reading. 

The most important single step to im- 
plement this concept is that of using chil- 
dren's literature in conjunction with the 
content areas. Stories and poems ought to 
be used for enjoyment, for the insights 
which they give about the world, and for 
the ideals and spiritual values they disclose. 
Fortunately in social studies and science, 
the supply of children’s literature is 
steadily increasing. 

We can find superior writings, exciting 
for the young child and appealing to many 
interests. We can entice the children to 
read, help them to read well, and let them 
share their reading experiences. In this 
way, we will develop not only a taste for 
good books, but also a spirit of explora- 
tion and discovery in the content fields. 


b. Changing Concepts of Reading 
Instruction in the Development 
of Basic Skills 


JOSEPHINE B. WOLFE 


As reading “maketh the full man,” so 
does the use of basic reading skills maketh 
the reader. This we should remember 
when we review “the old,” try “the new,” 
and attempt to preserve both. 

Some critics cite that the high per cent 
of reading failures is due to lack of interest 
as opposed to ineffective development of 
basic reading skills. This is not true. There 
is no “either-or”’ cause or cure for reading 
ills. Though we may have sundry interests, 
no one can deny that we enjoy doing that 
which we can do with a degree of success. 
The interested pianist, who has not de- 


veloped the skills to interpret the musical 
s ls, may produce discord. Thus, the 
teacher of reading, who accepts the total- 
itarian approach of interests without the 
basic skills which are needed to interpret 
the printed symbols, may produce a 
“chaotic” reader. Too frequently we fail 
to remind ourselves that reading is an 
acquired skill, psychologically acquired 
dies than mnemonically acquired. 

Being cognizant of the scope and depth 
of this important aspect of the reading 
process, my assignment is confined to the 
“Changing Concepts in the Development 
of Basic Reading Skills in the Primary) 
Grades.” It is my intent to limit my dis- 
cussion to the changing concepts that hat 
occurred and to elaborate upon the con- 
cepts that are occurring. 


The Basic Skills in the Primary Grades 
—in Retrospect 


It would be inappropriate to discuss 
current changes in the development of 
basic reading skills without presenting a 
brief resume of the “‘past.’” From decade to 
decade, the development of basic reading 
skills has borne the brand of CHANGE. 
Some changes have lasted, others have 
“faded,” all have been conductors of 
excitement, and many have ushered in 
breakthroughs in reading progress. In 
examining the succession of changes, 
progress has been characterized by trends 
which have marked turning points in the 
development and evaluation of basic read- 
ing skills in the primary grades. 

Word recognition was the first basic 
skill to make a formal entrance into the 
reading field. Its debut via the alphabet 
method was followed by the development 
of a phonics system, and by the word unit 
method. Concurrently making entree were 
the phrase method, the sentence method, 
the paragraph method, and the story 
method. How well you read was deter- 
mined by how well you “‘fed back”’ the 
words orally! Thinking was not necessary 

Silent reading with emphasis on fac!ua! 
comprehension void of thinking sym- 
bolized the next sizable era of growth. 
Word recognition with stress on phonics 
continued and the importance of reading 
in other school activities took their place 
on the “‘ladder of reading.” Attention also 
was given to speed reading—not to what 
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was read, but to how fast one read it. 
Although reading was generally assessed 
by “solo” or “barber shop’’ reading, 
standardized tests of factual comprehen- 
sion, word recognition, and speed of read- 
ing were used to evaluate achievement, to 
survey progress, and to diagnose needs. 
From these discoveries, remedial classes 
“bubbled up” country-wide and those 
familiar with the reading jargon capital- 
ized on the term, “individual differences.” 

The intrinsic method of learning to 
read and the analytic method of learning 
words next took their place on the time 
line of reading progress. Emphasis was 
more on meaning and the broader objec- 
tives of reading than on the mechanics. 
Unfortunately, many teachers interpreted 
this to mean “that to use phonics was to 
commit a sin.”” The use of standardized 
tests and the term “individualized in- 
struction” became increasingly popular 
jibberish among the reading clientele. 

All silent reading—no oral reading was 
the next innovation! Of course, this highly 
mechanistic and unrealistic approach had 
a short life! 

Viewing the reading scene in retrospect, 
we explored—we pioneered. Growth has 
been obvious. But, what of the reading 
scene today? Are we resting in complacent 
glory of the past? Are we bringing fresh 
and penetrating insights to the develop- 
ment of the basic skills in our primary 
grades? 


The Basic Skills in the Primary 
Grades—in Current Use 


What is the nature of the basic reading 
skills in the primary grades today—what 
are they, how are they developed? Eager- 
ness “to know” is demonstrated con- 
tinuously by conscientious teachers and 
students of reading. They ask: (1) What 
basic skills shall I teach? (2) How can I 
determine which skill or skills each child 
needs? (3) Do I have adequate materials 
available to develop the basic skills? (4) 
Which method or methods shall I use? 
(5) Which is the most effective approach 
to organizing for instruction? These are 
the queries that supply interested reading 
clients with concern and raise the sale of 
“Nytol!’ Therefore, let us examine and 
discuss each question. 


The Skills 

A reading skill is a developed or an 
acquired aptitude or ability that helps one 
to perform the task of reading. However, 
to perform the complete act of reading, 
one uses a galaxy of skills. Mere knowl- 
edge of these skills is not enough. It is the 
use that one makes of the skills that 
counts! A child reading from a third grade 
book may know the three basic vowel 
rules, yet he may not know when and how 
to use them in needed situations. The skill 
has not been developed. 


There are three kinds of basic reading 
skills: general basic skills, specific skills, 
and related skills. Each can be described by 
example. If the general basic skill is com- 
prehension and the specific skill is critical 
comprehension, then the related skill may 
be drawing inferences. 


Unfortunately three fallacies are ex- 
ploited in relationship to the development 
of skills. First, although skills develop 
sequentially, how many teachers attempt 
to teach a child consonant blends ( a book 
2 skill) when he does not know the initial 
and final consonants (primer skills) ? 
Though he undoubtedly has been intro- 
duced to this primer skill, it MUST BE 
maintained (reviewed) or even retaught. 
The maintenance of skills is often done in 
spite of lip service to the contrary. Lack of 
maintenance is second on my list of “sins.” 
How many second-grade teachers maintain 
(review) the skills that have been intro- 
duced in the first grade? How many sixth, 
ninth, or twelfth grade teachers maintain 
the skills that have been iniroduced in the 
primary grades? (In fact, how many 
teachers are familiar with the reading 
skills that should be taught?) We should 
remember that introduction is of little 
value unless skills are maintained. The 
third significant fallacy is that one injec- 
tion of second-grade phonics skills is 
sufficient. After this dosage, is he ready to 
“untangle” words phonetically for the 
remainder of the school year? For the 
balance of the school life? Does one 
“gulp” of phonics do the trick? Under 
such tutorage, a few Johnnies may learn 
to read, but very few will achieve their 
reading potential. 


Diagnosis 
Which skill for which child? How can 
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you tell? I offer the following guide for 
those who wish to be effective teachers 
and students of reading: 


1. Know th € genera ba Me, pecifc, ana 
re late d Alii ipal ave nis duced ana 
maintained from first erade througl 
college Know the readine j kills that 
can be developed informally for kinder- 
garteners. This is a “tall order,’ but 


is a MUST #f you are to assess basic 
skill needs with any degree of proficiency. 
2. Know what each child can do. Stand- 
ardized tests can be used. But, with 
their “overload” of verbal samplings, 
one can never be sure whether he is 
evaluating mental capacity or reading 
capacity. An informal check of mental 
capacity (hearing capacity) determined 
by reading a selection to a child and 
evaluating his understandings of what 
has been read—will give a clear picture 
of what he can do skill-wise 
3. Know what each child is doing. Again, 
although standardized tests can be used, 
the test that assesses all basic reading 
skills is yet to be designed. This concurs 
with Buros and other authorities of tests 
and measurements. Therefore, three in- 
formal procedures are suggested 
a. check each child's cumulative 
record and his reading record 
b. administer informal tests of silent 
reading, oral rereading, and oral 
reading to small groups and when 
necessary to an individual 
c. observe each child as he partici- 
pates in reading lessons and in 
other school activities involving 
reading 


Method 


Regardless of the nature and the kind 
of diagnosis, individual differences in basic 
skill needs prevail. All children will not 
need help with the same skill or skills. In 
most primary classrooms, you will find 
two, three, and sometimes four reading 
groups. Yet, in the same classrooms, you 
will find all members of each group com- 
pleting the same independent activities 
(seatwork). They also will be completing 
the same page as well as every page in 
their workbooks. Their needs are different, 
but they get the same assignment! Are 
we differentiating or disintegrating? I 
wonder! 

Many teachers capsulate the skills, too. 
All children in first grade receive a capsule 
containing first-grade skills, all second- 
graders receive the second-grade capsule, 
and all third-graders receive the third- 
grade capsule. A child sitting in a third- 
grade classroom, who is receiving instruc- 
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tion from a primer, may be given the third- 
grade skills capsule. It is good for him! 
It challenges him! It charges him with 
frustration! Frequently this method is 
encouraged by a principal, a supervisor, or 
a curriculum coordinator who is attempt- 
ing to captivate his teacher audience by 
preparing ‘‘grade lists’’ of skills to be 
taught (frequently copied from teachers’ 
manuals or other authenticated docu- 
ments). Usually, the teachers place the list 
in file #13 while its “producer’’ basks in 
his achievement, ignorant of the fact that 
he is sponsoring a rigid and undesirable 
program of skills development. 


Materials 


No other contribution has had as great 
an impact on the development of reading 
skills as the preparation of wide and 
varied materials. Although many associate 
the exclusive use of story-type materials 
with the development of basic skills in the 
primary grades, in most situations it is a 
“has been’ use. Tradebooks for all levels 
of interest, social studies books, science 
books, arithmetic books, newspapers, and 
magazines are being written for all read- 
ing levels. Numerous audio-visual mate- 
rials are constantly being prepared. Basal 
texts, with their manuals and workbooks, 
are generally of high quality. They are 
attractive and the result of many years 
of research in language growth, child 
growth, and psychological and sociological 
learnings. 

Though basic reading skills are usually 
introduced through the basic reader, 
opportunities for use are augmented 
through the wealth of available materials. 
Unfortunately, the fact remains that basic 
reading skills are still introduced, ex- 
tended, and maintained within the con- 
fines of the reading period. It is the rare 
teacher who develops reading skills in the 
content areas. When children arrive at the 
intermediate grades, the junior high school, 
the senior high school, and sometimes at 
the college level, they swear that they have 
never heard of certain reading skills. Some 
are really “mixed-up” skill-wise! Others 
find themselves at “‘a dead end” and must 
be retaught the skills. 


The Approaches 
Which instructional approach yields the 
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most effective results in the development 
of basic reading skills? There are three 
choices: (1) the individualized approach 
of self-selection with emphasis on meet- 
ing differences individually, (2) the 
experience approach with the children 
supplying the subject matter through dis- 
cussion, and (3) the basal reader approach 
with the teacher using basal texts ac- 
companied by manuals and workbooks. 
The teacher may use one of six plans with 
the basal reader: the whole class plan, the 
level plan, the one group—one text plan, 
homogeneous departmentalization, the 
platoon plan, or differentiation within a 
classroom. Which of these approaches or 
plans is child-proof, learning-proof, read- 
ing-proof, and teaching-proof ? None! The 
best reading harvest can be reaped by 
using a combination—the individualized 
approach, the experience approach, and 
the basal reader approach with differen- 
tiation in the classroom. 


The Basic Skills in the Primary Grades 
—in Prospect 

Has experience and research strength- 
ened your teaching techniques of basic 
skills? Has the growing knowledge of how 
children develop and learn increased your 
understanding of their problems in intro- 
ducing and maintaining these skills? Are 
you satisfied that you are using all avail- 
able “know how’’? Where are you going? 
Are your objectives clear? Are you func- 
tioning at the highest efficiency level? Are 
you retaining the best of “the old’ and 
using the best of “the new”? Are you 
content to swing as the proverbial pen- 
dulum has swung OR are you ready to 
“settle down” and do an effective job of 
teaching the basic skills to the boys and 
the girls in the primary grades? YOU and 
ONLY YOU can be THE JUDGE! 


2. In the Intermediate Grades 


a. Changing Concepts of Reading 
Instruction in the Content Areas 


MYRON L. COULTER 


As one reads the research and literature 
related to the teaching of content at 
least one generalization becomes increas- 
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ingly clear. It is that the teaching of 
reading skills and the teaching of subject 
matter are inseparably related. The studies 
show that merely the fact that a child 
reads well from a general reading text is 
no guarantee that he will successfully 
master the unique reading skills required 
of arithmetic, science, and the social 
studies. In other words, while the close 
relationship exists between good reading 
ability and success in the mastery of con- 
tent, this is not an automatic coupling. 

Studies such as those reported by Fay’ 
and Artley? have shown that significant 
gains in achievement are obtained when 
special attention is given to the reading 
Ritts in arithmetic, science, and the social 
studies. So long as we are interested in 
improving teaching and learning, these 
words special attention retain their sig- 
nificance. They give the lie to any notions 
of a one-to-one relationship between gen- 
eral reading ability and achievement in the 
content areas, and they strongly imply 
that reading skills must be taught through- 
out the curriculum. 

As we look further through the litera- 
ture we may determine what are some of 
the common and unique skills in the 
various content areas. It becomes quite 
obvious that there is a need for stressing 
comprehension, vocabulary and word 
meaning, reading-study skills, the percep- 
tion of relationships, and the development 
of experiential background for all subject- 
matter fields.*:* 

Then there are more specialized skills 
such as map reading, locating verbal clues, 
and interpreting symbols. These skills are 
unique not because they are used only in 
one field, but because they are most often 
taught within a specific discipline. 

In addition to the skills there is a 
noticeable difference in today’s materials. 
The discovery of new knowledge and the 

Leo Fay, “Responsibility for and Methods of 
Promoting Growth in Reading in the Content Areas,” 
Better Readers for Our Times, International Reading 
Association Conference Proceedings, vol. 1, p. 92, 
= S. Artley, “A Study of Certain Relationships 
Existing Between General Reading Comprehension 
and Reading Comprehension in the Subject-Matter 
Areas,” Journal of Educational Research 37 :464-473, 
February, 1944 

SLeo Fay, “What Research Has to Say About 
Reading in the Content Fields,” Reading Teacher 
8:68-72, December, 1954. 

‘Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Third 


Edition, edited by Chester W. Harris, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1960, pp. 1122-1127. 
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rearrangement of already established 
knowledge have revised old textbooks and 
written new ones. Likewise, the increasing 
emphasis upon reading has encouraged 
the flood of thousands of trade books and 
supplementary texts which are available 
at every turn. These and other develop- 
ments have led to a jam-packed curriculum 
and a need for greater efficiency in teach- 
ing and learning. To further complicate 
the life of the teacher, studies are con- 
stantly identifying problems which daily 
confront us in the As uate use of teaching 
materials. An example is Mary Serra’s 
review of surveys of elementary social 
studies materials, in which she concluded 
that (a) there is an excessive concept 
burden, (b) there is insufficient repetition 
of difficult and unusual concepts, and (c) 
that the development of concepts is made 
more difficult by too frequent use of in- 
definite terms.° 

The findings of these and other studies 
are placing an increasing burden upon 
reading efficiency in the content areas, and 
point out the fact that teaching is not 
getting easier, in spite of improved tech- 
niques. It would not be so bad if a 
teacher could ditch the skills and rely 
upon one text, and it certainly would 
accomplish one thing. It would eliminate 
the pleasure and efficiency of learning. 


Reading and the Curriculum 


There are many reasons why reading is 
so vital to learning, aside from the fact 
that it is the major tool for the acquisition 
of basic information. When we look at 
the responsibilities our culture has placed 
upon the schools we see an urgent demand 
for improving children’s reading efficiency. 

Today our schools are pressured with 
requests for teaching more content and 
teaching it more effectively. The need for 
better development of work-study skills 
was never greater. We are asked to know 
more about Johnny—to be able to diag- 
nose his strengths and weaknesses for 
mastering content. There is greater desire 
for depth in understanding and more 
active pupil participation in the discovery 
of knowledge. There is a drive for creativ- 
ity, critical thinking, and problem solving. 


5Mary C. Serra, “The Concept Burden of Instruc- 
tional Materials,” Elementary Chol Journal 5$3:275- 
285, 1953. 


We are at new heights in demanding 
better command of arithmetic skills, in 
probing mew science concepts, and in 
developing international understandings. 

Of course the teacher is responsible for 
providing the learning environment which 
will satisfy these demands, but the ultimate 
burden for accomplishing these tasks rests 
with the learner. No teacher can do these 
jobs for him, but all teachers can help 
equip him to do these jobs more satisfac- 
torily. And the teacher who ignores the 
uncommon reading skills is leaving out a 
major item of his pupils’ equipment. 

It is interesting to note that the chang- 
ing concepts of reading as described by 
Dr. McCullough and the changing con- 
cepts of the content areas are comple- 
mentary. As in reading, the major emphases 
in the content areas cluster around the 
objectives of a better foundation of read- 
ing and thinking skills, more extensive 
and intensive reading, a variety of teaching 
and grouping techniques, improved mate- 
rials and procedures in diagnosing pupil 
abilities and inabilities, inductive reason- 
ing, and the judicious employment of a 
variety of materials. There is further 
agreement that it is exceedingly difficult, 
and just as undesirable, to label or identify 
any pure forms of organizational and 
pedagogical patterns. Also, we now more 
fully appreciate the child’s abilities and 
realize that we have much to learn from 
him — from his background, from his 
thinking, his writing, his reading, and his 
doing. For too long we have overlooked 
our best teaching resource — our pupils. 
And any teacher who has not experienced 
the somewhat startling revelation that his 
kids have more to offer him than he has 
to offer them has not fully lived. 


Reading and Arithmetic 


For more concrete illustrations of the 
changing concept let's look at the field of 
arithmetic. In the intermediate grades 
there is renewed emphasis upon the dis- 
covery of principles, the solution of verbal 
problems, the mental processes a child 
goes through in solving a problem, the 
social practicality of the content, and the 
processes of judging, estimating, and 
justifying the solution. The accent is on 
functional, timely, meaningful arithmetic. 
Instead of dividing five boys into one 
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apple we are now more concerned with 
how many and what kind of provisions 
are needed for a five-boy week-end camp- 
ing trip. 

Just as reading is an act of discovery 
so is the most profitable teaching-learning 
program in arithmetic. When youngsters 
are led to discover the basic principles 
through inductive processes the outcomes 
are more meaningful and longer lasting. 

The solution of verbal problems has 
long been a matter of concern to arith- 
metic teachers. There is a need for direct 
attention to the structure of the problem 
statement, the terminology used, the 
perception of relevant clues, and the 
interpretation of the general sense of the 
problem. Placing emphasis upon careful 
reading will help to eliminate one of the 
major gremlins of problem solution — 
carelessness. 

An interesting and often enlightening 
experiment in diagnosis is to have the 
youngsters verbalize or, even better, write 
out the steps and thinking procedures they 
went through in solving a problem. Talk 
about individual differences! They pop 
out all over the place when youngsters 
describe the various methods they used to 
get the right answer. And who can criti- 
cize them for the incorrect procedures if 
they come up with the correct solution? 
The point is that while there may be 
several methods of attack and solution, 
one or two may be more efficient than the 
others. And then the teaching begins. 

As in reading there is a continuing need 
for group work of various types in arith- 
metic. Grouping for a single specific pur- 
pose, grouping which occasionally mixes 
the high and low ability levels, and group- 
ing for purposes of discussing and com- 
leting the work in study guides, work- 
om, project assignments, etc., each has 
a place in the instructional program. 


Reading and Science 


Similar changes of concept surround the 
science content for the intermediate grades, 
except in many respects it is the teacher 
who is trying to stay abreast of his pupils. 

There is certainly a remaining need for 
emphasis upon the natural sciences, but 
new dimensions are being added constant- 
ly. We are now in space with the astro- 
nauts, at super-supersonic speeds with the 
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X-15 rocket plane, and in orbit with the 
Discoverers, Explorers, Echoes, and Sput- 
niks. Within the span of ten years we have 
gone from the conquest of Everest to 
surfacing at the pole with the atomic sub- 
marine Skate and on to the fringes of 
outer space. The scope of modern science 
is frightening when thought of in terms 
of organizing a teaching program which 
leads to basic understandings of these 
technological achievements. The unan- 
swered challenge facing us now is how to 
provide a program that is a 
manageable, and understandable. 


It is obvious that reading skills and 
interests play a major role in the science 
program. The mastery of the technical 
vocabulary and fundamental concepts of 
science content calls for a vigorous teacher- 
directed study program which includes 
word meaning, reference work, the relat- 
ing of concepts, noting detail, following 
written directions, and grasping main 
ideas.° 

Encouraging interest in wide reading is 
an important task of the teacher, especially 
in science. But possibly more important is 
the directing of already existent reading 
interests into the appropriate materials. 

The present accent on science teaching 
has led to at least two interesting side 
effects with regard to reading. On the one 
hand volumes of children’s science trade 
books are being published. On the other 
hand many teachers have retreated to the 
basic science text in order to ensure some- 
thing other than an incidental treatment 
of content, and still others have moved 
into the text in order to ensure a fair, 
comprehensive, and I might add super- 
ficial, treatment of the many facets of 
the content. In either case, as a result of 
teachers’ good intentions for meeting the 
demands of teaching more science, the 
program has often become a series of 
rather poorly taught reading lessons, ig- 
noring the principles of both good reading 
and science skills. 

The youngsters are reading the science 
trade books, often of their own volition. 
It is our job to capitalize upon this 
valuable asset and nadia it a part of the 
classroom instruction. This can be done 
through project work, discussions, inde- 


*A. S. Artley, op. cit. 
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pendent experiments, and _ individual 


assignments. 


Reading and the Social Studies 

When we look at the changing face of 
the unstable intermediate grade social 
studies program, we immediately recognize 
the importance of a realistic reading pro- 
gram. The scope of the social studies 
ranges from the historical and geographic 
concepts of ancient civilizations to the 
political, economic, cultural, and physical 
characteristics of contemporary issues and 
world hot spots. Within this continuum 
are found a myriad concepts and a spe- 
cialized vocabulary, most of which will be 
encountered either for the first time or in 
an entirely different context from their 
common uses. The terms feudal system, 
tribunal, earth grid, alliance, and thou- 
sands of others represent not only specific 
terms but also basic concepts which are 
presented to youngsters in machine-gun 
fashion. A thorough study of these new 
terms as they appear in context is of itself 
a vital and exacting undertaking. But of 
course there is more. Isolated concepts are 
as meaningless as words out of context. 
These ideas must be related and this is 
accomplished through a process of syn- 
thesis, with interpretive reading ability as 
the binding cement. 

In dealing with contemporary issues 
such as politics and the cold war our 
youngsters have need of the ability to 
determine fact from fantasy. Teachers of 
the upper intermediate grades are finding 
it entirely possible to use newspaper edi- 
torials and other popular writings which 
adhere to a particular point of view for 
the purposes of teaching critical reading 
and reaction. 

There are other specific reading skills 
which can be best taught through social 
studies content. For instance, the proper 
utilization of the various types of maps, 
globes, and charts calls for several keenly 
developed abilities. These technical mate- 
rials and abilities are often of far greater 
value in establishing the significance of 
man’s environment than is the written 
text. There is no question that location, 
size, shape, and distance are important, 
although often neglected. But of equal, 


if not greater, importance is the knowl- 
edge of why the seasons change, why we 
gain or lose a day when crossing the inter- 
national date line, and why there is no 
such thing as a permanent north pole at 
90° north latitude. These facts are on the 
globe for the world to see, but they call 
for a specialized skill—the observation 
and interpretation of relationships. 

For more general information the read- 
ing of biographies, historical fiction, the 
fascinating diary accounts of the west- 
ward movement across America, and other 
sources are waiting to be read. Television 
series such as Bold Journey and Expedi- 
tion provide not only exciting factual 
accounts of adventure, but also free lesson 
plans and study guides for teachers. 

It looks very much as if a teacher can 
no longer afford the dubious luxury of 
being a reading teacher for only forty-five 
minutes a day. And if the facilities are 
available, every intermediate-grade teacher 
should see to it that each child holds a 
circulation card from the nearest public 
library. 

In summary, the various content fields 
represent the means for organizing bodies 
of related information into teaching-learn- 
ing clusters, with the ultimate aims of 
preparing the learners in subject matter 
and also in the abilities to understand, to 
interrelate, to implement, and to further 
explore the knowledge of the field. Both 
teachers and learners must take the giant 
step from the what and the how to the 
why and the what else in each subject 
area. 

Herein lie many implications for teach- 
ing the skills of reading. Since each indi- 
vidual must rely upon various forms of 
reading and the accompanying thought 
processes for gathering much of his in- 
formation, he must learn to quickly com- 
prehend new ideas, and he must develo 
the particular techniques which will 
enable him to probe beneath the surface 
of knowledge. 

This is not to say that a child cannot 
learn without high reading ability, but it 
does say that the better his reading and 
thinking abilities the better his chances for 
understanding the whys and what elses of 
any body of content. 
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b. Changing Concepts of Reading 
Instruction in the Development 
of Basic Skills 


RICHARD FRENCH 


I speak as a teacher of intermediate 
grade children. I feel, in all humility, that 
my role is an important one. My students 
look to me for guidance and inspiration as 
they seek to master that most basic tool of 
learning, reading. They are dependent 
upon my instruction for the strengthening 
and extension of those skills to which they 
have already been introduced; dnd they 
rely upon my tutelage for the acquisition 
of those new skills which will enable them 
to become the independent workers they 
are required to be by the nature of the 
work of the grades that follow. 


I fully appreciate the challenge of 
teaching the middle-graders. My students 
may have differed only a few years in their 
ability to read when they were in the early 
primary grades; but by the time they are 
with me in the intermediate grades, they 
test in years all the way from eight to 
eighteen, with vast differences existing 
even among those who test at the same 
grade level. 

Truly the vast differences in reading 
ability that are found in the intermediate 
grades are challenging; but rather than to 
deplore their existence, it is my task to 
provide appropriate learning experiences 
in light of the differences that exist, thus 
encouraging each child to grow to the 
limits of his capabilities. 

Yes, my role as classroom teacher is an 
important one. When the door to my class- 
room closes, I am alone with my students; 
and they are dependent upon me. They 
are dependent upon my understanding of 
the reading process and my ability to guide 
them through reading experiences that will 
insure their becoming successful readers. 
I serve as the arranger of their environ- 
ment, the planner and guide of their 
learning experiences, and the releaser of 
their inherent abilities. Because of their 
dependence upon me, it is my respon- 
sibility to make sure that my every instruc- 
tional act is well-conceived and properly 
executed. If it were otherwise, I would not 
be deserving of my position. 
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As a teacher, I must heed the scientific 
evidence resulting from studies made in 
the field of reading. I must likewise 
investigate and implement the changing 
concepts of reading instruction which 
have come about due to the evidence 
presented by reading research. For as a 
teacher, I am the one who must effect the 
changes that research indicates should be 
made. It is the purpose of this paper to 
indicate how I, as an intermediate grade 
teacher, plan to implement the changing 
concepts of reading instruction in the 
development of basic skills at the inter- 
mediate level. 


Understanding the Reading Process 


To begin with, I find that I must be- 
come more articulate as to what the many 
facets of the reading process are. I can no 
longer think of reading solely in terms of 
the components—vocabulary, comprehen- 
sion, and speed. Behind these labels there 
are hidden subtleties, some only recently 
brought into focus by reading studies. If 
I as the classroom teacher am not aware of 
the many skills required of the good 
reader in the perception of words, the 
comprehension of the ideas expressed, the 
reaction to these ideas, and the integration 
of new ideas with past experiences; then 
I assuredly will not be successful as a 
teacher in providing the experiences neces- 
sary for the development of these skills. 

How can I attain a proper understand- 
ing of all the factors involved in the 
reading process? Well, for one thing, I 
can seek this knowledge on my own. I can 
read the writings of the leaders in the 
field of reading. I can become acquainted 
with the professional journals in the fields 
of reading and the language arts. I can 
become familiar with the recent research 
carried on in the reading field. 

As a second avenue to attaining the 
understanding I need, I can seek help from 
professional sources. If I have had little 
training in reading methods, thus possess- 
ing a meager background with regard to 
the skills that are involved in the reading 
process, I can take the training that will 
help me become familiar with the skills I 
am expected to teach. If I am unable to 
effectively analyze research studies, I can 
take the training that will enable me to 
analyze research. It is evident in every 
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instance, that the burden of responsibility 
for acquiring the necessary insight as to 
the skills involved in the reading process 
rests upon my shoulders. 


Diagnosing Pupil Needs 


After becoming more articulate as to 
the skills of the reading process, what ts 
my next step as a classroom teacher in 
implementing the changing concepts of 
reading instruction? It would seem to me 
that my next step would be to become 
more adept in diagnosing the needs of the 
pupils I instruct. Since learning is thought 
to wen where the learner is, I had better 
discover the techniques that will enable my 
knowing just where each of my pupils is 
with regard to the reading skills. 

How can I diagnose the strengths and 
weaknesses of my pupils? There are many 
ways. Of course there is the information 
obtained from the cumulative records and 
comments of previous teachers. There is 
the information that can be obtained 
through individual conferences where each 
pupil reads from a variety of materials of 
graduated difficulty in order that his basic 
strengths and weaknesses may be deter- 
mined. Then there is the testing program 
which can be carried out at the beginning 
of the year, a program leading to the 
identification of each pupil's needs. I 
refer to a testing program wherein the 
teacher seeks to understand the pupil's 
reaction to individual test items and test 
sections rather than to the type of testing 
program wherein the total test scores are 
recorded for each pupil and then filed 
away for posterity. May I add that in this 
type of testing program the teacher is 
interested in the test instrument itself; 
for the test must be analyzed and under- 
stood by the teacher if very much is to be 
gained by its administration. 

In addition to the techniques of diagno- 
sis already mentioned, there is the tech- 
nique of —s each pupil in terms 
of other factors that relate to reading. 
This appraisal can be carried on not only 
during the period of reading instruction, 
but throughout the entire school day. This 
appraisal could cover such factors as: 
visual and physical habits while reading; 
personality traits and health factors that 
might have a bearing on reading success; 
reading background; past success in read- 


ing; speed of reading and the ability to 
do many types of reading; attitude toward 
reading, both expressed and observed; 
reading interests and preferences, relating 
both to style of reading material and 
content; ability in the related fields of 
speaking, writing, and listening; and oral 
reading ability. There is much to know 
about each pupil; and as a teacher of 
reading I must “ skilled in the techniques 
of appraising each pupil's abilities. 


Organization of the Reading Program 


Now then, if we have made ourselves 
aware of the skills that are required in the 
process of becoming successful readers, 
and if we have determined where each 
child in the class stands with regard to 
skills through diagnostic techniques, where 
do we go from here? Or, in other words, 
how do we organize our reading program 
so as to provide effective, sequential in- 
struction in the teaching of the basic 
skills necessary for the development of 
good readers? 


The only sure answer to this question 
would seem to be that there is no sure 
method of organizing for reading instruc- 
tion so as to simply and magically insure 
every child’s acquiring the basic reading 
skills. Rather, it would seem to be a 
matter of organizing the reading program 
so as to provide a balance of emphasis as 
far as the various aspects of reading are 
concerned; with constant evaluation of the 
organizational plan so as to determine its 
success in covering all phases of the read- 
ing process. 

Care must be taken to avoid the over- 
emphasis of any one phase of the reading 
process to the detriment of the other 
phases of reading. This was aptly pointed 
out by the late William S. Gray’ in a 
letter to the editor of Phi Delta Kappan. 
In his letter, in which he discussed his 
review of evidence pertaining to the place 
of phonics in a reading instruction pro- 
gram, Dr. Gray stated: 

“When all the facts were considered, 
three conclusions emerged: 1) Experimen- 
tation thus far does not establish the su- 
periority of any one method, due to the 
fact that experimentation has not involved 
all methods and made comparisons between 
them. 2) That the nature of the growth in 


1William S. Gray, “Letter to the Editor,” Phi 
Delta Kappan, XLII, November 1960, pp. 87-88. 
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the ability to read is determined by the em- 
phasis in teaching. If it is on phonics, pupils 
grow rapidly in ability to recognize words 
which are largely phonetic in character. If 
the content is stressed, pupils grow in their 
capacity for grasping meaning and in their 
ability to understand what is read. 3) Prog- 
ress is most effective when instruction at any 
given level emphasizes all of the aspects of 
reading that make for competent readers at 
that level. 

“Practice during recent years has been 
guided largely by the third finding cited 
above. As far as I can determine, there is 
more emphasis today on word recognition 
than during the Forties. Descriptions of 
most of the improvement programs which 
have appeared in recent literature em- 
phasize the importance of balanced emphases 
on all aspects of reading.” 

Now, in addition to our interest in a 
balance of emphasis, we must be con- 
cerned with the efficiency with which our 
instructional program is organized. How 
do we organize our instructional period, 
confronted with a classroom of middle- 
graders possessing a seemingly endless 
array of individual needs as far as basic 
skills are concerned ? 


It would seem again that there is no 
sure pattern. The teacher can, however, 
determine fairly easily which needs must 
be met by individual instruction, which 
can be met by small group instruction, 
and which can be met by working with 
the entire class as one group—organizing 
his instructional program accordingly. The 
teacher can also come to discover how 
children of different ability levels, who 
have a common need for instruction in a 
basic skill, can be taught in a group situa- 
tion and then be led to practice the skill 
that they have received instruction in at 
their individual levels. Again, balance is 
desirable—each child receiving instruc- 
tion in a variety of grouping situations. 

Can I rightfully establish the organiza- 
tional pattern before I know my students 
and their needs? No, for to have a set 
organization prepared before the students 
arrive in my classroom would be like the 
doctor having a prescription ready for me 
before he had diagnosed my ailment. 

This points up the need for flexibility 
as far as instructional materials are con- 
cerned, too. The teacher must know the 
materials and what they will help him 
accomplish; and just as in the case of the 
doctor's prescription, must prescribe them 
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after the diagnosis has been made, not 
before. 


Conclusion 


I have expressed the need for better 
understanding of the many facets of the 
reading process on the part of the teacher. 
The importance of increased skill in 
diagnosing pupil needs was emphasized. 
Finally, the need for basing the organiza- 
tion of the instructional program on pupil 
needs, while making sure that there is 
balance in emphasis, was stressed. 


Common to the implementation of 
each of these concepts is the increasing 
responsibility of the classroom teacher in 
understanding his pupils and planning 
experiences that will enable each child to 
attain maximum growth. If we are to 
encourage each child to grow to the limits 
of his capabilities, then each of us as 
teachers must seek to implement the tech- 
niques through which children may be 
guided to greater heights. It is the “‘each”’ 
in “teaching” that is so important. Each 
of us as teachers must grow that each 
child may benefit. 


3. In Secondary Schools 


a. Changing Concepts in Reading 
in Secondary Schools 


HENRY A. BAMMAN 


Until comparatively recent years the 
teaching of reading was considered the 
responsibility of primary teachers. That it 
is impossible to complete such instruction 
in the first three grades became evident as 
investigations were made into (1) the 
nature of the reading process and the 
developmental skills involved, (2) the 
skills = in students in the middle 
grades and junior and senior high schools, 
and (3) the course of child development. 
Taken together, the results of these studies 
showed that the primary child is too 
immature to acquire the most advanced 
types of skills and that certain skills must 
be introduced and mastered in the middle 
and upper grades, at the earliest. Over the 
past three decades schools have come to 
the general practice of teaching reading 
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and study skills systematically as an 
integral part of the curriculum throughout 
the elementary school. Unless such instruc- 
tion is provided, older pupils cannot 
handle the more difficult material and 
increasingly complex ideas with which 
they are expected to deal. 

At about the beginning of World War 
II, educators noticed that many secondary 
students were unable to read their text- 
books sufficiently well. This unfortunate 
situation was partially the result of the 
growing tendency of students to stay in 
school until they were sixteen or more and 
of the growing practice of promoting 
slow-learning students into high school, 
largely on the basis of chronological age. 
Nowadays eigee every student con- 
tinues into high school, for these reasons: 
there are laws establishing a minimum age 
for leaving school; employers increasingly 
demand that their employees have a high 
school diploma (supported strongly by 
labor unions, these same employers dis- 
courage young people from seeking jobs 
before they have finished high school 
training); and there is a general cultural 
acceptance of high school graduation as a 
minimal educational goal. Consequently, 
the present high school population is 
extremely heterogeneous as compared with 
the selective group which was enrolled in 
high school twenty-five years ago. 

With the realization that many second- 
ary students lack the reading skills 
requisite for preparing their lessons, the 
larger school systems began experimenting 
with continuous developmental reading 
experiences for students for the entire 
twelve-year period of the school cur- 
riculum. Denver, Philadelphia, New 
York, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, 
among others, began an appraisal of the 
reading of students in their systems. In 
the vast body of research which we have 
in the field of reading instruction, how- 
ever, there is little to be found which 
is helpful to us in setting up a good read- 
ing program for the secondary school. 
Elizabeth Simpson, Ruth Strang, Margaret 
Early, Arno Jewett, Guy Bond, and 
Agnella Gunn have made outstanding 
contributions. The need for descriptions 
of workable programs, particularly in 
terms of reading in the content fields, and 
for reports of sound research in the total 


spectrum of skills for the secondary stu- 
dent is indeed paramount. 

Heavy and widespread demands for 
efficient reading. Because the high school 
curriculum is exploratory, much reading 
is required. Every subject opens up a new 
world of knowledge and action through 
enlightening initial experiences, or at the 
very least it broadens already familiar 
fields through revealing entirely different 
perspectives from those seen in earlier 
school years. All these new curricular 
demands call for much reading in every 
subject. All secondary school teachers, 
therefore, have a definite responsibility 
for helping their students to read effec- 
tively and extensively in their respective 
content areas. 

Some teachers of the academic subjects 
are inclined to think that only in their 
fields is it necessary for students to carry 
on an extensive reading program. Other 
teachers of the more technical subjects, or 
of subjects requiring a great deal of com- 
putation or manipulation of a mechanical 
nature, tend to feel that they have little or 
no responsibility for guiding their stu- 
dents’ reading, since reading seems to be 
relatively unimportant in these technical 
subjects. Actually, the students’ reading 
is important to learning in all subjects of 
the curriculum. It is obviously crucial in 
the social sciences and literature; but 
physics, chemistry, home economics, 
algebra, agriculture, and others require 
thoughtful reading, too. In order to under- 
stand the principles of electricity, students 
must read. Reading recipes and directions 
on dress patterns in home econemics, 
reading specification sheets for building 
a desk or repairing an automobile in 
industrial arts, and reading problems and 
theorems in algebra and geometry call for 
genuine skill in word recognition, word 
meanings, comprehension, and critical 
thinking. The students’ general compe- 
tency in any of these subjects is dependent 
on their ability to read efficiently. 

Teachers in the secondary school must 
feel a deep concern for any students who 
have high potential but read poorly. First 
of all, such students must be identified, 
their weaknesses discovered, and a 
remedial program laid out. The hardest 
task of all may be to interest these stu- 
dents in improving their own reading. 





Some measures of motivation are (1) 
revealing to a student his actual potential 
and the strong possibility for his improv- 
ing in reading; (2) starting with some 
simple and practical measures that are 
likely to bring speedy improvement; (3) 
giving speed exercises on relatively simple 
materials and having the student keep a 
graph to show his gain in rate and com- 
prehension; (4) providing materials com- 
mensurate, in level of difficulty and 
breadth of interests, with the student's 
needs. The point here is that it is im- 
portant to involve the high-potential low- 
achiever in a reading program. It will pay 
high dividends. 

Then there are those students who 
already read well but need guidance in 
acquiring the more advanced skills that 
high school and college courses call for. 
Here a truly developmental reading pro- 
gram is essential—one that builds on an 
elementary school curriculum that has 
adequately done its reading job to the 
extent that the students were mature and 
able enough to master the skills appro- 
priate at the grade level. 

One consideration that should con- 
stantly be kept in mind is: Of what last- 
ing value will be the reading skills which 
are being taught? Students must acquire 
skill in recognizing words; deriving word 
meanings, comprehending sentences, para- 
graphs, and whole selections; selecting 
only the pertinent data; evaluating the 
authenticity of materials; and grasping 
the implied ideas that they are ready to 
continue to be effective readers in a world 
that abounds in reading materials that 
report staggering discoveries, discuss 
crucial social and political problems, con- 
tain suggestions that will improve profes- 
sional and vocational skills and insights, 
and afford deep pleasure in reading best 
sellers and less popular materials of 
quality. 

The modern citizen must of necessity 
turn to reading materials to maintain his 
perspective on the changing scene. In like 
manner, a critical reader must be able to 
choose from among the thousands of titles 
published each year those books and 
periodicals that satisfy his values and 
needs. Good readers will choose to read 
a particular book not because it is a cur- 
rent fad, but because it contains authentic 
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information or depicts m and places 
accurately and artistically, iscrimination 
and judgment in the choice of books mark 
the mature reader; it is such qualities that 
high school teachers should cultivate in 
their best students. 

Organizing for action. Who is to be 
responsible for the teaching of reading in 
the secondary school? The answer, obvi- 
ously, is: every teacher who is responsible 
for the teaching of language in any form. 
We are on the threshold of exciting 
change in the reorganization of the high 
school for more effective and efficient 
instruction; evidence of this is to be found 
in the enthusiasm which has been ex- 
pressed, nationwide, for the “Trump 
Plan,” which envisions teamwork among 
all teachers and, most noteworthy, the 
recognition of truly masterful teachers, 
who will serve not only as teachers of 
large groups of students but also as 
mentors for the young and inexperienced 
teachers. Within the framework of this 
plan, one can see possibilities of organ- 
izing for meeting the problems in reading 
in the secondary school. 

Reading instruction 7s the responsibility 
of each teacher, despite the fact that few 
secondary teachers are trained to teach 
reading as a skill in their particular subject 
areas; however, the response that we 
cannot act because we have so few trained 
reading specialists for the secondary school 
is one which cannot be sanctioned by pro- 
fessional people. Let's consider what can 
be done. 

First, all personnel — administrators, 
supervisors, counselors, teachers, and sub- 
ject-matter specialists—must be involved 
in considering the reading program. Con- 
sideration must be given, by the entire 
staff of the school, to the scope and 
sequence of reading skills. Here the aid 
of an experienced elementary teacher or 
a reading specialist is indicated. Which 
of the skills are common to all content 
fields? Which, particularly, fall within 
the province of the individual subject or 
department? Which skills appear to be 
neglected by most of the teachers? 

Second, a decision must be reached as 
to a responsible person in each content 
area, a person who will lead the group of 
teachers to a study of the research which 
exists in terms of skills which are pertinent 
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to the particular subject. As a group, these 
teachers can plan a sequence of skills 
which are to be taught by each teacher in 
his own subject. 

Third, if the skills which are common 
to all content fields have been clearly 
identified, who will assume responsibility 
for teaching those skills? Traditionally, 
the English teacher has borne the burden; 
it should be pointed out, however, that 
seldom is the teacher of English equipped 
to teach reading skills other than those 
which apply to her own emphases of 
literature and composition. On the other 
hand, common skills of word recognition, 
vocabulary, comprehension, and critical 
thinking could probably be made a part 
of the English curriculum, based on a 
clearly stated scope and sequence of skills 
which would identify the year and the 
subject in which emphasis is to be given 
to all students who study English. 

Fourth, a sound program of evaluation 
is needed. Literally hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are spent each year on testing 
programs in our high schools; yet, we see 
so little evidence of evaluation techniques 
which explicitly identify students who are 
in need of help in particular reading 
skills. Results of standardized tests must 
be studied carefully and interpreted to all 
of the teachers who are concerned with 
the education of a particular student; 
furthermore, careful diagnosis of partic- 
ular weaknesses and strengths must be 
made before a program is planned to help 
that student and others who have similar 
reading needs. 

Fifth, at least three types of reading 
programs must be considered, if the needs 
of all students are to be met: (1) a 
remedial program for those students who 
are marginal in their capacity to learn 
and who have crippling emotional or 
social problems which prevent them from 
learning; (2) a corrective program for 
the student of average or pe ability, 
who is relatively free of personal prob- 
lems, but who is not achieving at a level 
commensurate with his ability and grade- 
placement; and (3) a developmental 
program for those superior students who 
are reading well enough to achieve average 
grades, but who need extension of their 
skills if they are to realize their potential. 
The remedial program requires the serv- 


ices of a reading specialist, one who has a 
deep understanding of developmental and 
remedial techniques and who is experi- 
enced in handling the disturbed and 
reluctant student. The corrective and de- 
velopmental programs are the respon- 
sibilities of classroom teachers, with 
assistance from the reading specialist; 
through inservice training, special colleges 
courses, or pooling of their own teaching 
experiences, these teachers may learn to 
give instruction in reading skills for their 
own particular subjects. 

Sixth, materials of a broad range of 
interests and difficulty must be available 
to every teacher. Never before, in the 
history of education, have we had so 
many wonderful materials, adapted to all 
interests and abilities, as we have today. 
The concept of the single textbook for a 
class in the secondary school has yielded to 
multi-level texts and reference materials 
which give every student an opportunity 
to — in classroom activities. 
Indispensable in planning materials for 
each of the content areas is the good 
librarian, who should be a key person in 
any reading program. 

Finally, a beginning must be made, 
modest though it may be. If each teacher 
of a content area were to assume respon- 
sibility for teaching one particular skill, 
a worthwhile step has been taken. The 
tendency in the past has been to set up a 
“reading class’’ to which problem students 
could be referred. Too often, these classes 
have been gadget-centered, conducted by 
a teacher who has not been enthusiastic 
about his assignment; such programs are 
to be found in high schools throughout 
the nation. They have not, and they 
cannot, meet the needs. Nothing can be 
substituted for the classroom teacher, the 
subject specialist, who regards the teach- 
ing of reading and study skills as an 
integral part of the learning situation. 

It is truly encouraging to note how 
much time, thought, and energy many 
secondary teachers are devoting to setting 
up programs to improve the reading of 
their students. The typical high school 
teacher understands how heterogeneous 
the high school population has come to be, 
why it has become so, and why he has 
responsibility for meeting the needs and 
interests of the students as they come to 
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him for instruction. Any conscientious 
teacher stands ready to make all necessary 
adaptations so that he can provide ade- 
quate learning experiences for all youth, 
regardless of how widely divergent their 
interests and abilities may be. 

How wisely and constructively the 
teacher has dealt with his students will 
become evident in future years as they 
assume their adult responsibilities as 
workers, heads of families, and citizens 
who may or may not be inclined and able 
to read with understanding and critical 
judgment about the conditions and prob- 
lems that are confronting them at the 
time. This is the challenge to the teachers 
in our secondary schools. How well will 
we meet it? 


b. Changing Concepts of Reading 
Instruction in the Development of 
Basic Skills 


ROSEMARY GREEN WILSON 


“Changing Concepts of Reading In- 
struction” as developed by Constance 
McCullough in the keynote address ap- 
pens dealt with the entire range of 
reading from kindergarten to college and 
from general classroom to clinic situations. 
This address will represent, I believe, a 
milestone in the field of reading because 
of its comprehensive yet succinct coverage 
of an important period of educational 
growth. As I reviewed the ideas presented 
in Dr. McCullough’s paper in preparation 
for my statement, I was impressed by the 
fact that at no level were there greater or 
more revolutionary changes in concepts 
regarding reading instruction than at the 
secondary. Whereas at the elementary 
level there was change of the degree and 
kind cited by Dr. McCullough, at the 
secondary the change was complete and 
overwhelming. As someone who not only 
has lived and taught through all these 
changing years, but has had supervisory 
responsibility for implementing these 
changes in a number of secondary schools, 
I bring you these thoughts today. 


A brief description of the background 
against which these changes took place is 
essential in understanding the material 
which I shall discuss in this paper. As a 


beginning teacher, I was still in the era 
when children “learned to read” in 
Grades 1 to 3 and “read to learn” from 
that point on. There was actually a course 
of study in reading in use in our school 
system at that time which stated this fact. 
Beyond regular periods for “audience 
reading” and ‘“‘study reading’’ in the inter- 
mediate grades, no further attention was 
given to the development of basic skills. 
Beyond the elementary schools there was 
complete and utter silence. If you compare 
this with the wealth of material available 
today in the area of secondary reading, 
philosophy, basic principles, techniques, 
and materials, it is easy to realize how far 
we have come in the last twenty-five years. 
Actually, these changing concepts at the 
secondary level have had their greatest 
acceleration within the last ten to fifteen 
years! By standards of educational change 
and development, this is indeed meteoric. 
Let me hasten to add at this point that 
this change in the attitude of secondary 
teachers to reading is far from a fait 
accompli. For every high school teacher 
who is convinced of the necessity for 
planning and carrying out a program of 
skills development at every grade level, 
there are a number who honestly feel that 
this would be unnecessary if “the elemen- 
tary schools had done a better job of 
teaching reading.”’ To this latter group the 
idea of reading as a developmental process 
is either unknown or unacceptable. As a 
result, those of us who work daily with 
secondary school teachers are faced with 
a problem of revising and adapting our 
suggestions and techniques to meet the 
varying needs of teachers in transition. 


Organization of the Reading Program 


No more important job needs to be done 
in a skills program at the secondary level 
than the planning and organizing of a 
pao which will permit maximum 
earning to take place. Keeping in mind 
the varied degrees of teacher readiness 
mentioned above as well as the increas- 
ingly heterogeneous school population at 
the upper gride levels, some type of 
grouping which will reduce the range of 
reading achievement within a class is 
essential. Fortunately, recent developments 
including the Conant reports have made it 
possible to recommend grouping without 
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apologies. What is important now, it 
seems to me, is the way in which groups 
are formed, the criteria which are used to 
determine the grouping, and the allow- 
ance for a flexibility which will permit 
as correction of errors of placement. 
nitial grouping at the secondary level 
which in most school systems is seventh 
grade or the beginning of junior high 
school can best be done through the 
administration and use of the results of a 
standardized reading test. Such test results 
provide a workable basis for a rough 
grouping for work in the improvement of 
basic skills. The grade equivalent scores 
provide sufficient information for dividing 
classes in such a way that the high as well 
as the low achievers in reading can be 
grouped for instructional —— Nat- 
urally, other evidence of achievement and 
potential will be considered in assigning 
pupils to reading groups. Such techniques 
as the group or individual reading in- 
ventory, the complete cumulative record 
of the pupil if available, teacher observa- 
tion as recorded in anecdotal records, and 
other information will assist in the proper 
placement for reading of those boys and 
girls who enter the secondary schools with 
little more in common than their chron- 
ological age. If provision is made also 
for flexibility which permits necessary 
changes as need arises, the administration 
has taken a long step toward implementing 
the program of skills development at the 
secondary level. In addition to these 
measures, of course, a certain amount of 
grouping can be expected as a result of 
course selection, particularly from ninth 
grade onward, as vocational choices group 
students into academic, commercial, in- 
dustrial, and other types of classes. 

It is interesting to note in relation to 
achievement grouping in the skills pro- 
gram that my experience with teachers has 
shown them to be overwhelmingly in 
favor of it. At the secondary level, partic- 
ularly, where teacher training in the fields 
of reading is meager or non-existent, 
there is much evidence to support the 
greater achievement of pupils in classes in 
which the range of instructional levels of 
reading has been narrowed. It is the 
exceptional high school teacher who has 
the experience and supply of materials to 
do the kind of job required in the im- 
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— of basic skills in a completely 
eterogeneous class. To support this 
statement further, I can cite the results of 
a recent survey reported at a meeting of 
the State Reading Committee of Penn- 
sylvania last week. The questionnaire on 
which the survey results were based was 
sent to all teachers, both elementary and 
secondary, in a heavily populated indus- 
trial county contiguous to Philadelphia. 
The answers to those questions which 
dealt with teacher reaction to achievement 
grouping in a basic skills program were 
overwhelmingly in favor of this type of 
curricular adjustment. It is also interesting 
to note in passing that elementary teachers 
were as enthusiastic as secondary in their 
preference for some kind of inter- or intra- 
class grouping. 


Approaches and Techniques 


Undoubtedly the area requiring the 
greatest amount of work with teachers at 
the high school level is that which Dr. 
McCullough referred to as “approaches” 
and to which I should like to add the word 
“techniques.” Here, we are not so much 
dealing with changing concepts as we are 
introducing an entirely new approach to 
the group of teachers I have spoken of 
previously as “in transition.” One en- 
couraging aspect of this task is the fact 
that, with proper guidance, many teachers 
can be led to see and understand that many 
good techniques which they have em- 
ployed for years in their classrooms are, in 
fact, equally good techniques for use in 
developmental reading. Certainly the 
directed reading activity or D.R.A. with 
its provision for motivation, clarification 
of concept and vocabulary difficulties, 
directed silent reading, and check of com- 
prehension has much in common with 
effective methods which have been used in 
English, science, and social studies classes 
for many years. 

Another technique, which has proved 
successful in training secondary teachers 
in the area of reading, has been the pub- 
lication by our schools of a guide entitled 
“Developmental Reading.” This provides 
each teacher with a scope and sequence 
outline of a course in the development of 
basic reading skills, detailed outlines on 
such topics as “Reading with Purpose,” 
“Reading for Main Ideas,” “Word Study,” 
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and many others, and even a few sample 
lesson plans to give additional help to 
the new and inexperienced teacher. Such 
a guide read individually or, better still, 
used as a basis for faculty or depart- 
mental discussion groups can be of great 
value in improving the techniques of 
the classroom teacher. Lacking a course 
designed for this purpose, a high school 
faculty could make use of any of the 
good texts available in this field such as 
Strang, McCullough, and _ Traxler's 
“Problems in the Improvement of Read- 
ing,” Strang and Bracken’s “Making 
Better Readers,” and Brink's “Directing 
Study Activities in Secondary Schools,” 
or ‘Reading Instruction in the Secondary 
School” by Bamman and others. 

At the time of the publication and 
issuance of the guide “Developmental 
Reading” in our city, a television series 
was inaugurated to introduce it. This con- 
sisted of a series of ten telecasts sent to 
the schools on our high-frequency educa- 
tional channel every Friday during faculty 
meeting time. Many of the telecasts took 
the form of demonstration lessons illus- 
trating various basic ideas described in the 
printed guide. The series proved highly 
successful and a “‘refresher’’ course on 
television is being planned for next year. 
While there are few school systems that 
would have the facilities for a TV series 
tailored to their own needs, much could 
be done by state departments of education, 
by educational foundations, or by closed- 
circuit TV to demonstrate good techniques 
in the kind of reading needed at the 
secondary level. So much has already been 
done by these means in the fields of science 
and mathematics that we can hope for an 
extension to reading in the near future. 

Since the limitations of time do not 
permit an extended discussion of tech- 
niques in this presentation. I should like to 
suggest an article in a publication known 
to all of you that might be helpful. “The 
Reading Teacher’ for January, 1961, con- 
tained such an article entitled “Improve- 

vent in the Language Arts: A Progress 
Renort’’ which described in some detail an 
all-school reading program developed at 
Edison Senior High School in Philadelphia. 


Materials in Use in the Reading Program 


Fifteen years ago when I first started to 
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work in the specialized field of reading at 
the secondary level, any discussion of 
materials of instruction would, of neces- 
sity, have been brief. In the intervening 
time, however, the situation has improved 
considerably as the following changing 
concepts of reading began to be realized 
and understood: 


1. The need for reading improvement 
for all secondary school students 
from the lowest to the highest 
achievers. 

The need for materials to provide 

worthwhile practice exercises for 

the development of the basic skills 
at all levels. 

3. The special and urgent need for 
materials of high-interest and low- 
vocabluary level for the retarded 
and/or reluctant reader in the sec- 
ondary school. 


N 


Though publishers were slow in starting 
on the task of furnishing suitable mate- 
rials to meet these needs, once the ice was 
broken a veritable flood has poured on the 
market. This is so true, in fact, that the 
administrator with a limited budget has 
need to be careful in his choice of the 
many materials available. 

There has seemed to me to be particu- 
lar improvement in the publication of 
materials intended for the extremes in the 
reading scale, that is, the groups repre- 
senting highest and lowest achievement. 
For the former, there are now available a 
number of excellent texts and workbooks 
providing material at a level consistent 
with the needs of the college-bound stu- 
dent. At the other end of the scale, the 
low achievers have been provided for 
with the publication of a tremendous 
variety of text, workbook, and trade book 
materials for this group. Though it is not 
my purpose in this paper to mention 
specific titles, a request sent to any pub- 
lisher will result in a complete listing of 
materials designed for this group in our 
secondary schools. 

A final step in publishing which has 
been effected to meet the demands of 
changing concepts has been the develop- 
rent of materials to break the lock-step 
of the same book for an entire class. With 
the increased understanding of the range 
of reading levels within any given grade, 
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has come a need for materials which 
would permit the classroom teacher to 
rovide for these differences. It is in this 
field that publishers have shown an ad- 
mirable imagination and creativity with 
their preparation of materials for indi- 
cideiiel reading programs. Now within 
the reach of each teacher are materials 
both in the area of basic skills and litera- 
ture which are practical and usable even 
in the large classes of our public high 
schools. 

It is to be hoped that in the not too 
distant future the “changing concepts’ 
theme of this morning's meeting will 
have become “changed concepts” at the 
secondary level. As I have tried to indi- 
cate in the course of this paper, much has 
been gained but much still remains to be 
done in convincing every high school 
teacher of every subject field of the im- 
portance of contributing to a program for 
the improvement of basic skills in reading. 
However, the start has been made and 
the whole project should gather momen- 
turn rapidly as the movement of other 
great forces in education today has an 
effect upon this program. One of the 
“other forces’ is most effectively repre- 
sented in the recent publication of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
entitled ‘The National Interest and the 
Teaching of English.” Stated in various 
ways in the recommendations set forth 
in this brochure and running through 
many other phases of it is the importance 
of reading improvement at all levels of 
the school system. I can think of no better 
way to bring this presentation to a close 
than by quoting from this recent and 
important publication the thought that 
“Our democratic institutions depend up- 
on intelligent, informed communication, 
which in turn depends upon the training 
of all persons to think critically and imagi- 
natively, to express themselves clearly, and 
to read with understanding.” 


4. College and Adult Levels 


a. College Reading-improvement 
Programs of the Future 


PHILLIP SHAW 


It has been said that the future is a 








revised edition of the past. If so, clues 
to future changes in college reading- 
improvement programs are to be found 
in criticisms of shortcomings of past pro- 
grams. Critics of college reading a yn 
had ample occasion to use their blue pen- 
cils. As is to be expected, construction of 
a first edition in a new field required 
considerable improvisation. Experimenta- 
tion became standard practice and even 
took on the very name of what it was not 
based upon—research, being euphemisti- 
cally called “action research.” Numerous 
differences in practices developed. Mean- 
while this first edition in a new field 
prospered enormously. From only a few 
colleges offering reading -improvement 
programs before 1950, the number afford- 
ing such a service a decade later has been 
estimated at 400 out of a total of 1900 
colleges in the nation. Side by side with 
this flourishing growth, there have devel- 
oped schools of thought demanding a 


new edition, a more professional product. 


The multifarious differences among 
the nation’s college reading programs are 
well known to readers of Te Journal of 
Developmental Reading, The Reading 
Teacher, the Yearbooks of the Texas 
Christian conferences, the proceedings of 
the College Reading Association, and the 
IRA annual Proceedings. Some programs 
are based upon counseling policies; others 
emphasize training by mechanical devices, 
whereas still others center instruction 
upon books. Within these three varying 
categories, further significant varieties of 
programs occur. For example, among 
“counseling-oriented” programs those 
offering guidance individually in a labora- 
tory differ from those providing it to 
groups in a classroom. ‘Machine-oriented”’ 
programs vary considerably on the basis 
of whether the basic mechanical device is 
a reading accelerator, a tachistoscope, or 
a set of films. As for “textbook-oriented” 
programs, their practices differ manifoldly 
according to whether the books used in 
the training are the students’ regular text- 
books, expository books about effective 
reading, or manuals of reading exercises. 

Critics of college reading programs 
have especially deplored the extensive use 
of “machines” for training in reading. 
In fact, their complaints have been direct- 
ed against all kinds of drilling, including 


























mechanical training by means of reading 
exercises without the use of machines. 
Some of this criticism no doubt has been 
justified. Nevertheless it is difficult to 
evaluate a teaching practice without know- 
ing the particular characteristics of the 
teacher concerned. Some teachers are more 
effective when they utilize reading ‘‘ma- 
chines’; other teachers have an aversion 
to any instructional device using elec- 
tricity. The recent professional literature, 
moreover, reveals a trend toward eclecti- 
cism among college reading courses. All 
three basic forms of reading teaching 
seem to be becoming characteristic of 
individual reading programs. Such a 
comprehensive course utilizes “machines” 
primarily for motivation, counseling prin- 
ciples and practices as foundations of 
discussions and teaching, textbooks on 
effective reading and learning as basic 
course material, and both regular school 
books and reading manuals for exercises. 


The anticipated trend of future college 
reading-improvement programs away from 
differences and toward eclecticism will 
likely reduce the present differences of 
these programs in another area: policies 
as to which students and how many stu- 
dents should be admitted to the program. 
At present, certain colleges enroll only 
those students scoring low in achievement 
on a reading test; other colleges admit to 
the reading course the lowest segment of 
an entering class and then fill the remain- 
ing places with assorted volunteers; still 
other colleges enroll all applicants with- 
out any priorities until all places are gone. 
This lack of agreement as to which stu- 
dents should be admitted to a college 
reading program reflects confusion about 
objectives, in particular as to what “‘reme- 
dial” reading needs are. Should the stu- 
dents most to be sought for “remedial” 
instruction in reading be those lowest in 
reading achievement, those lowest in scho- 
lastic achievement or potentiality, or those 
most deficient according to a relative 
measure? Recent critics of reading reme- 
diation have questioned the wisdom of 
giving priority for admission to a reading 
program of students on the basis only of 
reading scores. The critics have been 
giving greater attention to the ratio of 
reading performance to potential, such as 
the quotient of reading achievement to 
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scholastic achievement or ability. It can 
be forecast, therefore, that in the future 
the term “remedial reading’ will no 
longer refer only to very poor readers or 
to very poor students, nor will the poorest 
students of a on goyern be regarded as 
comprising all of the remedial problems. 
Remedial guidance will be offered to a 
student not achieving according to his 
potential, regardless of whether his read- 
ing ability is already average or his scho- 
lastic achievement is good. 

For some time any reading-improve- 
ment instruction above the sixth grade 
was considered “remedial.” Today, un- 
fortunately, many college teachers outside 
of the field of reading still entertain this 
misconception. They have the notion that 
because students on one educational level 
need reading instruction, their teachers at 
lower levels have therefore neglected to 
educate them properly. Thus we frequent- 
ly hear uninformed college professors 
denounce a developmental college reading 
course as “a remedial job for the high 
schools, not us.” Thus they oppose ‘‘de- 
velopmental™ reading simply by acting as 
if it does not exist. These professors 
recognize ‘“‘good” students and “poor” 
students without concern about whether 
these students are doing their best work. 
These teachers have forgotten the signifi- 
cant differences between high school and 
college: the much longer homework as- 
signments, the harder textbooks, the re- 
quired deeper comprehension of readings, 
the greatly increased need for students to 
listen and take notes in the classroom, the 
considerably greater freedom of students 
on the one hand to do additional readings, 
and on the other hand not to do even the 
minimum required readings. 

The professional literature on college 
reading instruction has frequently criti- 
cized college teachers for failing to con- 
cern themselves with whether their stu- 
dents would get more out of the college 
experience if they received either develop- 
mental or remedial guidance in reading. 
However, as implied by the admissions 
policies discussed above, certain college 


reading-improvement programs are them- 
selves rather uncritical of whether they 
are “remedial” or “developmental” pro- 
grams, or both. This uncertainty is refiect- 
ed by the great inconsistencies among 
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college reading programs as to which 
percentage of a student body should be 
offered reading instruction. A study that 
I conducted recently produced quite dis- 
comforting findings concerning enroll- 
ments in college reading programs. A 
total of 240 colleges offering reading- 
improvement programs responded to the 
following two questions concerning the 
reading instruction: 
A. Approximately what percentage of the 
entering freshman class receives this 


instruction when these students are still 

’ wer fre Amen? 

B. What approximate percentage of the 
annual enrollment in the reading pro- 
gram consists of students above the 


class of lower freshmen 


The responses were as follows: 


% of students Question A. Question B 


receiving Number of Number of 
reading colleges colleges 

instruction responding responding 
0O- 5 52 90 
6-10 60 21 
11-15 27 8 
16-20 33 13 
21-25 17 7 
26-40 17 21 
41-50 9 22 
51-75 5 16 
Above 75 8 21 
Blank 8 21 


The utter lack of a pattern in these 
enrollment figures can only reflect a lack 
of careful distinction between a remedial 
need and a developmental need. A reme- 
dial need is a gap between a student's 
achievement and potential. A develop- 
mental need is a gap between a student's 
developed ability to meet the demands of 
the past and his ability to meet the more 
challenging demands of the present. Only 
a limited segment of a population needs 
remedial instruction. However, all of a 
population can benefit from develop- 
mental instruction. 

To return to the above statistics, at 
about 70% of the 240 colleges, only one- 
fifth or less of the students take the course 
when they are still lower freshmen. It can 
be safely surmised that the reading teach- 
ers of these colleges are not themselves 
responsible for this limitation of the ser- 
vice. For, as I have reported elsewhere, the 
study also produced the conclusion that 
an overwhelming majority of the partici- 
pating teachers believe in developmental 
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college reading programs that comprise 
“a requisite part of a student’s regular 
education in elementary school, high 
school, and college.’ Thus there is a wide 
gap between what the college reading 
teachers believe and what they are re- 
quired to practice. This gap may be 
resolved in the future when “‘develop- 
mental” reading guidance is provided by 
all teachers —in particular, teachers of 
incoming freshmen. The present custom 
of offering college reading programs as 
separate courses may well continue only 
for remedial courses, while the develop- 
mental reading guidance is integrated with 
regular subject-matter teaching. 

If a college teacher is to teach his 
students not only mastery of his subject 
matter but also mastery of the skills of 
learning that subject matter, his graduate 
program obviously must afford him train- 
ing in such integrated teaching. Unfortu- 
nately the war between “methods” and 
“content” exponents on the lower levels 
has not encouraged educators on the 
higher levels to modify graduate programs 
realistically. Curiously, although M.A. 
and Ph.D. programs generally are de- 
signed only for scholars, a diploma in 
these fields is in effect a license to teach 
at college. 

As for the specialist who will teach 
remedial reading at college in the future, 
the present policy of recruitment of inter- 
ested and expendable but untrained staff 
members to teach reading programs will 
hopefully become obsolete. Under present 
circumstances, the need for reading teach- 
ers at college cannot be met by the supply 
of trained reading specialists. A revealing 
symptom of the present lack of trained 
specialists is the great variety of depart- 
mental auspices of college reading- 
improvement programs. In each of two 
major studies by Causey in 1955 and 
1956, many different auspices of such 
programs were noted. In the investigation 
that I conducted in 1960, variety of spon- 
sorship again emerged as characteristic. 
This variety was not even relieved by a 
single leader among the many sponsoring 
departments, since education, English, and 
counseling all vied for leadership as 
sources of recruitment of reading teachers 

More students are entering the field of 
teaching reading on the higher levels 
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existing graduate facilities are — 
and new ones will no doubt be estab- 
lished. In the near future the supply of 
trained reading personnel will scarcely 
meet the rom Ht Neighboring colleges 
wishing to avoid use of untrained per- 
sonnel will have to share a specialist. 
College reading specialists themselves can 
help. They should boldly approach the 
administrators of graduate programs to 
urge for prospective college teachers in 
each subject-matter field, the establish- 
ment of at least one training course which 
includes guidance both on how to teach 
students to develop their ability to read 
college assignments in that field, and on 
how to become better readers themselves. 
Practice teaching at college would be a 
desirable application of this guidance. In 
professional journals both in education 
and English, educators have been deplor- 
ing the bias that the air on the graduate 
level should be kept pure and free from 
even the faintest odor of “methodology.” 
Inept, trial-and-error, or merely inexperi- 
enced teachers are an immensely greater 
threat to the purity of the air surrounding 
the teaching profession on the college 
level. 


b. Techniques and Plans for the Future 
in Adult Reading Programs 


GEORGE B. SCHICK 


Basic to the consideration of the tech- 
niques and plans which may be devised 
for the future of adult reading instruction 
is full recognition of the complexity of 
the situation as regards not one but several 
circumstances. For example, adults may 
now receive training in reading-improve- 
ment in any of at least four different types 
of training facilities. 

The first type may be designated as the 
industrial-business or governmental agen- 
cy charged with offering from sixteen to 
thirty-odd hours of instruction for the 
improvement of reading. Thus corpora- 
tions like Universal Motors, International 
Foods, Universal Baby-Buggies, Interna- 
tional Widgets, or the Departments of 
Animal Husbandry and of Space-Vehicles 
provide in-service hours for the instruc- 
tion of employed personnel to better their 
reading habits. At present the aims and 
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goals of this instruction are both diverse 
and eminently practical but also lament- 
ably narrow in many cases. A govern- 
mental agency may seek to improve the 
skill of certain employees in scanning 
specifications; a lumber and hardware 
company may wish to train people to 
recognize serial numbers and price desig- 
nations swiftly and accurately; or a man- 
agement corporation may want to train 
its executives to get through their daily 
mail and reports fast enough to allow 
time for planning future operations in a 
newly developing market. Obviously all 
these are worthy and valuable purposes, 
but they fail to take into account the full 
opportunities and objectives which a well- 
trained reading teacher recognizes as 
essential in a healthy training situation. 
Yet the persons who authorize this in- 
struction demand results that are demon- 
strably of practical monetary value to the 
stockholders or the agency concerned. Can 
this paradox be resolved in the predictable 
future? 

A second type of training now available 
is that offered under academic circum- 
stances. Green Valley State College, Red 
Brick University, or Colossal College pro- 
vides late afternoon and evening classes 
in reading-improvement to all comers 
who can pay the fees and attend the 
sessions. Academic credit may or may not 
be offered. Here the goals are both specific 
and distressingly general and vague. In a 
class of perhaps twenty persons, several 
will demand only that their speed in read- 
ing be pushed above a certain arbitrary 
figure, say 1500 words per minute; several 
more will expect that their vocabulary and 
comprehension of highly technical or 
artistic prose will be phenomenally in- 
creased within a period of eighteen to 
thirty hours of instruction. Of the remain- 
ing class-members, a few just want the 
credit—if there is any offered; and the 
rest have vague and all too human hopes 
of offsetting insufficient academic back- 
ground, or of learning what good reading 
is and how to appreciate literary excel- 
lence, or of developing interests through 
reading that will give vigor and meaning 
to their otherwise lonely and drab lives. 
Can anything be done to meet this chal- 
lenge which is made up of particular and 
general goals? 
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Yet another situation in which reading- 
teachers will find themselves is the train- 
ing program offered by the high school or 
two-year community college. Parents, tax- 
payers, and citizens generally become 
aware that their children or adolescents 
of the area are receiving training in new 
skills. These adults have heard about 
unbelievable gains in reading-speed, and 
they wish to share in the benefits. After 
all, the equipment has been bought with 
public funds, and no one is using this 
expensive gear after 5 o'clock or in the 
evenings. So the secondary school or 
junior college teacher is drafted to cope 
with an altogether diffe:ent group from 
that which he meets during the daylight 
hours. His adult classes are fully as hetero- 
geneous as those that converge onto the 
downtown campus of Red River State or 
Cosmopolitan College; and he has the 
added incentive—or embarrassing circum- 
stance — of training skeptical or eager 
parents, husbands and wives with partly 
suppressed rivalries, school board mem- 
bers and trustees, local business executives 
and professional people. Can solutions be 
found which will enable the conscientious 
reading-teacher to provide training that 
will be useful and enjoyable for members 
of these community groups ? 

A fourth type which may be thought 
to include nearly all other facilities for 
reading-training consists mostly of centers 
and clinics privately operated at sometimes 
rather expensive rates. These places of 
instruction may be frequented by almost 
all who can supply the cost of admission. 
Exclusive of the sadly disabled readers, 
the population comprises a cross-section 
of those persons who would receive train- 
ing in one or another of the other three 
places of instruction just mentioned, if 
the facility were available. Industrialists, 
professional ee adults from nearly 
every walk of life, housewives, career 
girls, young men and women earnestly 
trying to find means of improving them- 
selves in order to acquire better jobs—all 
come to these centers and expect to get 
their money's worth, trusting that a course 
of intensive reading will settle one or a 
host of problems which they think can 
and must be solved. Their purpose is 
naively simple usually, but they represent, 
even in very small and selective group- 


instruction, just as complex and manifold 
difficulties to overcome as students do in 
a reading class at Limestone University 
or the training division of Universal 
Products. Have research and experience 
changed the concepts of reading sufficient- 
ly during the past few decades to enable 
the specialist in a private clinic to recog- 
nize a good many of these individual 
differences, both in ability and purpose, 
and to succeed in imparting useful 
and satisfying skills to those who seek 
instruction ? 

To all of these questions regarding the 
four different types of training situations, 
the answer is a qualified yes. For an ex- 
perienced instructor in any one of these 
circumstances will realize that people who 
register for training in reading-improve- 
ment generally have certain problems in 
common. Fundamentally, he knows that 
no person has ever achieved his full po- 
tential as a mature reader; hence the 
accomplished reader may progress to 
refinements of his basic skill and thus 
gain further insight, practice, and compe- 
tency if he applies himself and if the 
reading material is sufficiently challenging 
and varied to continue to whet his curios- 
ity. At the opposite extreme is the con- 
spicuously unskilled reader who must 
have ample opportunity and encourage- 
ment to discard his inefficient habits and 
likewise to gain fresh, proficient, and 
satisfying skills in various kinds of read- 
ing. Not grossly to oversimplify, between 
these two extremes of the untrained but 
competent reader and the untrained and 
most unskillful reader there is a wealth 
of individual variation. Nevertheless, at 
each degree of difference along the scale 
of reading proficiency, the extremes of 
which have just been cited, the well- 
trained and resourceful reading teacher 
has or can obtain the means by which 
most student-readers can acquire improved 
reading skills. Recognizing the existence 
and importance of individual differences, 
the reading-specialist is nonetheless aware 
that the preconceived notions about read- 
ing improvement and the nature of the 
human being provide the instructor with 
a common basis on which he can assist 
each working reader to progress in ability 
and in confidence. 
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Misconceptions About the Reading Process 
Of the common preconceptions or mis- 
conceptions which reading-pupils of every 
age and circumstance tend to bring to 
their first meeting with the instructor, 
perhaps the most common is the desire 
for speed alone. The executive in a large 
industrial concern, the plumber’s appren- 
tice who wishes to improve his general 
education, the housewife, the clerk—each 
thinks he or she évows that all he has to 
do is gain rapidly in rate, and his problems 
will vanish. Success is just as simple as 
that. Fully as fixed and erroneous, how- 
ever, is another popular notion that the 
slower one reads the more one gets from 
the printed page. Of any given hundred 
adult-students entering a reading-profi- 
ciency class, as many as ninety to ninety- 
five will have entertained these two con- 
flicting ideas with little awareness that 
one of these solutions to the reading 
problem amply contradicts the other. 
" Closely related to this fear of losing 
something, or everything, if one increases 
reading rate is the conviction that good 
comprehension demands that every reader 
get from a book or article precisely the 
same facts, details, and conclusions as 
every other person does who can read 
print. 

There is still another misconception 
which is concerned with rate of reading, 
and which seems to be reciprocal to the 
untrained reader's inordinate desire for 
speed. This is the mistaken belief that 
good as well as poor readers read every- 
thing at the same speed, regardless of its 
content, form, or the reader's own experi- 
ence, purpose, and interests. For example, 
just recently a national magazine pub- 
lished a very revealing article on the 
reading habits of a high government ofh- 
cial. Although the article provides grati- 
fying insight into the skills and purposes 
of the reading of a capable and proficient 
adult, it restates the over-simplified notion 
that the average reading speed in this 
country is 250 words per minute.’ Perhaps 
this statistic is accurate in the sense that 
100,000 readers chosen at random would 
read a given piece of prose at rates which 
when added together and divided by 
100,000 would come to precisely 250 


1Hugh Sidey, “The President’s Voracious Reading 
Habits,” Life, L, March 17, 1961, pp. 55-60. 
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words per minute, not 237.58 or 253.753. 
I remain a bit dubious of this exact desig- 
nation. Furthermore, I submit that any 
such figure is grossly misleading whether 
it can be proved or disproved, for it fails 
to take into account some of the very most 
significant factors in the reading situation. 
It ignores reader's purpose, which is vital; 
it negates the influence of reader's experi- 
ence, major interests and hobbies, casual 
likes and dislikes, and deep-seated preju- 
dices. It completely neglects the nature of 
the writing itself as to subject-matter, 
phraseology, and styles. As teachers of 
reading, whether for adults, adolescents, 
or children, we are not training the aver- 
age. We are engaged in improving the 
reading skills of individual persons who 
by chance have come into a group, large 
or small, and who bring with them all 
their past experiences, all of their feelings 
and prejudices, all of their background 
of formal instruction, all of their physical 
and mental faculties. 

These and other commonly held mis- 
conceptions are the pitfalls to be avoided. 
They seem to be more prominent in adult 
training situations than otherwise, perhaps 
because adults have had more years in 
which to be lured into wrong-headed 
notions—perhaps, too, because adults are 
frequently subjected to false or mislead- 
ing promotional literature of enterprising 
purveyors of handy little do-it-yourself 
kits for fifteen-minute setting-up exercises 
in reading skills. 

Hence it is at once the responsibility 
and the opportunity of a reading teacher 
to set forth to his adult students concisely 
but in adequate detail the essential quali- 
ties of the reading process as we know it 
today. In simple terms, the instructor may 
satisfy doubts among his student-readers 
and at the same time delineate the charac- 
teristics of good reading habits with short 
talks during the very first few class meet- 
ings, somewhat in the fashion that John 
S. Tuckey describes in his useful article 
“Seven Years of Acceleration.”? Happily, 
explanations of this sort are not unusual 
in adult reading programs, and they set 
readers initially on the right track. But it 
is not sufficient merely to tell the members 


*John S. Tuckey, “Seven Years of Acceleration,” 
Journal of Developmental Reading, III, Summer, 
1960, pp. 221-31. 
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of a reading class what they are doing. 
It is even more essential to make clear 
why they are taking diagnostic or progress 
tests, why they will be reading under 
timed conditions, why they are to practice 
with pacers or reading films, or tachisto- 
scopic slides, or readings outside the 
reading center. The reason-why approach 
is particularly necessary for adult learners; 
this fact has long been known, but it is 
—- not applied fully to adult 


reading training. 


Some Long-Range Plans 


With the wealth of training materials 
and the important body of research and 
published reports on successful adult 
reading programs now available, reading 
teachers in every sort of reading facility 
can no longer be excused for offering 
reading-improvement courses which pro- 
vide anything less than full-scale reading 
instruction to their students. For the in- 
structor in an industrial situation to insist 
to his superior that he be allowed to 
develop more than speed-reading skills 
for a group of administrators or trainees 
who think they need only to increase their 
rate of reading business reports, for in- 
stance, will require not only diplomacy 
and persuasive ability. It will also demand 
firm conviction of the needs of student- 
readers beyond mere rate increase and 
expert knowledge of how to develop the 
training hours into a well-rounded course 
of instruction. But the instructor is well 
aware that he is faced with the necessity 
of giving practice in several processes of 
learning—reading for principal ideas is 
one skill, reading for specific details is 
another, and learning to read critically is 
still another process. Yet the untrained 
reader surely needs to acquire these several 
skills and others as well, if he is to profit 
fully from the expenditure of time, 
energy, and cash-outlay for materials and 
devices. 

Hence, one plan for the future in adult 
reading programs concerns the continuing 
task of educating the general public re- 
garding the remarkable complexity of the 
reading process. It has taken years partially 
to acquaint the intelligent American public 
with the fact that the skill of reading is 
not acquired for all time when one passes 
from the seventh or eighth grade. So it 


will take a good long time to convince the 
sponsors of industrial reading-training, the 
patrons of high school or college adult- 
education, and the proprietors of com- 
mercial training establishments that stop- 
watch reading instruction is not poten @ 
But this nurturing of what will become, 
hopefully, a demand for training the 
whole reader, not just his motor responses, 
is mandatory. 

A second imperative represents the 
logical outcome of the enormous increase 
in our knowledge about the significance of 
individual differences in any instructional 
situation. Specifically as to reading-train- 
ing, the student-reader clearly needs more 
than just speedy-reading; he also comes to 
the program with a unique range of differ- 
ing interests, skills, experiences, and 
biases. To cope with this heterogeneous 
array of individual particularities, the 
reading specialist must provide a copious 
selection of materials and exercises. He 
must stock the reading center with books 
and articles on every conceivable subject, 
from adventure to scientific research, 
from light fiction to solid biography and 
natural history. For the instructor must 
realize that one man’s reading choice or 
preference is not necessarily at all sat- 
isfying, stimulating, or functional for 
every other member of any particular 
reading group. By the skilful use of his 
training materials, the instructor will 
develop an awareness in his students of 
the true importance of reader's purpose 
in any given reading situation. Accord- 
ingly the teacher will so adapt the exer- 
cises for reading for main ideas, for over- 
all understanding, for specific details, for 
recognition of bias or special pleading as 
to give his class members the skills by 
which they may approach any reading 
situation with the confidence that comes 
from practice. Ultimately with this kind 
of training, the reading teacher fosters the 
realization by his students that compre- 
hension is not an absolute. Rather, it 
depends largely upon what the reader sets 
for his own specific purpose, upon the 
kind and degree of concentration applied 
to a reading situation, and upon the 
reader's own peculiar concern for the 
subject-matter. Thus a second long-range 
plan for adult reading-instruction involves 
recognition of the importance of indi- 
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vidual differences, and it requires careful 
adaptation of every known teaching device 
and type of reading skill to the specific 
tasks which reading-students may perform. 

Indeed, this second plan is in reality 
correlative to the first, since awareness of 
the complexities of the reading process 
must be supplemented by the development 
of skills in reading classes which will take 
advantage of every known technique with 
which mature readers interpret the printed 
page. 

A third long-range plan which will 
require implementation is essentially two- 
fold. The profession of teaching adult 
reading improvement is now sufficiently 
established for its members to consider 
two matters of major importance. First is 
the necessity of providing adequate facil- 
ities for the training of instructors. At 
present it is somewhat the common 
practice to assume that a teacher of reading 
in secondary school or college, or a 
psychologist or educational specialist in 
industry can automatically undertake the 
responsibility of instructing adults with- 
out additional training or experience. But 
with the growing recognition of the spe- 
cial skills needed to deal with reading on 
the adult level, it becomes imperative that 
training institutions offer special courses 
for the preparation of teachers who can 
enter into adult reading situations with 
the confidence and competence that come 
from good professional education. This 
problem of providing well qualified read- 
ing instructors for adult programs is not 
unique, of course; in fact, there is a tre- 
mendous need for adequate training of 
reading teachers at every educational 
level, as Ruth Strang reminds us in her 
significant article on “Preparation for the 
Teachers of Reading.”’* In order to suggest 
appropriate guidance for the content of 
professional courses for teachers of adult 
reading it is likewise essential that a 
schedule of minimum standards for the 
professional qualifications of adult read- 
ing specialists be formulated. Fortunately, 
a committee of the International Reading 
Association, under the leadership of 
Charles T. Letson, has already drawn up a 
list of standards for professional training 

$Ruth Strang, “Preparation for the Teachers of 


Reading,” Jeurnal of Developmental Reading, IV 
Autumn, 1960, pp. 53°57. 


deemed necessary for reading specialists 
on all levels. With some specific revisions 
to apply particularly to teachers of adults, 
this set of standards may be adapted to 
indicate the basic needs in the training of 
proficient reading teachers of adult groups. 
Hence, adequate teacher preparation 
founded upon a code of well-established 
standards represents a third imperative in 
planning for the future of adult reading 
programs. 

In view of the development of technical 
knowledge and skill on the part of 
experienced teachers and the present ad- 
vancement of useful training aids, these 
three long-term projects merit serious 
consideration. They are neither impossible 
nor impractical, and they will be of in- 
estimable assistance to the reading special- 
ist who seeks to bring about the kind of 
reading proficiency which William S. 
Gray and Bernice Rogers admirably 
describe as Maturity in Reading.* 


5. Administrators, Supervisors, 
and Consultants 


a. A Look at the Road Ahead 


A. STERL ARTLEY 


Obviously in the short period of time 
this morning a look at the road ahead will 
not permit the exploration of sideroads or 
bypaths. I shall try, then, to pick out one 
of the currently well-traveled highways 
and give you my impression of what lies 
ahead, or possibly, my judgment of the 
way the road should turn. Much of what 
I shall say is only an extension of one of 
the changing concepts to which Dr. Mc- 
Cullough referred in her paper, namely, 
that having to do with approaches to read- 
ing instruction. 

One of the issues to which a great deal 
of the current literature is devoted is 
individualized or self-selection reading. 
Certainly this is an issue about which 
many supervisors and administrators are 
raising questions. “Is this the instructional 
procedure that we should adopt in our 
schools?” they ask. “Is individualized 
; ‘William S. Gray and Bernice Rogers, Maturity 


in Reading, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1956. 
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reading antagonistic to a plan using group 
procedures ?”’ 

First, I would like to point out that 
there is not a single reading person in the 
country who would argue the fact that a 
reading program should make wore 
for individual growth—that it should be 
differentiated to their individual learning 
rates, and their special needs. From the 
time of the publication of the first year- 
book of the National Society for the Study 
of Education having to do with reading, 
to the most recent one, this has been a 
problem that reading authorities have 
faced. Where then, is the problem? Why 
all the controversy ? 

Essentially, the issue is whether indi- 
vidualized reading is the method of teach- 
ing reading or whether it may be 
incorporated as a technique, along with 
others as needs indicate, in a broad pat- 
tern of reading instruction. One of the 
leading proponents of individualized 
reading voices the opinion that individual- 
ized reading and a group approach using 
basal materials are in sharp contrast in 
philosophy, types of materials used, and 
in the nature of the pupil-teacher inter- 
action. So sharp is the contrast, in fact, 
that these two approaches have little 
relationship. Another contends that indi- 
vidualized reading should not be con- 
sidered synonymous with library, exten- 
sive, or recreational reading, types of 
reading widely used by many teachers as 
an adjunct to their basal program. Rather, 
it must be considered a distinct approach 
to reading instruction that depends on the 
child's free selection of a book he wishes 
to read in relation to his current interest, 
from which instruction in the compe- 
tencies is provided on an individual basis 
as need for a given skill arises. In theory, 
at least, there are no shades of gray be- 
tween the black and white of individual- 
ized reading and a program using basal 
materials with group instruction. One 
must be committed to either one program 
or the other. 

Unfortunately, extreme points of view 
in philosophy and method are not new or 
even unique to education. Within the 
professional lifetime of most of us we 
have witnessed the extremes of phonics 
vs. sight words, silent vs. oral reading, 
experience vs. teacher directed approach. 


At the time, each of the extremes was 
vigorously defended, but eventually the 
best of each was combined into an instruc- 
tional pattern more effective than either 
used solely. 


A guide to the direction ahead in this 
controversy, it seems to me, may be found 
in a well-written article by John Bartky.* 
Bartky discusses our propensity to alternate 
between opposing educational beliefs and 

ractices, and the difficulties encountered 
by the uncritical acceptance of an innova- 
tion. He writes: 

My generation has seen a complete swing 

from the authoritarian directive role for 

the teacher to the laissez-faire role, plus a 

partial swing back to the permissive approach 

. It is my thesis that such alternatives are 
essentially reflections of fashions in philos- 
ophy and that the true role of the teacher 
must be determined by the situation in which 
be finds bimself—that it may be directive, 
permissive, or laissez-faire depending on the 
variables involved in that situation. 

(italics mine) 

Reading, as Dr. McCullough has 
pointed out, is a complex process, and no 
one philosophy, approach, method, or pro- 
cedure will prove adequate to all situa- 
tions. A perceptive teacher will adapt and 
utilize as the situation requires that which 
is useful, mecessary, and, of course, 
psychologically sound. Certainly, this 
would imply the use of group procedures, 
using as a point of departure a basal pro- 
gram of materials, because of the need for 
a sequential program of skill development 
as well as the need to react to the ideas of 
others who have read the same content. 
At the same time, the teacher certainly 
would want to give the children who are 
interested in the unit theme being de- 
veloped an opportunity to extend their 
interests by reading widely in other mate- 
rials, including other readers as well as 
trade books and magazines. Other chil- 
dren, singly or in small groups, may wish 
to carry on investigative projects and re- 
ports as they relate to the stories read. 
Still others, will need individual help on 
their particular problems. The end result 
is a program that uses the best features of 
both group and individual reading. The 
method employed, has been determined 
by the needs of the situation as Bartky 


‘John | Bartky, “The Nature of Teaching Method,” 
4 a Elementary School Jogrnal, 58:199-203, Jan. 
95 
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suggests. The teacher has not been forced 
to commit herself to either a group or an 
individual approach, because she has 
found features of both necessary. He has 
used an eclectic approach, if you will. 


Need for an Eclectic Approach 


The need for an eclectic approach to 
reading instruction has been stressed by a 
number of leaders in the profession. Gray, 
Betts, Witty, Bond, Gates and others have 
consistently pointed out the fact that a 
sound approach to reading instruction 
utilizes the best features of both individual 
and group procedures. Gates? summarizes 
this idea well in these words: 

An open-minded survey of research and of 

experience of teachers who have used basal 

reading programs and the better types of 

“individualized reading’ procedures will 

enable one to see that the best teaching 

will combine the good features of both 
methods. The best work with basal books 
embodies individualized teaching, ard the 
best “individualized teaching” includes 
whole class and subgroup activities and the 
use of materials taken from, or identical in 
principle with, basal readers and workbooks 

. . . We must undertake to discern the good 

features of each and attempt to embody 

them into what should be a better system 
than either. 

Not only do the opinions of respected 
authorities stress the need for an eclectic 
approach to reading instruction, but, re- 
search, as well, indicates the same idea. 
Possibly one of the most carefully executed 
studies dealing with the relative merits of 
individual and group procedures is that 
reported by Sartain.* Five of ten classes of 
second graders were taught for an ex- 
tended period of time by means of an 
individualized approach, while like groups 
were taught by a program of voluntary 
reading. At the end of the experimental 
program the teachers who had taught 
individualized reading changed to the 
basal program and vice versa. 


After an evaluation of the data derived 
from standardized tests and teacher judg- 
ments, Sartain concluded that the indi- 
vidualized approach was not superior to a 
strong basal program. Capable students, 
he found, made approximately the same 


*Arthur I. Gates, Sy me in Reading in the 
Near Future,” The eading Teacher, 12:83-88, 
December, 1958 

*Harry Sartain, “The Roseville Experiment with 
Individualized Reading,” The Reading Teacher, 
13:277-281, April 1960 
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gains under both methods. But because of 
the efficiency of materials for systematic 
growth, he recommeded that both basal 
and a ee oe materials should be 


retained for the capable as well as the 
slower pupils. 

Sartain also found that one of the 
strong features of the individual program 
was the teacher-pupil conference which 
developed a strong personal relationship 
between teacher and child. Consequently, 
he recommended the incorporation of this 
feature into the basal program. He sug- 
gested, too, that the pupils in the top 
reading groups may be able to acquire the 
competencies of reading through basal 
materials used in the morning reading 
with individualized reading used in the 
afternoon. Hence, from this carefully 
executed study we have the basic recom- 
mendation that certain features of the 
individualized approach should be incor- 
porated into the structure of a basal 
reading program. 

Stauffer,* in discussing individualized 
and group type directed reading instruc- 
tion, emphasized the need to specify the 
conditions under which both types of pro- 
grams may operate so that one will com- 
plement the other rather than contradict. 
It would certainly make sense to follow 
this suggestion in future research rather 
than to attempt to “prove” which of the 
two approaches is superior. 


Clues for Action 


Though research has not spelled out for 
us the types of reading growth each pro- 
cedure best promotes, a careful analysis of 
the reading process and an understanding 
of child development will give us clues 
for immediate action. In fact, in many 
cases research will only confirm what our 
judgment indicates to be true. 


Certainly group basal instruction pro- 
vides through a carefully designed pro- 
gram a series of planned learning 
experiences in various aspects of reading. 
These experiences are arranged in such a 
manner that each builds on previous 
learnings and goes beyond to develop 
higher levels of skills, broader interests, 
and deeper understandings. 


‘Russell Stauffer, “Individualized and Group Type 
Directed Reading Instruction,” Elementary English, 


37 :375-382, October, 1960. 
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Group instruction also provides an op- 
portunity for interaction and reaction over 
materials that the group has read as a 
common activity. This feature is partic- 
ularly significant as one goes beyond the 
skills side of reading and shows concern 
with changes in attitudes and behavior. 

On the other hand, individual or volun- 
tary reading has certain desirable features. 
It yore tee the application of skills 
on an independent basis. It capitalizes on 
personal motives and interests to lead the 
child to broader and more intensive fields 
of interests. Especially, it gives the teacher 
an opportunity to study functionally a 
child's reading needs and to provide 
individual help if such is needed. 

Possibly one of the most significant 
contributions of individualized reading is 
the opportunity it provides for close 
teacher-pupil interaction, a feature re- 
ferred to earlier in this paper by Sartain. 
Through conferences the pupil and teacher 
come to know each other as persons, and 
to establish an understanding and a feel- 
ing of rapport, features that are coming 
to be recognized more and more as con- 
ducive to school learning. 

The above are only suggestive of the 
contributions of each approach to reading 
instruction. Enough is suggested, how- 
ever, to indicate that group basal and 
individual reading procedures need not 
be considered antagonistic to each other. 
Within the broad context of the former, 
which gives the guide lines for a sys- 
tematic, sequential program, one can and 
should incorporate opportunities for the 
child to select from a wide variety of 
materials those things that meet his 
particular fancy. The teacher, as time 
permits, will want to discuss these mate- 
rials with the pupils so as to capitalize on 
the values of pupil-teacher rapport. More- 
over, she will want to use all kinds of 
opportunities, group and individual, to 
diagnose needs and to provide individual 
and small group help as needed. 

In conclusion, there would seem to be 
no valid reason for thinking that one must 
make a choice between the two procedures 
that we have discussed. Rather the wise 
procedure would be to combine the best 
features of each into a pattern that more 
adequately serves the needs of the learner. 
At times this will involve group proce- 





dures; at other times, individual. In 
Bartky’s words, “. . . the true role of the 
teacher must be determined by the situa- 
tion in which he finds himself.” 


b. Extending Reading Skills in a 
Large City School System 


EDNA M. HORROCKS 


The need for the development and 
extension of reading skills is a constant 
one in all school systems, but today, in the 
large city school systems of the country 
that need is a crucial one. The school 
picture in Cleveland, typical of that in 
other large cities, shows a steadily grow- 
ing pupil enrollment (135,000) and a 
continuing elementary teacher shortage as 
well as a classroom shortage. These con- 
ditions combine to force many elementary 
classes into half-day sessions. 

Among the pupils, naturally there is a 
great range of mental abilities, from a 
high of 180 I.Q. in Major Work Classes 
to a low of 56 LQ. in Special Classes. 
Home backgrounds include large numbers 
——— from families who are culturally 
different and others who are culturally 
deprived. Although many of these chil- 
dren come from in-migrant families who 
are making difficult adjustments to big- 
city living, others come from stable, well- 
established homes. Under such conditions 
it is inevitable that there will be many 
pupils who will need extra help in read- 
ing skills. 


Consideration of New Approaches 


In a search for new avenues for extend- 
ing reading skills beyond the established 
curriculum and beyond the scope of 
grades 1-6, the following three questions 
were considered: 


1. Should the reading readiness pro- 
gram in the kindergarten be broad- 
ened to include more specific 
reading material? 

2. Can pupils in the fifth and sixth 
grades be motivated to extend their 
reading skills and interests beyond 
the classroom ? 

3. Is there some way to ensure the con- 
tinued teaching and use of reading 

skills in the junior high school ? 
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Research on Success in 
First Grade Reading 


In —— of 1960 an examination 
was made of a study by Alice Nicholson’ 
of the factors which contribute to success 
in first grade reading. The study involved 
more than 2,000 children and the conclu- 
sions reached concerning the background 
abilities relating to reading success were 
as follows: 

1. Chronological age provides a most in- 

secure basis for first-grade admission. 
2. A knowledge of the names of letters 

provides the greatest assurance of learn- 
ing to read. Tests which measure asso- 
ciation with name and form of letter 
show the highest correlations with learn- 
ing rate for words. 
Mental age does not assure a high learn- 
ing rate in beginning reading. Although 
children with very high mental ages have 
better letter knowledge, it is apparently 
the Jetter knowledge rather than the men- 
tal age which produces high learning 
rate. 


w 


Kindergarten Experiment 


As a result of the examination of 
Nicholson's research project, an experi- 
ment on a small scale was initiated in 
Cleveland in September of 1960. All sec- 
ond semester kindergarten pupils at one 
school were divided into two classes, as 
comparable as possible as to ages. The 
teachers of both classes were excellent and 
experienced. The Control Group was 
given the usual Reading Readiness Pro- 
gram for Kindergarten. The Experimental 
Group was given a variety of activities 
designed to develop recognition of the 
names of the letters of the alphabet and 
the sequence of letters in the alphabet. 

Activities such as the following were 
included. The Alphabet Song was taught 
and ABC books were shown, discussed, 
and placed on the children’s book shelves 
for individual use. An alphabet of capital 
letters was placed on the wall to be used 
for matching and sequence. Magnetized 
letters were placed on a magnetic board 
with one child selecting a letter and his 
partner matching and naming it. The 
introduction of a Bingo type of game 
provided much opportunity for hearing 
letter names repeated. In a Bowling Game 


‘Alice Nicholson, “Background Abilities Related 
to Reading Success in First Grade,” Journal of 
Education, Boston University School of Education, 


Volume 140, February 1958, pp. 7-24. 


a bowler was expected to name the letters 
on the pins as he reset the pins he had 
knocked down. Later in the semester, the 
lower case letters were introduced and 
there was much matching and naming of 
the lower case and the capital letters on 
the flannelgram. 

In December, both kindergarten groups 
were given the Lee-Clark Reading Read. 
ness Test. The scores did not reveal any 
appreciable differences due to the fact that 
this test is based only on the visual dis- 
crimination of letters and words, but does 
not identify the letters by name. 

In January, 1961, all the pupils in both 
groups were given individual, specially- 
constructed tests which were designed to 
test both the ability to determine not only 
the letter that was different in a line of 
four (E E F E) (b bd b) but also the 
ability to mame the letters. Tabulated re- 
sults indicated that the letters most likely 
to be confused were J, V, U, G, r, I, d-b, 
p-q, f-t, n-h, w-v, and u-n. Results also 
showed that the majority of pupils in the 
Experimental Group could successfully 
name the letters, whereas only those 
pupils in the Control Group who had 
received help from parents could identify 
the letters by name. 

The only possible conclusion at this 
time with such a limited experiment is 
that an average group of five-year-olds 
can successfully be taught the names and 
sequence of the letters of the alphabet 
within a normal kindergarten setting in 
an informal and interesting manner, by 
using a variety of visual and game situa- 
tions. This experiment will be expanded 
to include 20 kindergartens next semester 
and possibly all kindergartens the follow- 
ing year. 

All children from the Experimental 
Group and those few from the Control 
Group who knew most of the letters were 
placed together in a first grade class. The 
teacher has been advised to omit the 
Reading Readiness Books and go directly 
into Reading Charts and Pre-Primers. 
During the first week of the new semester, 
the first grade teacher commented upon 
the keen interest shown by these children 
in using letters to spell and form words. 
The progress of these children in first- 
grade reading will continue to be studied 
during the next semester. 
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Extending Reading Skills 
in the Middle Grades 

For many years, in Cleveland, the read- 
ing program for the upper elementary 
grades was organized on the basis of 
group instruction, with reading ability 
being the basis for the formation of each 
group. The reading diet consisted of basal 
textbook reading, the reading of trade 
books by assigned chapters, and individual 
library book reading. 

Consistent with the thinking of an 
evaluation committee that many types of 
grouping should be employed and that a 
variety of agen to reading is stimu- 
lating, the Whole Book Discussion tech- 
nique was evolved and added. The specific 
objectives of this type of reading were, 
first, to foster a love of reading, second, 
to provide extensive and varied reading 
at individual rates of speed, and third, to 
promote group discussions led by pupils. 

This is the procedure that is followed. 
First, the children are permitted to browse 
through several sets of books. Each child 
then selects one book which looks inter- 
esting to him. Pupils are encouraged to 
examine the books closely enough to de- 
termine whether they can read and under- 
stand the vocabulary. If they are in doubt, 
they may talk it over with their teacher. 
However, if a child of average reading 
ability has a burning desire to be in the 
same group with his close friend, who is 
an excellent reader (and who also may 
be the captain of the baseball team), he 
is allowed to choose this group. His suc- 
cessful participation, or lack of it, as a 
member of that group will later determine 
—for him—whether he will choose to 
remain in that group. There are enough 
books in each set so that ten or twelve 
children may read the same book. 

After making their selections, the chil- 
dren try to estimate the number of days 
or weeks—it will take them to read the 
whole book. Then, together, they decide 
upon a reasonable date at which time they 
all will be ready to discuss the story. The 
teacher then presents to the group two or 
three questions which are designed to 
guide their thinking for the discussion of 
the whole book. 

Each pupil reads his book at his own 
rate of speed. Also, each child determines 





when and where it is convenient for him 
to read, at school or at home. After the 
book has been read completely through 
for enjoyment, the child skims through 
the book again in order to clarify his 
thinking about the answers to questions 
which he will discuss with the other 
pupils. A few page numbers and key 
words are recorded on a study sheet for 
ready reference during the discussion 
period. On the a day, all the 
pupils who have read the same book come 
together for the purpose of sharing their 
thoughts about the story. A different child 
is the discussion leader for each book. 

Typical questions that guide pupils’ 
thinking are: 1. What proof can you find 
that Ma and Pa possessed ingenuity in 
solving many of their problems? (The 
Long Winter) 2. How did Mr. Stubbs 
prove to be both a help and a hindrance 
to Toby? (Toby Tyler) 3. What vivid 
descriptions of nature can you find in this 
story? (Tornado Jones) 4. What does the 
author mean when he says, ‘Might as well 
try to empty the ocean with a bucket” ? 
(Peachtree Island) 

The discussion of the Whole Book is a 
stimulating experience for our fifth and 
sixth grade pupils. The personal back- 
grounds, nt experiences of the pupils 
color their contributions to the group dis- 
cussion. They learn how to share their 
thinking and how to agree or disagree 
with objectivity; they discover the neces- 
sity of proving a point with page refer- 
ence; but, most of all, they develop an 
affinity for books and a love for reading. 


Extending Reading Skills 
in the Junior High School 


In his report on “The Junior High 
School Year,” Dr. Conant says “that all 
pupils in grades 7 and 8 should be re- 
quired to study English with a heavy 
emphasis on reading skills and composi- 
tion.” He places strong emphasis on 
reading because “the ability to read is 
imperative in secondary school.” High on 
the list of prerequisites are teachers who 
combine real competence in subject matter 
with deep understanding of the psycho- 
logical needs of this age group. 

The needs for the revision of both the 
curriculum and of the methods of teach- 
ing reading in the junior high school are 

















common ones throughout the country, 
but again, the ayes are particularly 
pressing in the big city schools. 

In Cleveland, the opportunity for ex- 
perimentation in this feld came in June 
of 1960 with a grant of money from the 
Ford Foundation for the purpose of par- 
ticipating in the Great Cities-Grey Areas 
Program. More specifically, the grant was 
for a coordinated school-community team 
approach to improve the education of 
in-migrant pupils in a specified school 
district. 

A junior high school with an enroll- 
ment of 2100 students and 81 teachers 
was selected for the experiment. The 
school draws its students from a heavily 
populated area with a density of 40,000 
people per square mile. There is a high 
rate of transiency in this area and the 
population is made up of many hetero- 
geneous groups. 

While the in-migrant pupils were of 
major concern in the project it was soon 
recognized that a great number of the 
regular pupils in the school needed a con- 
tinuation of work with the reading skills, 
and also, the junior high teachers needed 
assistance in learning the techniques for 
teaching those skills, particularly the 
word-attack skills. 

From September, 1960, to January, 
19(1, two elementary reading teachers 
tavght remedial reading to small groups 
of 7B pupils. The next step of acquainting 
junior high teachers with reading tech- 
niques was undertaken in February of 
1961. The teachers voted to attend and 
participate in a series of twelve Saturday 
morning workshops for the purpose of 
upgrading their reading techniques. Meth- 
ods for teaching the elementary word- 
attack skills are being presented by one 
of the elementary teachers who has had 
many years of experience in the Cleveland 
Reading Improvement Summer Program 
for elementary children. A junior high 
school teacher is working with the com- 
prehension skills in the reading material 
of the various subject areas. 

The activities which are being under- 
taken in this project are designed to 
improve ways of orienting in-migrant 
pupils to the city school program; to 
discover methods by which parents can 
become involved in their children’s prog- 
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ress; and to upgrade methods of learning 
for both = and teachers. These are 


just the beginning steps of a possible 
three-year project in the junior high 
school. 

The need for extending reading skills 
at all levels in a large city system will 
continue to exist; meeting this need auto- 
matically calls for more analysis of the 
ways in which pupils learn and more 
emphasis on improvement in the methods 
by which teachers teach. 


c. Implementing Change Through 
Productive, Free-Flowing 
Inter-Relationships 


Nita BANTON SMITH 


Undoubtedly we are embarking upon 
an unprecedented era of change. The ex- 
plosion in school population, the tech- 
nological revolution, the revolution of 
man’s rising expectations —all of these 
influences portend changes in education, 
and, co-incidentally, changes in reading 
instruction. These changes are urging us 
on in search of more effective methods, 
equipment and materials for teaching 
reading. In this stepped-up, space-age 
quest for reading improvement, all of us 
are impelled with the desire to make 
changes. 

You, who are in the audience this 
morning, represent the leadership of the 
country in implementing these changes. 
In my opinion, the master-key which will 
open the most doors to you in your 
change-making activities is togetherness. 
Change, of a gregarious nature, usually 
doesn't take place as a result of solitary 
effort. It must be processed through co- 
operative endeavor. 

In your work all of you have contact 
with many people. In reading especially 
you touch a multitude of individuals both 
in and out of school. If you can weld these 
various relationships together so that they 
will flow in one strong current of interest 
in trying out new ideas, implication will 
proceed easily and happily. On the other 
hand, if there are cross-currents, one cur- 
rent may negate another, stoppage may 
occur, and waters may become rough and 
troublesome. 
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The administrator, the consultant, the 
supervisor should take leadership roles in 
initiating change but these roles must 
include consideration of and voluntary 
participation by others concerned. What 
can a person in a leadership role do in 
utilizing, harmonizing and uniting rela- 
tionship in productive modification of 
practice? Are there any guide lines that 
will help him in producing united, free- 
flowing relationships ? 

Examining Your Own Image 

First of all, perhaps the reading con- 
sultant or administrator should examine 
his own image to see if it reflects leader- 
ship qualities necessary in executing a 
smooth change-over. Possibly the first 
change should take place in his own 
image. He might do well to seek honest 
answers to some of the questions that 
follow: 

“Am I the emotional type that gets 
swept off my feet with a new idea? Do I 
become so enthusiastic that I want to go 
out and crusade to convert all with whom 
I come in contact to the belief that this 
is the best thing that ever has or ever 
will happen in reading?” Enthusiasm 
helps, of course, but leaders will be on 
safer ground in launching a new idea with 
their co-workers if they present it unemo- 
tionally and objectively together with any 
research that has been done in connection 
with it. Use a professional approach rather 
than an emotional approach. 

“Am I the impulsive type? Do I want 
to make changes right away? Want to get 
things done in a hurry?” If the answers 
are “Yes,” stop and think twice. Tensions 
develop and nerves snap under the strain 
of haste. 

“Am I the type that feels irritated when 
others hesitate to accept my new plan or 
perhaps disagree with me outright?” If 
so, check this response on your part. Per- 
haps the person who hesitates will put a 
healthy restraint on a too hasty decision; 
and it just might be, when all is said and 
done, that the one who disagreed with you 
will turn out to be right. Who knows? 

Ask yourself other and similar ques- 
tions such as these: “Do I possess the 
social sensitivity to work happily with 
other people during the course of initiat- 
ing and implementing changes?” “Do I 


have the knack of making others feel 
comfortable and secure or am I prone 
frequently to ‘rub the fur the wrong 
way ?” “Am I tolerant of human short- 
comings?” “Will I be able to sense needs 
readily and meet problems easily as they 
emerge while change is taking place?” 
Unless the leadership person can answer 
these questions wholeheartedly in the 
affirmative, it would be advisable for him 
to round out any concave spots and to 
smooth away any convex bumps in his 
own image before undertaking to change 
others. 


Establishing Relationship with 
Your Superintendent 


Once the leadership person has taken 
care of any distortions in his own image, 
then he is ready to pass on to a con- 
sideration of the possibility of working- 
relationships with others who will be 
involved in the change. 

If you are a reading consultant or super- 
visor, it goes without saying that the first 
relationship to establish is with your 
Superintendent, or if you are working in 
a hee city system, with the person to 
whom you are responsible. Go to see this 
administrator, give a concise explanation 
of your plan, show facts and figures rela- 
tive to it, tell why you want to initiate it. 
If he approves, you have established your 
first important relationship. 


Establishing Relationships with 
Teachers and Principals 


The teachers who are to do the job 
should now receive your most careful 
consideration. Employ the usual in-service 
techniques in acquainting teachers and 
principals, too, if the latter have time to 
come to the meetings, concerning the new 
idea: possibly telling them of discussions 
of the plan which you heard at a con- 
vention like this; reporting on studies 
involving the new idea; making available 
periodicals and books on the topic; having 
outside speakers in; arranging visitation 
at schools in neighboring towns where the 
idea is being tried out, and so forth. 

Eventually, a few of the more venture- 
some teachers probably will say they 
would like to try out the plan and you 
will know that the time is ripe to ask for 
volunteers. But before doing this there 


























are many other relationships to be taken 
into consideration. 

Returning to the school principal: the 
principal is a very busy person these days 
and no doubt he will not be able to join 
in all of the group meetings and dis- 
cussions of the teachers. Yet the three- 
cornered consultant-principal-teacher re- 
lationship is an extremely important one. 
Realizing the many pressures that are upon 
pri ncipals, the Consultant will go to see 

each principal in his own school, making 
an appointment in advance. Havi ing saved 
time for you, he will be free from strain, 
temporarily at least, when he can listen to, 
talk with you, and make suggestions about 
the innovation you wish to initiate. 


inviting the Help of Resource Personnel 


And don’t forget the resource people 
in the school system when you are plan- 
ning to make a change in reading 
instruction. 

The school nurse, physician, and oph- 
thalmologist may have helpful insights 
into the effect of your anticipated change 
on the physical welfare of children. They 
can help also m deciding whom to include 
or exclude for physical reasons in your 
first try-out of the new plan. 

The counselor or guidance director can 
help you by co-ordinating all available 
information about certain students in- 
volved in your project. If you interpret 
the new idea to him carefully, he can be 
invaluable to you in effecting change 
through his counseling of students, par- 
ents and teachers. 

The school psychologist will be inter- 
ested in your contemplated change from 
the standpoint of its effect on emotional 
strains, attitudes and behavior problems 
He can give you valuable advice in regard 
to these matters. He may assist you in 
selecting tests or scales which will he!p 
in evaluating changes in these respects. 

The research director, if one is avail- 
able, can be extremely valuable to you in 
pointing up need for change through con- 
ducting a school-wide testing program in 
reading, interpreting results to teachers 
and pointing out weaknesses. The research 
director can also help you in setting up 
your first controlled experiment to meas- 
ure the effectiveness of your new plan. 

So much for relationships and inter- 
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relationships with resource personnel 
within the school system. Your plans will 
be enriched and benefited by working 
closely with these people. They in turn 
will become healthily concerned with your 
plans, for participation is the surest gen- 
erator of interest. 


Don't Forget the Community 

Will the parents be criticizing, fault- 
finding, haras:.ng your attempt at change? 
Or will they be clamoring to have their 
children sent to the classrooms or schools 
where the change is being implemented ? 

It is advisable to take the parents into 
your confidence about the proposed 
change at the very beginning. Talk with 
them individually and in groups. Explain, 
interpret, illustrate. Find out what their 
misunderstandings are and plan ways to 
clear these up. Get the consent of parents 
whose children are involved in the initial 
experiment. 

‘And don’t underestimate the power of 
the press and the platform. The superin- 
tendent has relationships with the press. 
If you are a consultant or supervisor, ask 
him if he can make use of the press in 
interpreting the change to the public. 
Perhaps he can arrange for you to write 
a series of articles, or maybe he will do 
this himself. Ask him to talk on the new 
plan when he gives speeches around town. 
Talk on it at public affairs, yourself, when 
you are invited. 


Relationship with Your Neighboring 
University Has Fruitful Possibilites 


There was a time when colleges and 
universities considered their major respon- 
sibility to be only that of dispensing 
knowledge to those who came to their 
lecture halls. Increasingly, educational 
institutions of higher learning are seeking 
and finding ways of rendering greater 
service out of the field such as: making 
reading surveys, giving field courses in 
reading, doing consultant work, meeting 
requests for talks on reading, giving ad- 
vice on or helping to write courses of 
study, participating in research projects. 

These examples are representative, I am 
sure, of ways in which teacher-training 
institutions all over the country are pro- 
viding services to school people out on the 
firing line. The administrator or consult- 
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ant should not overlook possibilities of 
productive relationships with their local 
colleges or universities when initiating 
changes. 

And, in this day of change, don’t 
hesitate to ask the college folk to make 
changes too, which in turn will help you 
in making changes. Perhaps you think 
your neighboring teacher training insti- 
tution should offer more courses in read- 
ing for your prospective or in-service 
teachers. If so, why don’t you, together 
with other superintendents; or you, to- 
gether with other consultants, go to see 
the Dean or Chairman of the Department 
and ask him to add more reading courses ? 

Perhaps you could enter into productive 
relationships with the professor who gives 
the reading courses. Invite him to visit 
teachers in your school system, both inex- 
perienced and experienced, to note their 
strength and weakness. Discuss what 
could be done in his college courses to 
prevent or strengthen weaknesses. Ask 
him to bring students in his reading 
classes to visit in your classrooms. Follow 
with discussion of the student's own 
needs in terms of the observations they 
have made of others. Suggest that the 
professor of reading bring his under- 
graduate students, particularly, to your 
school system to meet with your begin- 
ning teachers who, in turn, will tell what 
they wish they might have had while in 
training. Possibly the professor would be 
willing to ask for volunteer students in 
his reading classes to spend an hour or 
more a week in your system helping 
individual children with their reading 
problems. This in itself is a new idea 
which has measurable possibilities. 

And if you are thinking of initiating 
a particular innovation in reading, it 
might be well to talk with the college 
professor about this. Find out what he 
has heard about it, what he knows about 
it, what suggestions he might have for 
you in initiating the change. 

Universities may well enter into closer 
relationships with State Departments of 
Education in effecting change in reading 
instruction. The University can help in 
setting up and meeting certification re- 
quirements for reading consultants and 
supervisors who will take leadership in 
effecting change. Possibly the professors 








in reading at the University can help the 
State Department in its research projects 
or in preparing state courses of study. 
The possibilities of relationships be- 
tween teacher-training institutions and 
public school systems, and between these 
institutions of higher learning and state 
departments have barely been — 
This potential is very great and it will be 
drawn upon much more heavily as we 
progress into this age of change. 


Summary 


Change has occurred with unprecedent- 
ed speed during the last decade. We have 
every reason to believe that it will occur 
with increasing acceleration in the imme- 
diate years ahead. In the midst of this 
great era of change we can expect a bur- 
geoning of new ideas, devices, gadgets 
and materials in reading. As these buds 
of change unfold, we, in Education, will 
be fired with the dynamism of progress. 
Those of us representing this particular 
group will be charged with leadership in 
converting this dynamism into advanta- 
geous change. In so doing let us reach 
out, stretch up, grasp for the wisdom, the 
insight, the understanding that is neces- 
sary in taking others along with us in 
voluntary, productive, free-flowing inter- 
relationships. 


6. Clinicians 


a. Implementing the Changing Concepts 
in Diagnosis 


Roy A. KREss 


In spite of the positive strides which 
have been made toward the improvement 
of reading instruction in our schools in 
the past decade, difficulty with reading 
still appears as the prime cause of failure 
at all academic leveis—elemertary, second- 
ary, college. Our changing concepts about 
reading as a process, and about diagnosis 
as an ongoing daily responsibility of the 
entire teaching staff, fall far short of 
realization in actual practice in most 
schools. The implementation of these 
understandings at every instructional level 
must be effected if we are to approach the 
goal of equal learning opportunities for 
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all children. Although the role of the 
diagnostician has shifted somewhat in the 
direction of prevention of reading prob- 
lems, rather than correction or remedia- 
tion, remedial reading teachers and con- 
sultants are still faced with an ever 
increasing population of those children 
needing special help in reading. Further, 
pedagogians are being challenged on many 
fronts by a populance alerted by the 
writings of Flesch, Rickover, Conant, and 
others. Community mental health and 
guidance services find themselves faced 
with many complicated emotional and 
psychological problems in children with 
associated reading disabilities. Thus, it 
appears clear to the writer that imple- 
mentation of the changing concepts of 
reading and in diagnosis must be accom- 
plished in the classroom, in the com- 
munity, in the clinic, and through 
research. 


In the Clinic 

The lead in implementing the changing 
concepts in diagnosis is most likely to be 
taken by the reading clinics sponsored by 
colleges and universities, where the em- 
phasis is on (a) the training of diagnosti- 
cians, (b) service to children and schools, 
and (c) research on the various types of 
reading problems. Harris’ recent article 
clearly presents the major objectives of 
the university clinics and their role in 
training, service and research. However, 
he failed to point up a most important 
service to the field which is rendered 
through their sponsorship of regional and 
national conferences on reading. Such 
conferences facilitate communication be- 
tween professional personnel in the field 
through the sharing of ideas and informa- 
tion about clinical concepts and proce- 
dures. The ensuing clarification of termi- 
nology tends to eliminate confusion and 
results im more precise communication 
about corrective and remedial reading 
problems. 

The diagnostician is essentially con- 
cerned with the accurate identification of 
the constellation of causal factors which 
appear to have resulted in a reading prob- 
lem, and in communicating to the school 
the specific nature of the corrective or 


‘Albert J. Harris, “Reading Clinics,” The Reading 
Teacher, Vol. 14, No. 4, March 1961, pp. 232-235. 
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remedial program designed to effect re- 
habilitation. This is an individual process 
for each child and, although children can 
be grouped for work toward similar 
instructional goals, the total program for 
each child is also unique and individual 
for him. No one recognizes better than the 
skilled diagnostician that the search for 
homogeniety among children is an illusory 
one. That in reality, we must plan for 
children as they exist in our classrooms 
with all their heterogeniety, not as we 
would wish them to be, responding in the 
same way at the same time to the same 
teaching procedures. 

In his search for accurate identification 
of the initiating and contributing causes 
of reading difficulties, the diagnostician 
has trod many paths. Gradually, in his 
need for fuller understanding of each 
individual problem, he has begun to call 
for aid from other disciplines—psychol- 
ogy, neurology, psychiatry, pediatrics, 
ophthalmology, audiology, optometry, 
endicrinology, sociology. As a result of the 
contributions of each of these disciplines 
to the field there has grown a clearer 
recognition of the need for clinics which 
sponsor a multidisciplinary approach to 
the evaluation (and treatment) of chil- 
dren with reading difficulties—a team of 
individuals representing different profes- 
sional skills and biases, but sharing their 
knowledge in comprehensive evaluations 

~a differential diagnosis in which the 
first stages of the treatment program are 
carried out under the guiding eyes of the 
active members of the team, and are con- 
sidered to be an extension of the diagnostic 
process. Here, initial errors in judgment 
are corrected and the program modified 
to one which gives more positive indica- 
tion of success before the child is released 
from surveillance by the diagnostic team. 

Implementation of a multidisciplinary 
— to the diagnosis of reading dis- 
abilities, where many highly specialized 
individuals strive toward a common goal, 
will require effective communication, co- 
operation, and the mutual respect of each 
member of the team for the other. Each 
member of the team must not only be 
skilled in his own speciality, but also be 
aware of the contribution each other mem- 
ber has to make toward a total evaluation 
of the problem. Reading personnel serving 
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on such teams should be skilled psychol- 
ogists and expert educational diagnosti- 
cians who are conversant with the 
professional areas and terminology found 
in the other representatives on the team. 
The statement of Minimum Standards for 
Professional Training of Reading Special- 
ists* published recently is a minimal step 
in this direction. In clinics where the 
initial referral is made because of the 
reading difficulty, the direction should be 
retained by the reading specialist, whose 
training can hardly be less than a doctorate 
or its equivalent. 

It is well known that clinic personnel 
frequently depend upon informal testing 
techniques to provide their most signifi- 
cant diagnostic data. Many of the informal 
evaluation procedures now being used by 
classroom teachers and incorporated in a 
few of the more recent basal reading 
series stem from such a clinical setting. 
The greater success found through the use 
of these techniques in pee chil- 
dren's reading levels and needs point the 
way for modification of our standardized 
testing programs. Through the research 
carried on in the clinical setting should 
come ever more valid and reliable means 
of measuring reading achievement levels 
in the classroom. 


In the Classroom 


There is nothing magic or sacred in the 
process of “diagnosis’’ which confines it 
to the clinic. In schools where master 
teaching of children is being carried out, 
the emphasis is on teaching as a continual 
diagnostic task—of daily evaluation of 
children’s needs as they learn. In such 
classrooms, the instruction and materials 
planned for use the next day are deter- 
mined by the teachers’ conclusions about 
what was observed today. Children’s 
readiness for the next step in concept 
and/or skill development is constantly 
being appraised on a daily, individual 
basis while they work. Master teachers see 
diagnosis as representing the first step in 
planning profitable learning experiences 
for their children. 

Implementation of these concepts in 

*Prepared by the Committee on Professional Stand- 
ards of the International Reading Association. 
Available in brochure form from Dr. Charles T. 


Letson, Director, Reading Consultant Services. 315 
Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut. 


diagnosis _— an emphasis on the pre- 
vention of reading difficulties before they 
reach sufficient stature to warrant referral 
for clinical attention. Such implementa- 
tion can best be accomplished through the 
promotion of professional growth on the 
part of the teacher herself. The well 
trained teacher, alert to the need for 
accurate identification of individual differ- 
ences and instructional needs, is the best 
preventive prescription the schools can 
provide. It is interesting to note that 
twelve of the twenty-two recommendations 
made by the Harvard study® are specifically 
concerned with the increase of profes- 
sional competency through improvement 
of both undergraduate and graduate pro- 
grams in reading instruction. A big step, 
and quite often a more _ Practical and 
profitable one, can be made through in- 
service training programs sponsored by 
university extension services or by the 
schools themselves. Experienced classroom 
teachers who are familiar with informal 
diagnostic procedures may be asked to 
demonstrate with small groups or indi- 
viduals and discuss their techniques with 
the school faculty. Such practices encour- 
age self-evaluation of teacher efficiency, 
and bring about greater attention to indi- 
vidual differences in the classroom. 


However, a more significant resultant 
of in-service programs is the growing 
awareness on the part of all members of 
the teaching staff of the need for specially 
y ree reading personnel to aid in 
iagnosis, correction, and remediation. 
Since the causes of many reading difhi- 
culties lie outside of the school environ- 
ment and result from conditions beyond 
the teacher's control, complete prevention 
is highly improbable, even under the very 
best of circumstances. Thus, a 
concepts are implemented when each 
school has available reading specialists 
who can coordinate a variety of diagnostic 
data into a recommended corrective or 
remedial program for children experi- 
encing severe reading difficulty. 
Implementation is furthered when col- 
leges and universities responsible for the 
training of professional personnel in the 
areas of psychology and special education 
38M: ary C Austin. The Torch Lighters, Tomorrow's 


Teachers of ae Cambridge: Harvard Univer 
sity Press, 196 
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prescribe a minimum of one graduate 
level course in the diagnosis of reading 
difficulties as a basic requisite. The school 
or clinical psychologist with this experi- 
ence is in a better position to understand 
the full scope of the problem faced by 
the child and his teacher, and to make 
specific recommendations for the instruc- 
tional program. 


In the Community 


Implementation of changing concepts 
in diagnosis is accomplished readily when 
well-established community facilities in- 
clude reading specialists as members of 
their diagnostic team. Child guidance 
clinics, child and family centers, mental 
health units, learning disability clinics, 
and even private services on a more 
limited basis are recognizing the need for 
more extensive diagnosis of the whole 
child. Here again, the direction is toward 
a multidisciplinary approach to diagnosis 
and treatment. 

An outstanding advantage in such an 
approach is seen in communication to the 
parent and child about the problem. 
Where schools and other referring per- 
sonnel have sent parents from one special- 
ist to another for additional diagnostic 
data, confusion usually reigns. Each, a 
specialist in his own field, has made 
recommendations for treatment based 
upon his own narrow frame of reference, 
as expert as it may be within that frame. 
Often the recommendations by the last 
“expert’’ are directly in opposition to 
those offered by preceding specialists. 

Wherever school, community and pri- 
vate resources are to be employed in the 
identification of a problem with many 
complicated facets, some one of these 
should take the responsibility as the re- 
ferring and final communicating agency. 
Herein lies the strength of the multidisci- 
pline approach. Parents gain more respect 
for clinical services, improve in their 
attitude toward those with disabilities and 
impairments, and can in confidence follow 
the positive courses of action which are 
recommended to them. 

Nearly every community has its share 
of individuals ready to tutor children with 
reading difficulties. However, in far too 
many instances, the problems of children 
thus referred are compounded by inap- 


propriate drill on phonics, tachistoscopic 
techniques, meaningless workbook activ- 
ities or the use of reading materials on 
inappropriate levels. These well-meaning 
tutors, many of them good teachers of 
developmental reading, are simply not 
qualified to diagnose the various types of 
instructional problems S savage by chil- 
dren with reading difficulty. Often they 
are teachers who left the field years ago 
and have not wi abreast of the changing 
concepts in reading. Implementation can 
be facilitated if schools and clinics will 
maintain a list of qualified tutors for 
referral purposes. Also, if the instructional 
problem is to be turned over to such a 
tutor, this should be considered in plan- 
ning the child’s total school load, either 
through reduced homework or an oppor- 
tunity to go to the tutor on a released 
time basis. 


Summary 

Success for the diagnostician is meas- 
ured in terms of the child’s success in the 
program which has been recommended 
for him. There are no short cuts in the 
thorough diagnostic procedure, and reme- 
diation is viewed as an extension of this 
procedure. 

Implementation of the changing con- 
cepts in diagnosis at each of the levels 
discussed, clinic, classroom and com- 
munity, is directly dependent upon the 
extent to which we can increase our pro- 
fessional competency in our performance 
at these levels. The goal for all of us 
should be implementation to such a high 
degree that most reading problems are 
identified at inception and never mature 
to the point where the child should have 
to leave the classroom. 


b. Implementing the Changing Concepts 
in Remediation 


PATRICIA M. BRICKLIN 


When discussing changing concepts in 
remediation, it would seem wise to talk 
about them within the framework of two 
major trends in the field of reading dis- 
abilities: (1) A more widely accepted and 
more inclusive definition of the problem. 
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(2) The wider acceptance of reading dis- 
abilities as only one symptom in ineffec- 
tive functioning in the whole child. Each 
of these trends has its own implications 
for remediation and suggest ways in 
which a clinical set-up might operate to 
implement them. 

Considering the first of these major 
trends, we seem finally to have departed 
from the grade level standard for deter- 
mining reading retardation and in general 
are accepting the discrepancy between a 
child's mental ability and his level of 
achievement in reading as our index of 
retardation. Of course theoretically we 
have been doing this for some time. 
Practically speaking, this has not been the 
case—especially in relation to the so-called 
“gifted” child reading at grade level but 
far below his own mental ability level. But 
this is only one part of the more widely 
accepted definition of a reading problem. 
We have also included in our reading 
disability population, children who pre- 
sent no problem with the word recogni- 
tion. These youngsters’ difficulties lie in 
the area of understanding what they read. 
As our research knowledge of the vast 
complexities involved in comprehension 
grows, “comprehension problem” chil- 
dren, whose difficulties range from “no 
understanding” to subtle difficulties with 
higher level critical thinking skills, join 
the ranks of the reading disability 


— 

e major implications for remediation 
growing out of this first trend toward a 
broader definition of reading disability are 
two-fold: (1) It increases by tremendous 
numbers the children included in the 
reading disability population whose prob- 
lems necessitate remediation, and (2) a 


much wider scope of organization, 
methods, and materials for remediation 
must be considered. Taking these two 
implications for remediation, what are 
the ways in which a clinic may function 
to implement them? Growing out of the 
first point (since there are so many more 
children involved), the question of 
whether or not it is the function of a 
clinic (even if it were practically possible) 
to provide direct remediation for all this 
increased population of retarded readers 
arises. In a direct sense, I think not. It has 
been suggested that reading clinics of the 


future will handle more and more cases. 
If this is true, it would seem that they 
ought to be more and more of the severely 
disabled readers who cannot possibly 
profit from regular classroom instruction 
or corrective reading classes within a 
school. The clinic ought to be seeing 
directly less and less of the youngsters 
who can profit from remedial and cor- 
rective techniques incorporated into regu- 
lar classroom instruction. 


Moderately Retarded Readers 

I believe that the major ways in which 
a clinic can provide the most meaningful 
service to the less severely disabled read- 
ers are: (1) An Indirect Service — The 
majority of teachers who come to a uni- 
versity or school clinic for training in 
remediation are seeking knowledge which 
can be directly translated into a regular 
school situation. It is the responsibility of 
the clinic to provide not only training in 
remedial and corrective techniques spe- 
cifically successful with severely disabled 
readers but also to stress in its training 
program the ways and means of classroom 
remediation. This would involve demon- 
stration and direct practicum experience 
with a variety of word recognition 
techniques (visual-auditory-kinaesthetic) ; 
ways to develop thinking skills; tech- 
niques which incorporate listening, speak- 
ing, reading and writing experiences and 
ways to evaluate the success of remedial 
and corrective instruction. 

(2) A More Direct Service—Coopera- 
tion between school and clinic in instruc- 
tional planning for youngsters where both 
the classroom teacher and clinic share in 
the actual program of remediation. Let 
me give you an example here. 

Bill, an 11-year-old boy in the 6th 
grade, was reading at 4th-reader level and 
thus was considered to be moderately re- 
tarded in reading. There were relatively 
few problems in non-academic areas. 
Specifically, his reading problems were 
two-fold. In word recognition he had 
problems with the more complex phonetic 
and structural analysis skills, problems 
which were also reflected in his spelling 
weg mew In comprehension his prob- 
ems involved organizational skills. He 
could obtain a series of isolated facts 
from a selection but could not organize 
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them on a listening, speaking, reading, 
or writing level. 

Bill's classroom teacher, the school read- 
ing teacher, and the clinic staff member 
sat down together to plan a coordinated 
program for Bill. Within the classroom, 
opportunities were to be provided for 
development of organizational skills 
through content area materials. Science 
and social studies materials, pertinent to 
class topics, but at Bill's reading level 
were located and original materials pre- 
pared. These formed the basis for work 
on organized spoken and written reports. 
Spelling was incidental and functional 
growing out of a need to learn specific 
words for reports, etc. The school read- 
ing teacher worked with Bill and several 
other children with similar problems 
during the so-called Pgs Famed of 
the school day. Here a more direct attack 


on his specific word recognition difficul- 
ties was made as well as more specific 
attention to his reading comprehension 
—- Materials were related to those 


ing used in the regular classroom. The 
approach was a guided reading lesson or 
directed reading activity. Since Bill did 
rot need a kinaesthetic method for learn- 
ing words, a visual auditory approach was 
used stressing particularly meaning and 
accurate auditory and visual perception. 
In the school aspects of his program of 
remediation, the clinic specialist actively 
participated in the location and prepara- 
tion of materials as well as being avail- 
able for questions and to evaluate directly 
the success of the program. Let me men- 
tion here that Bill also :articipated directly 
in a of the program. Finally, 
it was decided that as a culminating effort, 
Bill would spend a summer at the clinic 
school to “polish” skills acquired during 
the school year, have a very intensive 
individual attack on remaining problems, 
which would provide better opportunities 
for retention and readiness for beginning 
junior high school in September. 

The program was quite successful and 
is just one example of 4 way in which 
clinic and school can function together 
to directly aid the moderately retarded 
reader. 

We have just considered briefly the 
first major trend in the field of reading 
disabilities which has led to much larger 


groups of children being included in the 
reading disability population. We have 
shown how a clinic can function both 
directly and indirectly to more effectively 
implement remediation particularly in the 
less severely disabled reader. 


The Severely Disabled Reader 


The second major trend—the accept- 
ance of reading disabilities as a symptom 
of ineffective functioning in the “whole 
child” has particular implications for the 
treatment of the severely disabled reader. 


Research to the present has identified 
enough factors related to reading dis- 
abilities to once and for all rid the 
literature of the “isolated defect view” of 
reading disabilities. Emphasis has shifted 
from psychological to physiological to 
sociological to pedagogical and back again 
—to the view that all are important in 
varying degrees in all cases. We must 
accept the fact that reading is a problem 
area which encompasses all aspects of 
living. Problems in reading affect and are 
affected by the organism and the environ- 
ment in which it functions. Which factor 
or factors play the paramount role vary 
from child to child. If we accept this 
view of reading disabilities, obviously 
treatment of the symptoms alone is not 
sufficient. This, of course, has led to the 
need for specialists in other disciplines 
(physicians, psychologists, social workers, 
etc.) to become actively involved in the 
field of remediation. 

After such questions as: “Is the child 
visually or emotionally handicapped in 
relation to learning?—Are there neuro- 
logical problems which dictate the need for 
medical treatment or special instructional 
techniques?” have been answered by the 
diagnostic team, a systemmatic program 
of total remediation can be planned. Here 
the approach must not be an isolated 
treatment of each of the contributing 
factors with little or no communication 
among the various specialists involved in 
the remediation. Rather a coordinated 
approach must be provided. Whether the 
allied specialists are part of a clinic staff 
or work closely with a clinic staff is not 
the crucial issue. Coordination through 
mutual goals and some type of com- 
munication is. 

Let us consider several examples of a 
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coordinated approach in action. Two 12- 
year-old boys of better than “vee intel- 
ligence all reading at second-reader level 
or below were enrolled in a full-time 
clinic program of remediation 
where instruction was geared completely 
to their individual problems. The original 
diagnostic studies of the two boys had 
uncovered different contributing factors 
operating in each of the boys which neces- 
sitated the aid of specialists other than a 
reading specialist, whose treatment had 
to be coordinated with the instructional 
program of remediation. 

The first boy, George, had a glandular 
problem. Physically he was somewhat 
obese and had appeared lazy and in- 
different to success for some years. 
Thyroid medication prescribed by an 
endocrine specialist accomplished two 
things. George began to lose weight and 
his improved sialcel state did much 
psychologically to improve his concept of 
self. The indifference and lassitude which 
had characterized his behavior gradually 
diminished and he became more receptive 
to instruction. However, it was necessary 
for the physician and reading teacher to 
communicate fairly often in the initial 
months of remediation in order to deter- 
mine the adequate maintenance dosage of 
thyroid. There were times when the 
teacher told the physician that George had 
been irritable and distractible for several 
days. Medication was decreased. Again at 
other times he was lazy and indifferent. 
Much patient discussion back and forth 
took place before the appropriate level of 
medication was found. 

The second boy, Vern, had dominant 
and pushing parents. Both parents de- 
manded excessively high standards of 
performance from Vern and were con- 
vinced that no one else ever had a prob- 
lem-son like theirs. The coordinated treat- 
ment approach here involved group 
counselling of the parents by a therapist 
together with the warm, accepting inter- 
personal relationship which existed be- 
tween Vern and the reading teacher. 
Through group therapy the parents gained 
understanding of how their behavior had 
contributed to Vern's problems and that 
their problem was not unique. Very 
pons parental attitudes changed. Com- 
munication between the group therapist 


] 
school 





and teacher provided a measuring gauge 
for the total family progress. 

We have discussed briefly the second 
major trend in the field of reading dis- 
abilities and some examples of a co- 
ordinated clinical team approach to total 
remediation, especially in the case of the 
severely disabled reader. 


Concluding Considerations 


There are at least two other functions 
of a clinic in implementing the changing 
concepts in remediation—public relations 
and research. 

There is always going to be a “time 
lag’’ between well-substantiated theories 
being put into practice and information 
which reaches the general public. In one 
sense this can be good for it often keeps 
unsubstantiated “all or none’ methods 
from reaching the public. However, there 
are many situations when this “time lag’’ 
becomes so great that it interferes with 
the implementation of valid changing 
concepts or when numbers of children 
are prevented from receiving adequate 
remediation because of persistent public 
misbeliefs. A clinic staff through publica- 
tion of its services, through talks to parents 
and especially through articles the 
non-professional press, can do much to 
sidestep this handicap to the implementa- 
tion of deaiion concepts in remediation. 

Research on remediation involves time 
before the success of particular techniques, 
materials, etc., can be really evaluated 
too often an impatient experimenter is 
not willing or cannot wait. Secondly, 
clinics are too often labelled by their 
theoretical approach which as time goes 
on can often became a rigid bias. Research 
coming out of that clinic often emphasizes 
one theme and one theme alone. Our 
willingness to abandon on the one hand 
or embrace wholeheartedly on the other 
teaching machines, Berger's mirror writing 
techniques, Smith's remedial therapy, the 
advantages of combined therapy and read- 
ing instruction—to mention only a few— 
should be tempered by an open mind and 
willingness to re-experiment. Both points, 
of course, involve time, facilities for 
research and a laboratory setting in which 
to apply the findings—all important if 
changing concepts in remediation are to 
be truly implemented. 
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Finally: Mary Austin, in the recent 
past, reminded us that remedial methods 
and materials are secondary to the warm 
relationship which must exist between 
the retarded reader and his teacher. If we 
can acquire this factor (the warm rela- 


tionship) and if it were possible to com- 
municate the secret of acquisition to 
others, perhaps we would have solved or 
at least gone a long way toward imple- 
menting the changing concepts in 
remediation. 








PART Ill 


Research and Thinking in Reading 











1. Teacher Education 


a. Tomorrow's Teachers of Reading 


COLEMAN MORRISON 


A FEW years back one of our col- 
leagues, whose name escapes me, 
immortalized the name Johnny ™ pub- 
lishing a book carrying a rather unflatter- 
ing insinuation and immediately thereafter 
sought educational asylum in a friendly 
Asian country—friendly perhaps because 
of the high illiteracy rate among its own 
breed of Johnnies. 

Although the author was able to escape 
much of the furor that ensued, those of us 
who remained were not so fortunate. The 
college classroom, the city news desk, and 
the PTA meeting rooms became forums 
where Johnny was attacked again, cham- 
pioned, explained, condemned, ridiculed, 
maligned. (Is it any wonder that the name 
has lost much of its popular appeal in 
parental circles?) 

Today while that controversy still 
smolders, some of the attention has passed 
from Johnny to his teacher, the one 
person who more than any other is en- 
trusted with the responsibility of helping 
him learn to read. Her task is an awesome 
one, for as John Steinbeck writes, “learn- 
ing to read is the most difficult and 
revolutionary thing that happens to the 
human brain.” 

In an effort to determine how well the 
prospective teacher is being prepared to 
fulfill her responsibilities to Johnny, the 
Harvard-Carnegie Reading Study was 
initiated. Now, after a year spent in visit- 
ing multi-purpose and single purpose 
colleges and universities throughout the 
country, and in analysing questionnaire 
returns from similar institutions, the 
findings are available. 

Unfortunately, they are in many re- 
spects, discouraging. For it appears that 


many of our future teachers are being 
short-changed by college and school per- 
sonnel responsible for formulating and 
implementing a program of preservice 
reading instruction. This is a serious 
charge—but one we would not make were 
we unable to substantiate it. 

In attempting to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the reading instruction which the 
student receives at the baccalaureate level, 
it becomes necessary to examine those 
components which contribute to the 
strengths and weaknesses of the total edu- 
cational program. For unless related weak- 
messes are also corrected all efforts to 
improve existing collegiate instruction in 
reading no matter how valiant, will fail. 

Two such areas warranted our attention 
and I should like to indicate them as they 
relate to the content and conduct of read- 
ing courses. These are, the element of 
student quality, and selected aspects of 
student teaching programs. 


Student Quality 


It has often been said that quality be- 
gets quality. If we accept this truism we 
need not adjust our philosophy consider- 
ably in order to accept a corresponding 
maxim, quality beckons quality. Proceed- 
ing on this premise, how can we account 
for the depressing finding that students 
majoring in elementary education neither 
command the intellectual respectability 
nor achieve the academic attainment of 
their peers in other fields. Certainly the 
financial factor plays an important role. 
But, ironically enough, present-day teach- 
ing salaries, which many undergraduates 
spurn, have often been established on the 
basis of the quality and education of past 
graduates now in the teaching profession. 

So we go back to the college and to the 
educational program. Here, if we were in 
agreement that a high correlation exists 
between the quality of physical resources 
and academic performance, we would 
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have little difficulty in pointing the finger 
of guilt at our dilapidated schools of 
education. However, in this enlightened 
age the correlation between buildings and 
performance is undoubtedly, hopefully 
anyway, negligible. 

Thus we look beyond the exterior. In 
so doing there is reason to believe that a 
closer relationship exists between the qual- 
ity of course content and the academic 
quality of students choosing to enroll in 
such courses. The fact that our findings 
indicate that elementary education stu- 
dents are not so academically able as stu- 
dents enrolling in other collegiate depart- 
ments carries with it then a distressing 
implication. 

t behooves us, therefore, to look with 
some introspection at the admission stand- 
ards and screening policies which regulate 
the quality of nalette entering the ele- 
mentary education field. But beyond that 
we must re-examine the content of courses 
which students are required to take as part 
of their educational program. 

If we subscribe to the theory that the 
primary function of the college is to de- 
velop the intellectual powers of the stu- 
dents, then it would seem reasonable to 
suggest that a major portion of our courses 
be devoted to content rather than method- 
ology. How, for example, can we expect 
the beginning teacher to introduce the 
elementary pupils to the vast wealth of 
literature and to share in their enjoyment 
of reading if she herself has neither been 
exposed to an infinite variety of books, 
nor cultivated a love for reading? 

If, on the other hand, we feel that the 
college should devote considerably more 
or equal attention to the techniques of 
teaching, then we must be willing to 
accept the criticism of our colleagues in 
the other departments who point with 
dissatisfaction, if not derision, to our cut 
and paste activities, and to our seemingly 
unending number of how-to-do-it courses, 
particularly those in art, music, and phys- 
ical health. 

By this I do not mean to infer that I 
support the hypothesis that the academi- 
cian can be converted into the skilled 
teacher without the benefit of some voca- 
tional training. What I am suggesting is 
that the high incidence of vocational 
orientation that we found to prevail in 
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many teacher education programs could 
be sharply reduced, thereby freeing the 
student to concentrate more of his efforts 
on the bona fide academic offerings. 


Conduct and Content of Reading Courses 


And what of the conduct and content 
of our courses in reading? We enjoin our 
students to wean themselves away from 
the teachers’ manual and develop a crea- 
tive approach to teaching. But ie fre- 
quently do we do this? We exhort our 
students to adjust their instructional tech- 
niques to meet the needs of individual 
children. Do we do this? We implore our 
students to relate their instructional con- 
tent to the experiences that surround the 
lives of the children they teach. Do we 
do this? There is an old adage that says 
our students learn not by precept but by 
example. How very fortunate then, if 
true, for those who enroll in many read- 
ing courses. 

It has also been said that our classes 
lack the drama of those in the history 
department, the beauty of those in the 
English department, the depth of those in 
the mathematics department. And yet what 
is more beautiful, what is more profound, 
what is more dramatic, than being able to 
fill the literary void in the lives of young 
children by teaching them to read? 

If you have ever taught a child to read, 
and I am certain that most of you have, 
were you not overpowered by his enthu- 
siasm and delight in having conquered 
the printed word? Why then cannot we 
transmit some of this enthusiasm to our 
college students? Why must our lectures 
be so unimaginative and repetitious, often 
aimed at forty or fifty faceless students, 
and taught in a vacuum far removed from 
the realities of the elementary classroom ? 

But conduct is not the sole criterion of 
quality. Rather, the college teacher of 
reading must instruct as well as inspire. 
What then of the content of our reading 
courses ? 

In an effort to ascertain the major 
emphases in subject matter, instructors 
were asked to indicate which topics in 
their reading courses received the most 
stress. Almost half of them mentioned 
the materials and techniques of instruc- 
tion. Here again, the vocational orienta- 
tion played a major role: students are 
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taught bow to develop experience charts, 
how to devise games that will increase 
left to right eye movement, bow to make 
word wheels and tachistoscopes for chil- 
dren as yet unmet. 

The bact that I have emphasized pre- 
reading and early reading activities is not 
accidental. Rather, it reflects the finding 
that instructional time given to the pri- 
mary grade reading skills far outweigh 
that given to the intermediate grade read- 
ing skills. In particular, faculty members 
report that little, if any, of their instruc- 
tional attention is devoted to the teaching 
of reading in the content area or in the 
development of children’s critical reading 
skills. Most of these faculty members cite 
lack of time as a deterring factor. 

These omissions can be understood, but 
hardly condoned, when we take into ac- 
count the fact that in approximately 30 
per cent of the colleges and universities 
where prospective teachers are —— 
the instructional time devoted to the 
teaching of reading does not exceed eleven 
hours. The same omissions are more diffi- 
cult to understand in those courses where 
reading is taught throughout the semester. 

The fact remains that graduating stu- 
dents receive only minimal instruction in 
the psychology of developing critical 
reading and related intermediate grade 
reading skills. As a result it is feared that 
if the mature reader does emerge, it will 
be despite, rather than because of, the 
instruction given. 

If this were not bad enough, our college 
students are neither expected to examine 
the research pertaining to the significant 
reading issues of the day, nor do they 
receive any more than superficial indoctri- 
nation relative to the historical, socio- 
logical, or psychological foundations of 
the reading process. 

What I am trying to say in a circum- 
spect way, then, is that our reading courses 
no less than any others offered at the 
collegiate level must have a ring of qual- 
ity. They must be aimed at improving the 
competence of the intermediate and sec- 
ondary school teacher as well as the pri- 
mary grade teacher. They must present an 
intellectual challenge to the student that, 
if met, will restore the image of the 
teacher as someone who has wisdom and 
knowledge, as well as know-how! 
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Practice Teaching Programs 


Closely related to the reading course is 
the student teaching program, said by 
many to be the most important component 
of preservice reading preparation. Here, 
the student is inducted into the teaching 
routine in an actual classroom situation 
under the direction of a cooperating 
teacher (sometimes referred to as direct- 
ing or critic teacher). 

If such a program is to realize its full 
potential or fulfill its stated objectives, 
we might reasonably expect that (1) stu- 
dents were placed in classrooms where 
the cooperating teacher is a master teacher 
in fact as well as in mame and (2) the 
reading policies advocated by the school 
systems were in accord with what reliable 
research suggests to be the most advanta- 
geous techniques of teaching reading, and 
ones which have been adopted in theory 
by college professors. 

Regretfully, this is frequently not the 
case. More often cooperating teachers are 
chosen by an amorphous method, one that 
begins with an application to the coordi- 
nator of student teaching and ends with 
a simple notice pinned to a bulletin board 
in the local elementary school which 
reads: ““Who Wants a Training Student?” 

That such a condition exists is not 
wholly surprising when we realize that 
cooperating teachers are paid a mere pit- 
tance, if at all, are seldom consulted 
regarding the program which involves 
them so intimately, and must assume a 
time-consuming and fatiguing burden 
often without guidance or encouragement 
from the colleges that utilize their services, 
or from the school system which employs 
them. 

Thus it should come as no surprise to 
any of us that 84 per cent of the college 
supervisors report that either the cooper- 
ating teachers are not familiar with, or 
that they ignore, the reading practices and 
their related theoretical concepts that are 
advocated in the college classroom. 

Yet the disclosure that the following 
conditions prevail in many classrooms 
where the student teacher is assigned is 
nevertheless unexpected, indeed unpar- 
donable in light of the abundance of 
present-day reading research. They are 

(1) the reliance on the basal reader as the 
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sole tool of instruction; (2) the sacro- 
sanct organization of children into three 
reading groups; (3) the emphasis on one 
instructional approach for all children 
irrespective of their reading differences or 
interests; (4) the silent reading checks 
and comprehension questions founded 
solely on factual information which fall 
short of developing the child’s higher 
mental processes of interpreting, reason- 
ing, idling judgments, or drawing con- 
clusions; (5) over-emphasis on word 
identification techniques to the exclusion 
of other word study skills; (6) the barber- 
shop reading lessons which consist of 
dak reading with the teacher directing 
progress in a “next, next, next” command; 
(7) the teaching of word recognition 
skills solely through the use of a phonics 
program, or a sounding program, without 
regard for other word analysis techniques. 
(In regard to this approach, it is perhaps 
interesting to note that of the 638 pro- 
fessors queried in our study, an over- 
whelming majority felt that when taught 
in isolation phonetic analysis is a word 
recognition technique of little or no 
importance. ) 

On the basis of these and other condi- 
tions noted in cooperating classrooms by 
college supervisors, it appears abundantly 
clear that our students are frequently sent 
to classrooms during their apprenticeship 
where the philosophy of teaching reading 
is based on problems and issues as seen 
by the previous generation rather than 
those of today. Once again, the expression, 
we learn not by precept but by example, 
comes home to haunt us. 

Unfortunately, space limitation — 
me from elaborating on additional aspects 
of the practice teaching program and so I 
merely enumerate some of them: 

1) 54 per cent of the faculty members who 
teach reading courses do not supervise 
their students during the apprenticeship 
program 
80 per cent of the colleges allow, or 
worse yet, require their students to par- 
ticipate in student teaching programs 
during the last semester of their under- 
graduate preparation—so that no addi- 
tional course work is undertaken to help 
them overcome weaknesses noted during 
practice teaching 
students are all but assured a passing 


grade in practice teaching if precedent 
is a reliable predictor 


Now, if the cooperating classroom is to 
become a successful adjunct of the college 
classroom, and if the student teaching 
program is to realize its full potential, 
efforts must be made to correct prevailing 
conditions, otherwise tomorrow's teachers 
of reading will, I fear, begin their profes- 
sional careers carrying with them a torch 
that is much too dim to light their way.” 


2. Pupil-Team Learning 


a. Pupil-Team Learning: Objectives, 
Principles, Techniques 


DONALD D. DURRELL 


Pupil team learning has many possi- 
bilities for differentiating and enriching 
instruction. It consists of combining pupils 
in pairs or groups of three to five for 
mutual aid in learning. 

The fact that children prefer to work 
and play together in small groups has 
long been known. Gregariousness has 
always been included in lists of “natural 
tendencies” of children. Any study of 
children’s preferences for different types 
of classroom activities will show that they 
desire to work in pairs or small groups 
rather than alone. This desire offers a 
motivating force which can be utilized in 
the classroom. Grouping in small teams 
provides an administrative technique for 
providing for individual differences. It 
has possibilities for reinforcing and en- 
riching instruction, as well as for increas- 
ing the amount of pupil practice per hour. 

The basic objective of pupil team learn- 
ing is the same as for all educational 
practices: to increase the amount and 
quality of learning. Any school procedure 
should stand this test: if it produces a 
greater amount and quality of learning in 
a particular situation, it should be con- 
tinued. If it tends to diminish either the 
amount or quality of learning, or if it is 
less economical in the use of classroom 
time than other methods, it should be 
discontinued. We are not concerned here 
" IMary C. Austin, Coleman Morrison, et al. The 
Torch Lighters. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, pp. 139-157. 

2On the basis of findings presented above the 
Harvard-Carnegie Study staff makes twenty-two 


recommendations tailored to meet existing four-year 
baccalaureate programs. 
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with group dynamics, decision-making, 
leadership roles, or power structure in the 
classroom; we leave these to our psycho- 
logical and sociological friends who enjoy 
dealing with nebulous learning outcomes. 
We expect pupil team learning to be eval- 
uated in terms of learning power and 
economy. 

Pupil team learning is not proposed as 
a panacea to replace all other types of 
classroom activities. We still have too 
much of the “‘cultist” mind in professional 
education which considers every proposal 
in an all-or-none situation. We must be 
“for” or “against’’ each proposed method 
or type of organization. Yet almost every 
proposal for education may have some 
place in the educational process, for some 
child at some stage of development, for 
some learning objectives. Our task is to 
discover the place and proportions of each 
proposal. Let us look at pupil team learn- 
ing, not as a method to be used with every 
pupil, in every subject, every hour in the 
school day, but as a technique which may 
prove suitable for certain learning tasks. 

In our extensive tryouts of pupil team 
learning, we have found several types of 
activities which are immediately acceptable 
to both teachers and pupils. The major 
ones are the following: team progress 
methods in skills instruction; team discus- 
sion techniques following individual study 
of mass presentation; team use of study 
guides; team practice in oral activities 
and remedial drills; team work in pupil 
specialties. 

Team progress methods combine the 
motivating power of individual progress 
with that of the security of having part- 
ners in learning. Since children are stimu- 
lated by seeing their progress and by 
being members of a team, the combination 
is especially suitable for learning that can 
be neatly “packaged,” such as arithmetic, 
spelling, language-grammar skills, phon- 
ics, map and globe skills, outlining, and 
recall practice. We have always found 
spelling and arithmetic to work well in 
pupil team learning; consequently these 
are the first subjects in which team learn- 
ing is introduced in most classrooms. 

It should be said at once that the success 
of team progress instruction rests heavily 
upon the suitability of the “learning 
package’”’ to the needs of the group. There 
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must be close adjustment to the varying 
levels of achievement; if the task is too 
advanced for the group, frustration re- 
sults; if the task is challenging, interest 
will be low. The gradations of the task 
must be suitable for pupil my cmp 
of progress; slow learners must have more 
practice at each stage, while rapid learners 
- skip many steps. The task must be 
definite, clear, and specific; indefiniteness 
invites confusion. Obviously, the task 
must be meaningful and important to the 
group; enrichment and meaning activities 
should be built in as an integral part of 
the package. Provision for scoring the 
results as soon as the task is finished adds 
to learning incentive and increases effec- 
tiveness. The neatness of the package is 
also important; tasks which are messy in 
appearance will seem less important to 
the learner. 

These qualities of the team learning 
package are much the same as are required 
for “programs” in teaching machines. 
Team learning packages, however, have 
several advantages over teaching ma- 
chines: they require no expensive “hard- 
ware,’ they may be built by teachers, their 
"density" is more easily managed, and 
they may employ mutual aid in learning. 
A speller or an arithmetic book is easily 
“packaged.” A_ typical adaptation for 
pupil team learning is Arithmetic Job 
Sheets to accompany Growth in Arith- 
metic, published by Harcourt, Brace and 
World. The same publisher has produced 
phonics packages for intermediate grades, 
Word Analysis Practice. Fun with the 
Globe, published by A. J. Nystrom Com- 
pany, and the reading and spelling labora- 
tories of Science Research Associates, are 
learning packages which may be used with 
pairs as well as with individuals. 

Team discussions following individual 
study or mass presentations seem much 
preferred by pupils and teachers as com- 
pared to the typical recitation in which 
each pupil recites when called upon. 
When all members of the class have read 
the same text, seen the same television 
program or motion picture, heard the same 
oral presentation, observed the same dem- 
onstration, taken part in the same field 
trip, or are faced with a problem in plan- 
ning, a group attack on the review or 
study questions posed by the teacher 
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always yields good results. A study re- 
cently completed by Culliton’ indicates 
that the optimum size of groups in dis- 
cussion following mass presentation is 
three. He found retention of learning by 
groups of pupils to be in the following 
order of desirable size: three, two, five, 
and one, regardless of the types of ques- 
tions used to evoke discussion. 

Again, in team discussion, there are 
several conditions which contribute to 
successful results. The tasks set must call 
for a specific written response, usually the 
listing of answers by the group secretary; 
to ask a group to “discuss” without re- 
quiring a written product is to invite 
aimless verbal activity. The quality of the 
questions also contributes to the success 
of the discussion; selective recall or listing 
of ideas by categories calls for more 
thinking than does answering multiple- 
choice or short-answer questions, although 
these latter are preferred by pupils. 
Elaborative thinking questions which re- 
quire applications, uses, illustrations, or 
relationships are harder than simple recall 
questions. Critical thinking questions, in 
which evaluations are required, are also 
suitable for team discussion. In all types 
of group discussion, pupils want an imme- 
diate evaluation of the product. This is 
usually provided by having one group 
read its answers while others check their 
lists to find additional or varying answers. 
It is desirable, too, that the group product 
be collected and checked by the teacher, 
although it is not usually marked and 
returned. We find that “planned hetero- 
genity” is desirable in team discussion, 
grouping children with different levels of 
ability together. This practice is supported 
by research findings which show low cor- 
relations of all types of thinking with 
mental ability and scholastic achievement. 

Team discussion methods are used also 
in classroom planning and are advanta- 
geous in improving the flow of ideas in 
written composition. They are also used 
in spelling methods which emphasize 
varied word usage techniques to increase 
the transfer to writing. 


In team use of study guides, children 
generally work in pairs. These guides are 


1Thomas Culliton. Team Size in Discussion Tasks, 
Unpublished doctoral study, Boston University, 1961. 


designed to aid the pupils in comprehen- 
sion; they may contain a glossary in addi- 
tion to key questions to be answered 
during study. Questions on the study 
guide may vary in and number, 
depending upon the level of ability of the 
som and the nature of the recall task 

ing emphasized. Answers to the ques- 
tions in the guide may be printed on the 
back or on separate answer sheets. At the 
very easiest level, the questions on the 
study guide may be presented orally by a 
pupil-teacher, with a pair of slower pupils 
finding the answers and reporting orally. 
A more difficult recall task requires the 
pupil to read part of the selection, then 
uncover the questions over that portion 
of the lesson and write answers. Still more 
difficult is the requirement that the pupil 
give an unaided oral summary while his 
partner checks against a listing of major 
ideas in the selection. 

Team practice in oral activities permits 
a marked increase in opportunities for 
pupil practice. In a class of thirty pupils, 
if one pupil reads at a time while all 
others are listening, the amount of prac- 
tice is greatly multiplied by having fifteen 
pairs of pupils read to each other. In 
“show and tell’ activities in primary 
grades, small group audiences permit more 
practice than a single presentation to a 
whole class. Pairs of pupils may assist 
each other in flash-card drill on arithmetic 
combinations or in the dictation of lists 
in spelling. Oral activities are often un- 
economical, in that there are far more 
listeners than talkers. Only in rare situa- 
tions does the listener learn as much as 
the performer. It would be helpful to 
education if the inventors of teaching 
machines could design a ‘sympathetic 
listener,” with a built-in corrector and a 
self-adjusting praise and caution dis- 
penser. This would relieve the teacher 
who feels that only she is an adequate 
audience for all oral presentation of 
pupils. 

Pupil specialties, either curriculum- 
related or long-term personal interests, 
may be done either in teams or individu- 
ally. In the curriculum-related specialty, 
special topics are assigned a month or six 
weeks in advance of their presentation to 
the class. They are supplemented by pic- 
tures and exhibits to be unveiled at the 
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time when the subject appears in the cur- 
riculum. After the report is given, ques- 
tions are asked by the pupils; then teams 
of pupils are given questions, usually of 
the elaborative thinking type, which re- 
quire them to make relationships of the 
report to previous knowledge. 

What are the psychological factors 
involved in pupil team learning? One 
should always be wary of psychological 
rationalizing, since either side of any 
question may be supported by psycho- 
logical principles. However, here are some 
of the psychological potentials for team 
learning. With partners there is the stim- 
ulus of group activity; mutual support 

rovides security; a team is much more 
ikely to reveal a difficulty in understand- 
ing. In the more complex skills, such as 
problem-solving in arithmetic or word 
analysis practice, there is an exchange of 
systems, techniques, and information. 
Where elaborative thinking is involved, 
the contributions of one member spark 
additional ideas from others. Critical 
thinking is involved in the evaluation of 
answers; wrong or weak answers are 
rejected by the group. There is usually a 
greater number of pupil responses per 
minute; in team learning, it is always 
one’s turn. It is possible, also, to adjust 
learning tasks much more closely to pupil 
needs, providing many levels and types 
of practice at the same time. 

The place of the teacher is still para- 
mount in team learning. The teacher sets 
the tasks; she reacts to every team product, 
although she does not mark the group 
product, but only the interspersed indi- 
vidual tasks which test growth in abilities. 
She disciplines when the noise of a group 
indicates non-working noise, usually by 
having the team members work alone for 
a period. She is still the “authority figure’’ 
but much less so, since much of the 
recitation is to one’s peers. Since superior 
learners require little teacher attention 
in team-progress subjects, the teacher has 
much more time for remedial work with 
slow learners. Superior learners are 
guided in library research tasks which 
reach far beyond the textbook. The 
teacher decides the balancing of class- 
room activities: when there will be whole- 
class presentations, when whole-class 
discussions will be profitable, when 


multi-sensory aids will be used, when 
enrichment activities are necessary, when 
individual tasks are to be set, when tests 
are to be given. She generally decides the 
membership of teams, although the more 
““democratic’” minded teachers may allow 
more pupil choice. 


The usual fears of team learning ex- 
pressed by teachers before they try it are 
the following: the amount of classroom 
noise, the possible loss of discipline, 
poorer pupils loafing and leaning on the 
more capable, the possibility of cheating 
when answers are readily available. There 
are sensible ways around these presumed 
difficulties. Few of them arise if the as- 
signments are important and the classroom 
climate is good. The teacher can readily 
control the noise level by insisting on 
lower voices; she can readily detect non- 
working voices. 

Team learning is probably as old as the 
human race. One can readily imagine a 
cave man asking a neighbor for advice on 
skinning a buffalo or for getting a badger 
out of a hole. Certainly the male graduate 
student in professional schools has used 
team learning since the earliest days on the 
university; the bull session is highly re- 
garded as an effective learning activity. If 
it had not been invented earlier, it 
would have been discovered by telephone 
teams of junior high school girls doing; 
homework. Individual teachers have use| 
pupil teams for many years, especially in 
rural schools where the multiple grades 
prevent individual attention to pupils. 
One wonders, however, why it has not 
become an established technique in all 
classrooms, since it seems to fit the nature 
of the child so well. Certainly, it has much 
to offer that is not present in lonely, in- 
secure individual study. 


b. Pupil-Team Learning in Reading in the 
Intermediate Grades 


WALTER J. MCHUGH 


The quest for high quality in reading 
instruction is receiving increased emphasis 
from two directions: first, from teachers 
desiring to improve the learning oppor- 
tunities and services for children in his 
classroom; second, from a public highly 
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committed to excellence in the education 
of America’s youth. In the last few years 
many approaches for improving reading 
instruction have evolved. Pupil team 
learning is one of these newer practices 
designed to improve the quality and 
quantity of childrens’ learning — 
ences and needs. It is easily adaptable to 
most grouping patterns—dual progress, 
track, core, Joplin, and team teaching 
plans. Pupil team learning is concerned 
with the learning opportunities the teach- 
er makes in teaching to individual differ- 
ences within his particular classroom, 
regardless of the type of grouping fol- 
lowed in a school organization. 

In reading, as in other school subjects, 
when the learning needs of pupils are 
well served, a superior teacher is respon- 
sible. Pupil team learning attempts to 
establish a learning environment which 
provides maximum opportunities to serve 
the following learning needs of pupils: 

1. Adjusting the reading instruction 

to v. cying levels of ability 
Adapting reading instruction for 
differing rates of progress with 
accompanying mastery 

Giving specific and special help at 
points of weakness 
Enhancing pupil 


self-discipline, 
initiative, and self-direction 


Enriching _ reading 
making them meaningful, 
cant and useful. 

A variety of patterns in team learning 
allows the maximum utilization of pupil 
time. The group size is dependent on the 
nature of the learning task. These teams 
are temporary and flexible. Teachers must 
circulate among groups and supervise the 
learning, checking the progress of each 
group. Children who do not work well 
with their group may be disciplined by 
being made to work alone. The following 
learning tasks present different types of 
pupil team organization. 


ee 
signifi- 


Team Progress Techniques in Skills 
Instruction 

Word Skills. Intensive practice in word 
recognition, word meaning, vocabulary 
development, and word analysis practice 
produces greater learning than occasional, 
incidental practice given at intervals dur- 
ing the school year. A series of lessons 


devoted to practicing one skill, ie, a 
“package” of lessons, taken either from 
workbooks, manuals, supplementary, or 
teacher-made materials wil serve to ac- 
complish this task. Children are paired 
in teams of equal ability in skills learning. 
Answer sheets are made readily available. 
Each child keeps a record of his own 
progress. Two children work each lesson 
together, taking turns to answer, with one 
checking the other, correcting errors when 
they are made. When the lesson is com- 
pleted, they check their answers with an 
answer key. When a lesson is successfully 
completed and errors corrected, the team 
moves to the next lesson in the series. Each 
team progresses at its own rate through 
a series of self-directing and self-correct- 
ing lessons. There is no waiting for other 
teams to finish, nor for the teacher to cor- 
rect their work. Re-grouping is sometimes 
necessary when children are a at 
different rates, or in case of absenteeism. 
Pupil Teams for Oral Reading. Two or 
three pupil oral reading teams replace 
much of the “‘sit and wait your turn” of 
classroom learning, and allow for in- 
creased pupil participation. Children are 
grouped in teams of two or three, and 
read to each other, thus increasing many 
times the amount of oral reading practice 
following silent reading. For this activity, 
children are grouped according to like 
ability. Pupil A reads a paragraph (or 
page) to pupil B and C. Then B reads to 
A and C, etc. After each person reads 
orally, the other team mates may ask a 
question about what was read, thus main- 
taining good comprehension, or mention 
one improvement he is making in his oral 
reading. Another type of follow-up activ- 
ity is to have the reader, after reading a 
paragraph, tell everything he can remem- 
ber about the material he has just read. 
Those children in the listening roles then 
tell the reader the things he did not men- 
tion about his reading. In this way, the 
eam members not actively engaged in the 
reading have important listening roles. 
The above mentioned technique may 
be used in different ways. Sometimes, 
teachers like to have children read to each 
other purely for enjoyment, not empha- 
sizing comprehension or recall. Oral read- 
ing teams work well in social studies, 
science, the reading of poetry, plays, 
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limericks, written reports, sharing creative 
writing, and sharing new knowledge 
gained from outside reading. 

Team Recall Practice. In improving 
comprehension of material read, in any 
reading task during the school day, teach- 
ers may write six to eight questions on the 
board for the children to read to find the 
answer. After silent reading, children 
work in teams of two or three. One team 
member reads the first question, then the 
team members discuss the answer, with 
one team member serving as a secretary to 
record the answers. Each team member 
takes turns at reading the questions, all 
discuss the answer. Disagreements in com- 
prehension of material read are easily re- 
solved by having the team members re- 
check what they have read. Invariably, when 
material read is discussed and thought 
about immediately, comprehension will 
be more lasting. When all teams have 
completed the task, one team secretary 
reads his answers, with the teacher super- 
vising the correction. The other team 
secretaries check off the correctness of 
their responses. Thus, the children know 
immediately whether or not they are cor- 
rect. Correction takes place when the 
child's interest is at its peak. Star-gazing 
and day-dreaming are minimized when 
oan must stay awake and active in 
earning roles. Pupils have added respon- 
sibility, not only to themselves, but to the 
team as well. 

Paired Workbook Practice. Team effort 
on workbook-type assignments produce 
greater enthusiasm and interest when chil- 
dren work in pairs. Two children can 
share the work. Both read the first ques- 
tion (or paragraph), then both discuss 
the answer, with one serving as the writer. 
(The writing of answers may be shared 
also.) When workbook activities must be 
done alone, teams of two may share the 
task of correcting. Pupils exchange papers 
and correct each other’s work, using a 
teacher's answer booklet for a key. This 
relieves the teacher for more directed 
teaching with low achieving youngsters 
who need more teacher help. 


Team Discussion Techniques 

To challenge children in reading activ- 
ities, close attention must be directed to 
output in reading as opposed to the mass 


accumulation of intake. Some children 
read a great deal, literally devouring 
material, yet doing little with it. Others 
do less reading, But capitalize on what 
they have read by doing something with 
it. The latter are much better people for 
having read. To remember you must 
think, and the more often you think, the 
more you remember. 

Critical Thinking Teams. Opportunities 
for critical thinking may be enhanced 
through team learning techniques utilizing 
teams of two or three. The teacher assigns 
a selection from supplementary reading 
material, for example, a selection describ- 
ing the Seven Wonders of the Ancient 
World, or after reading material from 
several sources on this same topic. The 
teacher assigns the children to groups of 
three to answer the following critical 
thinking questions: Which of the seven 
wonders > you think was seen by the 
most people? Which do you think cost 
the most money? Why? Which do you 
think made the greatest contribution to 
peace in the world? Why? Which do you 
think had the most effect on future art 
projects? Why? 

Children, after reading, discuss the 
questions. Pupil A serves as secretary but 
all contribute to the discussion. Pupils list 
their answers, both points of agreement 
and disagreement. After the teams have 
completed the thinking questions, team 
secretary reads his answers to the other 
teams. Other team secretaries read their 
lists, but only add to the answers already 
given, so that there is a minimum of 
repetition. 

Another possibility for critical thinking 
may follow the reading of a story. Com- 
pare the story to a previously read story 
using questions to elicit likenesses and 
differences and to give practice in making 
critical comparisons. For example, after 
reading two stories about John Paul Jones 
and Benjamin Franklin, questions similar 
to the following may be asked of pupil 
teams: In what ways were these two men 
alike? Different? How did they both show 
that they were adventurous? In what way 
were their contributions to our country 
alike? 

Elaborative Thinking Teams. Elabora- 
tive thinking is creative and associational. 
It draws upon material read as a basis for 
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thinking activities, yet it goes far beyond 
the confines of the material read. It lends 
depth and breadth to reading. Teachers 
may assign material to be read. After the 
reading, in three-pupil teams, pupils dis- 
cuss and answer questions. A typical ex- 
ample might be the following questions 
after reading about Paul Bunyan. What 
feats do you think Paul Bunyan would 
attempt if he were alive today? Suppose 
Paul Bunyan were a tiny midget instead 
of a giant. What feats could he have done 
well? How could a present-day Paul 
Bunyan help Asia? Africa? South 
America ? 

Another type of elaborative thinking is 
to describe in detail the characters in a 
story. Children enjoy describing the facial 
expressions of a character, the clothes he 
might wear, the way he might walk or 
talk, or even present a pantomime of 
another experience the character might 
have had, not mentioned in the text of 
the story. Another interesting way of 
utilizing the thinking skills is to assign a 
story to be read, and direct the children 
to read “only as far as page .........."" Stop 
their reading just as they come to the 
climax in the story, and in teams of three, 
ask children to discuss the story, and then 
individually write the concluding actions 
of the story as they think they could 
happen. Some children might write color- 
ful, humorous, surprising, of even far- 
fetched story endings. After this activity, 
children may read the story ending accord- 
ing to the author, then share their original 
and creative story endings. 


Every-Pupil Response Techniques 

The every-pupil response technique is 
designed to remove much of pupil passive 
participation from practice and drill in 
skills instruction. Instead of calling on 
one pupil at a time, the every-pupil re- 
sponse technique allows all children with- 
in a group to respond to every question 
asked by the teacher by various types of 
response cards. This technique allows for 
the maximum economy of teacher and 
pupil time, per child, per classroom 
minute of instruction. 

In reviewing sight vocabulary, each 
child is given two cards; one with yes 
written on it, the other with o. The 
teacher may review vocabulary by holding 


up a word (such as ice cream), and say- 
ing, “Would you wear this on your head ?”’ 
Every child holds up the correct card, 
after reading the word. Children holding 
up the incorrect card can be corrected 
immediately. Instead of flash cards, teach- 
ers may write a list of words on the board, 
and pointing to one of the words (cattle) 
say, “Would you find this on a ranch?” 

In the content areas, practice in develop- 
ing meaning on specialized vocabulary or 
the recall of facts in social studies and 
science may be utilized. For example, the 
teacher points to the word /evees and says, 
“Do these help save people's lives ?’’ 

This same every-pupil response tech- 
nique can be used in giving teams of chil- 
dren packs of words to practice in word 
recognition. One team member drills the 
other on previously introduced words. In 
practice on phonics, children may be given 
small cards with different letters or letter 
blends written on them. The teacher may 
ask, ‘“What is the first letter in monkey?” 
“Hold up the correct card.” Every child 
then holds up the little card with the 
answer on it. Any child not having the 
correct answer may be corrected im- 
mediately by the teacher, before the wrong 
answer is fixed in the mind of the child. 

Team activities are aids to teaching to 
individual differences and to developing 
a balanced reading progtiin for all chil- 
dren. They need to be used wisely when 
the learning task will be enhanced by their 
use. The adventures and possibilities for 
improving children’s reading through 
team learning are many. Children enjoy 
working together on cooperative en- 
deavors. Discovering and utilizing the 
possibilities for pupil-team learning can 
prove challenging to both the teacher and 
the children. 


c. Mutual Aid in Learning in the Primary 
Grades 


HELEN A. MURPHY 


Teachers of primary grade children 
have usually provided some group activ- 
ities in reading as it is difficult to work 
with large numbers of children at this age 
level. Some may have been considered 
“busy work,” because of the difficulty 
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involved in providing worthwhile tasks 
which young children can achieve without 
the direction of the teacher. At times, able 
children have been asked to help those less 
able; at other times, activities have been 
provided which have allowed some chil- 
dren to go beyond the regular grade work. 
These efforts have not resulted in ade- 
quate provision for all of the children. 

Our first approach to the problem was 
an attempt to discover the kinds of things 
children can do effectively in groups and 
the suitability of different size groups for 
various tasks in all of the subjects in the 
curriculum. These were group masters 
studies in which three or four teachers 
working at the same grade level tried 
lessons involving total class, groups of 
ten, five, three, or two. Each person com- 
pleted at least one lesson in all subject 
fields using every size group. The report 
includes a description of the lessons, 
materials used, an evaluation discussing 
the things that worked as well as those 
which didn’t, suggestions for varying the 
techniques, and things to be avoided. 
Classroom situations varied in a single 
study, from a class of seventeen children, 
in a new building with movable furniture, 
in a priviledged community, to a class of 
forty-five children in an old building 
with fixed furniture, in a poor section of 
a large city. Even though some of the 
teachers were a bit afraid of the changes 
which would be needed, all entered into 
the study. Their reports at the end of the 
year indicated that they felt the program 
had been successful and that the children 
had worked well in groups. For discussion 
purposes, they reported groups of five had 
been most successful and for practice 
exercises groups of two or three had been 
most satisfactory. 

The following year we were planning 
to evaluate in controlled classroom situa- 
tions some of these lessons which had 
been worked out. As the work proceeded, 
each group felt that they would rather 
build new lessons, and rather than attempt- 
ing an evaluation of a general program, 
special areas or functions were selected to 
work in. These studies were conducted in 
grades one, two, and three, and the lessons 
included applied phonics, word recogni- 
tion techniques, silent reading exercises 
and organizational skills. Most of the 


studies continued for a six-week experi- 
mental period. The results in all showed 
that the groups made significant gains in 
the areas in which the materials had been 
developed, as well as on standard tests. 


One of these studies,’ a doctor's thesis, 
evaluated a series of thirty lessons in word 
recognition practice. The population in- 
cluded all of the second grade children in 
an industrial city. Twenty-four classrooms 
were divided into three groups of eight 
each. The vocabulary consisted of 289 
words common to several basal reading 
series for the grade. Classification of words 
into meaningful categories was the general 
procedure. Children in one experimental 
group worked together in pairs, sorting 
words on cards into categories listed on 
the envelope, and checking their own re- 
sponses. The children in the second 
experimental group worked with the same 
words and categories under the direction 
of the teacher. Each child was given as 
many answer cards as there were categories 
in the lesson. The teacher listed the cate- 
gories on the board with the correspond- 
ing numbers under each title. All of the 
children responded to all of the new 
words, and the teacher was able to check 
the responses immediately. The time for 
the lessons, approximately ten minutes 
each, was taken from the regular reading 
period. The control classes continued with 
the regular basal reading program. The 
number of words in a lesson increased 
from eighteen in lesson one to thirty-six 
in lesson thirty. Each word was used in 
several categories, for example, “‘spring” 
was used in “An Animal Can Do This,” 
“Can Be Carried in a Paper Bag,” “Words 
That Make You Think of Water,” “Words 
That Make You Think of Weather.” 


The comparison of scores on the final 
reading tests in May showed gains of 
11.61, 11.26, and 5.56 words for children 
working in pairs, children working under 
the direction of the teacher, and the con- 
trol group respectively. The gains for both 
experimental groups were significant at 
the .01 level of confidence while the mean 
gain of the control group was not statis- 
tically significant. These gains of the 

‘Mary A. Bradley, “The Construction and Evalua- 
tion_of Exercises for Providing Meaningful Practice 
in Second Grade Reading” (Unpublished Doctor's 


ane. Boston University, School of Education, 
957). 
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experimental groups were equivalent to 
six months gain according to the test 
norms and the control group gain equiv- 
alent to three months, the actual time of 
the experimental period. 


Each study seemed to favor children 
working in pairs rather than alone. The 
materials used in all cases were new, so 
that there was a question as to whether 
the change in scores was due to the mutual 
aid which was being given or to the new 
materials. In an attempt to keep the group 
participation as the only experimental 
variable, a study was undertaken with a 
group of children in grade one using 

ublished materials of basal series in use 
in the particular communities. Six first 
grade classrooms, four in one community, 
and two in the other were involved. In 
one town, the basal system was J. C. 
Winston series, and in the other, the 
Scott-Foresman. Everything was kept as 
nearly as possible alike in all of the class- 
rooms with the exception of the comple- 
tion of workbooks. In the experimental 
groups, children worked together, discuss- 
ing the answers and checking the results. 
In the control classes, the children did 
the workbook exercises alone. As the pre- 
primer was completed, achievement tests 
which inventoried the vocabulary were 
taken. The first group completed the pre- 
primer workbook in October, and the last 
group in March. As the workbook practice 
seemed to be designed to develop word 
recognition with meaning and auditory 
discrimination of letter sounds a test was 
constructed to evaluate performance in 
both of these areas. Of the fifty words 
introduced in Winston preprimers, and 
fifty-eight in the Scott-Foresman, twenty- 
nine were common to both. The test in- 
cluded seventy-nine words, the twenty- 
nine common to both series, twenty-one 
which occurred only in Winston and 
twenty-nine which occurred only in Scott- 
Foresman. The reliability of the test was 
.84. Knowledge of letter sounds was tested 
by using Part A of the Durrell* Test for 
Hearing Sounds in Words-Grades 1-3. 
There was a mean difference of 6 words 
in favor of the group using the team ap- 
proach in the workbook which was 


1Donald D. Durrell. Improving Reading Instruc- 
J Boston: World Book Company, 1956, pp. 
6. 


significant at the .01 level of confidence. 
The mean score on Hearing Sounds in 
Words was 15.42 for the children work- 
ing in pairs compared with 13.23 for chil- 
dren working alone. This difference 
favoring the ‘team work’’ was statistically 
significant at the .01 level of confidence. 

Children apparently gain a great deal 
from each other. Practice lessons using 
multiple response involving the class 
working as a unit have been effective. We 
have been working on lessons involving 
a total class which include opportunities 
for the ablest children to gain new know!- 
edge as well as providing practice for 
the slowest children, thus giving them 
security in the reading process. One such 
study involved first and second grade 
children. The child learning to read in 
the present reading systems reads about 
the acting and fun of the children in the 
storybook. In this study, an attempt was 
made to present imaginary play situations 
for active participation on the part of the 
child, rather than having him passively 
reading about what others are doing. Two 
six-week programs, one for the beginning 
of the first grade to teach the basic pre- 
primer vocabulary and additional words 
for those able to learn them, and one for 
the beginning second grade providing 
review of first grade vocabulary and an 
enrichment vocabulary for those ready 
were developed. 

The children were asked about places 
they would like to go, people they would 
like to be, and things they would like to 
do. From these suggestions, seven situa- 
tions for each grade, which seemed to 
lend themselves to the basic vocabularies, 
were selected. The first grade vocabulary 
included 96 preprimer words and 100 
enrichment words. The second grade 
lessons included 204 of the basic first 
grade list and 107 enrichment words. The 
main topics were divided into subtitles to 
allow five groups to participate at the same 
time in learning a core vocabulary during 
a week. The lessons were rotated so that 
every child participated in all activities. 

Each class was divided into five heter- 
ogeneous groups thus allowing the slow 
child to work with, and to be aided by 
the able reader. The aid that the bright 
child was able to give to others in the 
group allowed the teacher to move about 
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all of the groups rather than to work with 
just the slow learners. The words on flash 
cards were given to the children in each 
group, and there were discussions of pos- 
sible activities which might take place. 
One of the situations was A Trip to the 
Circus. The activities included Getting 
Ready to Go, Getting the Tickets, At the 
Circus, and Going Home. For each activ- 
ity, the teacher gave the group three sets 
of flash cards, basic words, enrichment 
words and phrases. Each twenty minute 
lesson took the place of one reading 
period. As the child used the word or 
phrase in a sentence, he showed the card 
to the group. 

The tests were constructed for each 
grade, one to measure knowledge of the 
basic words and one for the enrichment 
vocabulary. The mean score for the basic 
vocabulary in grade one was 75 words, 
and for the enrichment, 66, for the 
second grade 182 basic and 83 enrichment 
words. Of the ninety-one children in 
grade one, forty-four mastered 74 or more 
of the words in the basic list, and fifty- 
seven mastered 66 or more of the enrich- 
ment words. Of the sixty-eight children 
in the second grade, forty-two mastered 
181 or more of the basic words and forty- 
four mastered 83 or more of the enrich- 
ment words. 

One evidence that the teachers felt the 
procedure had been successful was that 
following the completion of the lessons 
they continued to use the plan and to 
build additional lessons. This year they 
started at the beginning of the year with 
the program. One teacher reported this 
past week that she had been using the 
‘ome all year, and feels her results have 

een fine, especially with the slower chil- 
dren, and at the same time, there has been 
real enrichment for the able children. We 
want to develop this idea as it seems to 
be promising. 

Some of the advantages which have 
been evidenced by these studies in addition 
to increased learning are enthusiasm on 
the part of the children, and teachers, 
improvement in listening, development of 
mutual respect, cooperation within a class- 
room and a willingness to share ideas. 
There is no question that primary grade 
children can work effectively together, 
and can use successfully, self-directing, 


self-correcting materials. We need to con- 
tinue to develop suitable materials and to 
work out plans for effective class activities 
as well as for small groups. 


3. Individualized Reading 
a. Individualized Reading in Perspective 


HARRY W. SARTAIN 


The individualized reading movement 
has made a definite contribution to edu- 
cation during the last few years. It has 
awakened instructional leaders to these 
professional malpractices of which too 
many teachers are guilty: 

1. Requiring all of the children in an 
intermediate class to study in the 
same place in the same reader 
Scheduling every group in a pri- 
mary class to proceed through the 
same series of books 
Requiring children to “follow with 
their eyes’’ while individuals read 
orally 
Limiting supplementary reading to 
sets of books which all of the class 
read together 
Failing to adapt the skills pro- 
gram in the basic manuals to 
meet the differing growth patterns 
of children. 


Educational Malpractice 

The critics of questionable practices 
have tended to blame the basic reading 
programs, instead of placing the blame 
where it belongs—on those teachers who 
do not use the materials as they were 
intended. With school enrollments jump- 
ing like corn in a popper, administrators 
have been forced to employ increased 
thousands of non-professional housewives 
and home-minded husband-hunters, whose 
love of teaching is limited to the one day 
a month when salary checks are distrib- 
uted. Too many of these people have taken 
only one thin course in teaching the 
language arts. 

The havoc wrought in overcrowded 
classrooms by these misguided individuals 
has caused the public to distrust education, 
and has caused the real educators to doubt 
themselves! Because some _ instructional 
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leaders have chosen to lay the blame on 
basic reading, they have encouraged 


capable teachers to discard basal materials 
and launch into individualized programs. 


Faults in Experimental Designs 


In attempting to evaluate the limited 
number of research studies one is struck 
by the presence of factors that make con- 
clusions hazardous. 


1. The basic program used as a control 
is seldom described adequately. The writer 
merely calls it “traditional,” “customary,” 
or “the usual basic program.” However, 
in one school the “usual basic program” 
may mean the use of basal materials with 
a number of small groups, careful teaching 
of the skills program outlined in a good 
manual, pd extensive supplementary 
reading and sharing. In another school 
the “usual basic program’’ may mean that 
the children take turns reading orally 
from a single text with no 1 cage 
no introduction to the skills lessons, and 
no supply of books for extension reading. 
Does an experiment conducted in the one 
situation have the same implications as 
one conducted in the other? 


2. The differences in teachers’ capa- 
bilities seldom are well controlled. 
Through the years one study after another 
in various phases of reading has shown 
that some teachers are far more effective 
than others regardless of methods used. 
Such teachers are enthusiastic, well-pre- 
pared, and know how to motivate children 
to do their best work. They are skilled in 
locating the individual needs of children, 
and they differentiate instruction to meet 
these needs. Any experiment which 
balances a group of these superior teachers 
against another group of run-of-the- 
faculty-lounge people is stacked. Of 
course the strong teachers are the first ones 
to volunteer to test a new approach. There- 
fore the selection of teachers in some 
experiments with individualized reading 
has automatically placed the best teachers 
with the experimental classes and left all 
of the less imaginative, less adaptable 
teachers using the control procedures. Any 
time that a study is so designed that it 
selects and assigns to one method those 
teachers who are most interested in meet- 
ing children’s individual needs, the con- 


clusions will be invalid insofar as they 
claim to favor a certain method. 

3. Measurements have been made of 
only general om ag of reading growth 
(usually vocabulary and comprehension) 
and rarely of the specifics such as word 
analysis, critical reading, work-study 
skills, etc. 

4. Lastly, the novelty effect on experi- 
mental groups has seldom been con- 
sidered. (The one exception, the Safford 
study, was especially damaging to claims 
for individualized reading. )* 


Roseville Study 


In an experiment which we did in 
suburban Roseville, Minnesota in 1958-59 
a special effort was made to control both 
the factors of teacher competance and 
pupil ability? Also, we tried to make 
sure that individualized reading was com- 
pared with a good basic program, includ- 
ing most of the features recommended by 
reading authorities. 

From among the second grade teachers 
who were interested, ten were randomly 
chosen to — Five taught reading 
by the individualized plan during the first 
three months of the experiment while the 
other five used the basic and all related 
materials. Then the classes exchanged 
methods for another three months of 
work. Thus the same teachers taught in 
both programs and the classes became their 
own control groups. Most of the teachers 
had had some experience with individual- 
ized reading practices in a supplementary 

rogram that involved self-selection of 
ks, sharing, and record keeping. Their 
background in using the basal teachers’ 
manuals had given them knowledge of 
reading skills needed in individualized 
work. The only beginning teacher in the 
group had done student teaching with 
individualized reading. 

The basic procedures included dividing 
each class into three or more reading 
groups with a different set of basal mate- 
rials for each. At least one hundred addi- 
tional titles of various difficulty levels 
were kept in both the experimental and 


1Alton L. Safford, “Evaluation of an Individual- 
ized Reading Program,”’ The Reading Teacher, 
13:266-70 (April, 1960). 

*Harry W. Sartain, “The Roseville Experiment 
with Individualized Reading,” The Reading Teacher, 
13:277-81 (April, 1960). 
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control classrooms. These were used to 
enrich the basic program through exten- 
sive supplementary reading after comple- 
tion of basic workbook pages. The basic 
teachers’ manuals provided consistent 
guidance for skills instruction. 

The teachers worked diligently to make 
the individualized program succeed, be- 
cause they were attempting to find an 
approach which would produce even 
better results than the excellent progress 
that their children had made in previous 
years. To the techniques they already knew 
they added a variety of ideas gleaned from 
a collection of articles on individualized 
reading. 

An analysis of variance technique was 
used to compare gains on standardized 
tests under the two programs. There was 
no significant difference in the progress 
of the capable readers (the average and 
faster groups) under the two methods. 
However, the slower pupils made greater 
gains using the enriched basic program 
in groups. The difference was great 
enough to be significant at the five per 
cent level in vocabulary. 

The teachers observed that the children 
read a large number of books under the 
individualized plan. It was felt that this 
was due to the personal interest shown by 
the teacher in the individual conferences. 

It is interesting to note that the teachers 
who were most successful with individual- 
ized reading were the same ones who were 
most successful with the basic program. 
The beginning teacher, although she had 
done student teaching with individualized 
reading, was far more successful with the 
basic program. She found that the basic 
teachers’ manuals were essential to her 
success. The same was true of an experi- 
enced teacher who had less than the usual 
amount of college preparation. 

All of the teachers felt that the indi- 
vidualized approach was unnecessarily 
time-consuming and that it prevented 
thorough teaching. They felt it was much 
more efficient to give skills instruction to 
small groups of children moving at about 
the same rate in basic materials. 


What Research Shows 
On the basis of this study and others* 
*Harry W. Sartain, “A Bibliography on Individu 


alized Reading,” The Reading Teacher, 13:262-65, 
70 (April, 1960). 


which conform with reasonable standards 
for statistical work, one can suggest 
several conclusions about individualized 
reading: 
1. Under certain circumstances the indivi- 
dualized approach can produce adequate 
growth in general reading ability. 

2. Especially competent teachers are needed 
to guarantee the success of the indivi- 
dualized reading. 

3. Less capable pupils are less likely to 
achieve well in an individualized situa- 
tion, because they are not able to work 
independently for long periods. 

4. Children usually read more books in the 
individualized program. 

5. The personal conference between the 
pupil and the teacher is especially pro- 
ductive of favorable reading attitudes. 

6. Individualized reading frequently fails 
to provide a well-planned sequential 
skills program. As a result more exten- 
sive reading has not paid off in greater 
gains in reading abilities. 

7. Totally individualized reading is ex- 
tremely wasteful of teacher time. 

8. The most defensible procedure is to in- 
corporate the strengths of individualized 
reading into an excellent basic program. 


Combining Individualized and 
Basic Reading 


There are a number of ways in which 
teachers can bring basic and individualized 
reading together to form a rather ideal 
marriage.‘ 

1. Individualize the supplementary reading 

that accompanies the basic program. 

2. Alternate basic and individual reading 
on various days of the week. 

3. Im primary grades schedule basic read- 
ing for the morning periods and individ 
ualized work in the afternoon. 

4. After every few weeks of basic reading, 
plan a couple of weeks of individualized 
study to strengthen the skills introduced 
through the basic program. 

5. Complete a basic program during the 
first part of the year and practice the 
skills through individualized reading 
during the remainder of the term. 

6. Combine basic study and self-selected 
reading in a series of topical reading 
units. 


Summary 

When we look at individualized read- 
ing in its proper perspective, we see that 
it has both inherent strengths and weak- 
nesses. Its wise employment enhances 





‘Harry W. Sartain, “In Combining Sequential 
and Individualized Reading,” Sequential Develop- 
ment of Reading Abilities (Helen M. obinson, 
Editor), (University of Chicago Press, 1960), pp. 
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interest in reading. If it is used without 
caution, individualized reading can be the 
Judas-goat that leads inexperienced teach- 
ers to produce a crop of deficient readers 
for which we will never be forgiven. 

When we bake a cake we don’t leave 
out salt because we want to include sugar. 
When we paint a picture, we don’t leave 
out red because we want to include gold. 
When we compose a song, we don’t leave 
out high notes because we want to include 
low notes. When we plan reading instruc- 
tion, it is not necessary to omit the basic 
work because we want to include indi- 
vidualized reading. Instead, we can com- 
bine the values of both into a program 
that is more harmonious and pleasing 
than ever before. 


b. The Relationship Between Patterns of 
Reading Instruction and Reading 
Achievement in the Primary Grades 


FLORENCE SPERRY 


So far, in the history of reading instruc- 
tion in the United States, no unanimity of 
opinion has existed as to the best tech- 
niques by which to teach reading. The very 
complexity of the reading process itself 
has seemed to invite controversy over the 
pattern of reading instruction which is 
most effective, and the teaching materials 
which are most appropriate for helping 
youngsters in their first experiences with 
written words. 

The failure of specialists in reading in- 
struction to find a common approach to 
the problem is a matter of concern to 
teachers and to parents, for the effective 
control of the reading instructional 
experiences of each pupil in the primary 
grades remains the very heart of the 
elementary school process. The educator 
can ill afford to use guesswork as he 
guides the children in their first reading 
experiences. He must know what approach 
he will use, and why. He must be able to 
identify the reading pattern or reading 
instruction orientation he will use and 
recommend. 

The identification, analysis and deter- 
mination of relative effectiveness of two 
current patterns of reading instruction 
formed the subject matter of this report. 


These two patterns were the basal and the 
individualized as they are used to promote 


reading achievement among primary grade 
children. 


Certain variables are known to influence 
a child’s rate of learning to read. Two 
variables in particular were singled out for 
investigation: (1) mental ability, and (2) 
socio-economic background. 

A fundamental problem was the effec- 
tive identification of the instructional 
experience of each pupil. A necessary pre- 
liminary step in establishing the kind of 
instructional pattern each child had 
experienced was the objective classification 
of the teacher's instructional bias or lean- 
ing. A search of the literature failed to 
reveal an objective method or instrument 
devised for this purpose. The initial step, 
therefore, was that of devising and vali- 
dating such an instrument or technique. 
In order to do this, the judgments of edu- 
cators and reading specialists were needed. 
An 80-item questionnaire was devised for 
this purpose, with the assistance of two 
resources: (1) the literature pertaining to 
the teaching of reading in the primary 
grades, and (2) suggestions of specialists 
in reading instruction. Questions pertained 
to the following major features of pri- 
mary reading programs: (1) methods for 
determining readiness to read, (2) mate- 
rials included in the initial reading 
experiences of each child, (3) materials 
basic to the developmental reading pro- 
gram, (4) teaching aids and supplements, 
(5) reference materials, and (6) teaching 
methods. 

The questionnaire was submitted to 
three groups of respondents: (1) a local 
group of 31 specialists and administrators 
in eniotee education in the Southern 
California schools involved in the study, 
(2) a group of 25 reading instruction 
specialists in other parts of the nation, 
and (3) all first-, second- and third-grade 
teachers of 594 of the children sampled— 
a total of 145 teachers. 


The first two groups of respondents— 
the local and national educators—formed 
the jury empaneled to determine the 
applicability of each of the 80 items to 
the two patterns of reading instruction. 
Their judgments were used to classify 
each item as to basal or individualized 
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orientation. Where there was substantial 
agreement among jurors, /.¢., at least 80 

r cent consensus, it was accepted as 
Seine characteristic of the particular read- 
ing pattern. It was also possible to identify 
those items that were not characteristic of 
basal or individualized reading patterns. 

Statistical treatment of the diagnostic 
items yielded a total of 35 different items 
which could be interpreted as discrim- 
inating significantly between basal and 
individualized reading patterns. 

Each of the 145 teachers filled out a 
questionnaire and was given both a basal 
and an individualized score, using the 
reading instruction scale devised from the 
jury responses. The scores were converted 
into an index of instructional bias, using 
the following ratio: 


3asal s inus ali 
Basal score minus Individualized score 199 





Index = 
Total score (non-algebraic) 


A distribution was made of the resulting 
scores earned by the teachers, and this was 
easily converted into a scale in terms of 
which each teacher's reading orientation 
could be determined. Use of this scale 
permitted a precise identification of in- 
structional bias. It also made possible a 
determination of the reading instruction 
program in which each pupil had parti- 
cipated, by the instructional bias of each 
of his first, second, and third grade 
teachers. 

Comparisons could then be made be- 
tween groups classified according to three 
different variables: (1) mental ability, 
(2) socio-economic status, and (3) read- 
ing achievement. The data were examined 
for salient trends in the relation between 
eS achievement in reading and the 

asal or individualized character of his 
reading instruction. 


Major Findings 

The major findings of the study are 
summarized briefly as answers to the ques- 
tions posed for the investigation. 

1. Is there a significant difference in 
the measured reading achievement 
of third-grade children whose pri- 
mary reading pattern has been a 
basal text approach, and those 
whose pattern has been individual- 
ized developmental reading? 


A significant difference was found in the 
reading achievement of third-grade children, 
depending upon the pattern of instruction. 
The difference was markedly in favor of the 
individualized reading pattern, children clas- 
sified in this category exhibiting superior 
reading achievement almost without exception. 
Children who had participated in the indivi- 
dualized reading pattern for two and for 
three years showed highly significant gains in 
reading achievement over those who had par- 
ticipated in two or three-year basal reading 
programs. One group of children who had 
had three years of individualized instruction 
was significantly superior to another group 
which had had one year of basal and two 
years of individualized instruction. 


2. Is there a significant difference in 
the measured reading achievement 
of third-grade children who have 
had a basal text pattern and those 
who have had an unclassified 
pattern? 


An intermediate classification was identified 
which included children whose teachers, as 
rated on the scale, exhibited no strong bias 
toward either basal or individualized reading 
patterns, Children who had experienced a read- 
ing orientation which was primarily basal 
exhibited no significant differences when com- 
pared with those in the “unclassified” category. 
No significant differences were found for 
groups which had had an unclassified reac ing 
orientation; but the unclassified groups vere 
superior to those whose reading instrucion 
followed the basal pattern. In fact, third-gralers 
who had had two or three years in the an- 
classified category were superior to groups 
which had had two or three years in the basal 
pattern. Nevertheless, they were significantly 
below the individualized three-year groups in 
reading achievement. 

3. Is there a significant difference in 
the measured reading achievement 
of third-grade children whose pri- 
mary reading pattern was unclassi- 
fied, and those whose reading 
pattern for the first three years was 
individualized ? 


No significant differences were found for 
groups which had experienced primarily an 
unclassified reading pattern. The individualized 
pattern over a three-year period, however, 
produced higher reading achievement than 
when combined with one of the other orienta- 
tions. Groups which had had two years of one 
orientation and one year of another exhibited 
no significant differences between individual. 
ized and unclassified patterns. When compar- 
ing groups with a three-year emphasis, however 
the unclassified pattern was significantly lower 
than the individualized. 


4. Is there a pattern of reading in- 
struction which yields significantly 
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greater third-grade reading achieve- 
ment ? 


One group (we will call them the “equal- 
ized" group) of 112 pupils had received one 
year of each orientation—basal, individualized, 
and unclassified. Here again, when comparisons 
were made between the four possible group- 
ings, a significant hierarchy of achievement 
was observed, the individualized pattern being 
definitely superior to all others; the unclassified 
pattern being superior to the basal and 
equalized groups and the basal being superior 
to the equalized. 

There is no question but that in this study 
the individualized pattern of reading produced 
significantly higher third-grade reading achieve- 
ment. 

5. Is there greater reading achievement 

when more than one reading pattern 
is introduced at the primary level? 


Comparison of the major pattern groupings 
showed that the equalized group, whose num- 
bers and IQ's were not significantly lower than 
the other groupings, were the least effective in 
producing reading achievement at the end of 
the third grade. 

6. Do children of varying socio- 
economic levels respond differently 
to certain patterns of reading 
instruction? 


The socio-economic variable in this study 
showed the basal group to be in the direction 
of the lower-middle and upper-lower strata, 
and the individualized group to be predomi- 
nantly upper-middle. The data suggest that 
further investigation focusing on variant back- 
grounds at lower and upper socio-economic 
levels may determine more accurately the in- 
fluence of socio-economic status and its corol- 
laries of parental education and motivation 
n reading achievement. 

7. Do children of variant levels of 
measured intelligence respond dif- 
ferently to certain patterns of read- 
ing instruction? 


Control of the factor of mental ability was 
achieved by using the mean IQ's of the classes 
included in the study. The general range of 
IQ's for the several schools was slight. The 
distribution of mean IQ's was generally well 
equated for both reading patterns, the basal 
being 108.03 and the individualized 111.95, 
even though the sample had an average IQ of 
110.49, well above the national norm. The 
relationship between measured intelligence and 
patterns of reading instruction was only par- 
tially determined, and further research is 
needed. 


Conclusions 

From the results of this study, the fol- 
lowing conclusions were drawn: 

1. The individualized pattern of reading 


achievement is superior to the basal reading 
instruction pattern when administered under 
conditions similar to those imposed for this 
study. The basal reading pattern is the least 
effective of the two instructional orientations. 
A predominantly basal pattern, however, is 
superior to an “equalized” pattern in which 
there is one year of each instructional pattern 
and one of an unclassified pattern. 

2. Much criticism has been leveled at in- 
dividualized reading instruction in such im- 
portant areas as primary reading, promoting 
children’s readiness to read, and the reading 
skills of word recognition, comprehension and 
research study skills. This investigation does 
not support such a point of view. In fact, the 
opposite was found to be true—the individ- 
ualized pattern was significantly superior to 
the basal. Individualized reading instruction 
does provide for primary children’s readiness 
to read and for the development of the read- 
ing skills of word recognition, comprehension, 
and research study skills. 

3. Individualized reading instruction can be 
taught effectively by experienced teachers, and 
not necessarily by just superior teachers. 

4. Individualized reading can be taught 
effectively by experienced teachers with aver- 
age numbers of pupils (35.5), and with the 
materials available in school and _ district 
libraries and curriculum offices. The criticism 
that individualized reading, to be successful, 
must be taught by superior teachers to small 
groups of superior children was not supported 
by the findings; again, the opposite was true. 

5. Imposition of a systematically controlled 
vocabulary in teaching reading to first-grade 
children undoubtedly fails to take into account 
the wealth of communications media with 
which today’s children are surrounded. A 
richer vocabulary is indicated. 

I suggest that those responsible for cur- 
riculum planning in the primary grades 
consider seriously the merits of the indi- 
vidualized pattern of reading instruction, 
and that it be considered not alone for 
pupils of superior intellectual and socio- 
economic endowments, but for children 
of all socio-economic levels and varying 


intelligence levels. 


a. Promoting Visual Readiness for Reading 


ALFRED A. ROSENBLOOM, JR., O.D. 


Just as educational principles concern- 
ing the objectives of reading instruction 
have changed markedly within the past 
25 years, so have we in the field of 
Optometry seen equally marked changes 
in our concepts of good vision as a vital 
factor in the progress and well being of 
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the child. Formerly, the optometrist was 
concerned primarily with the keenness of 
vision and the use of both eyes in the act 
of seeing. As important as these considera- 
tions are in caring for the vision of the 
child, the optometrist now knows that 
they constitute only a small segment of the 
knowledge he must have to determine 
whether the child is visually efficient and 
he now asks: “Do this child’s visual and 
perceptual processes operate effectively so 
that meaning may be obtained from the 
printed page?”” 

In seeking the answer to this question, 
let us explore some of the wonders of 
vision: (1) by considering the develop- 
mental aspects of vision; (2) by deter- 
mining visual readiness for reading in- 
cluding the role of visual perception; (3) 
by describing the development of visual 
problems and their effect on reading 
achievement; (4) by discussing how visual 
problems may be identified and corrected; 
and (5) by considering the challenges 
that lie ahead. 


Developmental Aspects of Vision 


How astounded would the men of our 
profession have been 25 years ago to hear 
me say the child's visual history begins in 
the darkness of the uterus. Yet to us the 
statement that patterns of visual behavior 
in ordered sequence though the stages of 
infancy, pre-school childhood, and school 
years is commonplace. 

Dr. Gesell’s? statement that “vision is 
so intimately identified with the whole 
child that we cannot understand its 
economy and its hygiene without investi- 
gating the whole child’’—is, in a sense, 
the keynote of the research that has re- 
sulted in our present orientation. As our 
knowledge about human development has 
expanded, we have sought eagerly for 
applications of this knowledge to our 
optometric examination techniques and 
practice. 

One of the problems in discussing 
development is that of formulating a 
rationale for a comprehensive description 
of its stages and sequences. One method 
1Marguerite Eberl, Visual Training and Reading, 
Clinical Studies in Reading, II, Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs, No. 77, p. 242, University of 
Chicago Press, 1953 


2Arnold Gesell, Vision; Its Development in Infant 
and Child, p. 10, New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 1949. 


of accomplishing this satisfactorily is to 
use key ages as a frame of reference. The 
organization of behavior begins long 
before birth. The general pattern of foetal 
development is from head to foot, from 
proximal to distal segments. Lips and 
tongue lead, eye muscles follow, then 
neck, shoulder, arms, hands, fingers, 
trunk, legs, and feet. Within this scheme 
the significance of vision in the early 
development of the organism is clearly 
emphasized. 

A second way of describing growth in- 
volves the concept of Organismic Age, de- 
veloped by Olson,? which provides a 
quantitative base for measuring a child’s 
total development. It stresses readiness 
for learning. Although Olson's work does 
not include a specific appraisal of visual 
development, it has nevertheless tremen- 
dous significance for optometry. The for- 
mulation of a Visual Age as another 
aspect of the Organismic Age would pro- 
vide still another criterion for determining 
the most appropriate program of visual 
care. 

Although more research is needed, re- 
searchers in the field of child development 
have already laid down for us the frame- 
work of a developmental approach to the 
function of vision. From this viewpoint, 
we regard vision as a total and singularly 
complex process. Three components par- 
ticipate in the visual act are: (1) the 
autonomic component which regulates the 
focusing of the eye; (2) the skeletal com- 
ponent which controls the position of the 
eye for single vision; and (3) finally the 
cortical element which effects the fusion 
or unification and interpretation of objects 
perceived. 

The infant and child learns a pattern of 
visual behavior characterized by a distinct 
constellation. Clearly the functional com- 
plex of the visual process produces a 
visual behavior pattern unique to each 
child. 

As an integral part of this pattern of 
growth, there is a progressive maturation 
of all the sense modalities—visual, audi- 
tory, tactile, taste, smell. Thus, an im- 
portant aspect of the organization of the 
central nervous system is the progressive 
development and refinement of integrated 


8Willard C. Olson, Child Development, Chap. VII., 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 2nd ed., 1959. 
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discriminatory skills. It is not an accident 
therefore that the normal child is not 
visually ready to read before he is at least 
six years of age. Reading readiness pro- 
grams take cognizance of this develop- 
mental pattern of vision. 


Visual Readiness and Its Role in Visual 
Perception 


One of the optometrist’s responsibilities 
in your program of promoting reading 
readiness is to make sure by means of a 
functional analysis that the child és visu- 
ally ready for reading. This requires con- 
sideration of such questions as these: (1) 
Can the child see clearly and distinctly at 
all working distances? (2) Can he fuse 
the impressions of each eye into a single 
image at all working distances? (3) Do 
the functions of seeing clearly and seeing 
singly have sufficient coordination to en- 
able the child to continue efficiently his 
visual tasks? (4) Does he possess suffi- 
cient fusional and accommodative reserves 
to maintain sustained visual concentration ? 
(5) Does the child’s refraction status vary 
significantly from normal? (6) Is he com- 
petent in tasks requiring good hand-eye 
coordination? (7) Can he perceive ac- 
curately size-distance relationships? (8) 
Can he quickly change fixation and focus 
in relation to the demands of the visual 
task? (9) Is the child free from any 
disease of the eye which would interfere 
with normal vision functioning? If the 
optometrist can answer these questions in 
the affirmative, he is reasonably certain 
that the child is visually ready for reading. 

Extensive as our present knowledge is, 
by no means do we have the entire answer 
to the question of determining readiness 
for reading. That much remains to 
be understood is suggested by some of 
the research regarding visual perception. 

By visual perception we do not mean 
simply acuity or clearness of vision nor do 
we mean to indicate a purely psychological 
or behavioral phenomenon. Theories of 
perceptual development attempt to relate 
the nature of the stimuli to the learning 
process. The perceptual theories de- 
veloped by such writers as Hebb,* Gibson,° 

‘D O. Hebb, The Oraanization of Behavior, p. 17- 
37, 60-78, New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1949. 

5J. J. Gibson, and E. J. Gibson, Perceptual Learn- 


ing: Differentiation or Enrichment? Psychological 
Review, 1955, V. 62, p. 32-41. 


and Murphy® stress the contribution of 
sensory experience to perceptual differen- 
tiation. Our efforts to explain this process 
fully have thus far yielded answers that are 
far more provocative than definitive. 
Nevertheless it seems certain that these 
studies will offer a new avenue to further 
understanding of the factors involved in 
successful preparation for reading. 

The development of perceptual skills 
starts in infancy with perception of a 
rather vague whole against a dim back- 
ground and progresses toward increasingly 
sharp and clear apprehension both of the 
quality of the whole and of its details. 
Hebb reports the course of perceptual 
learning in man as gradual in nature, pro- 
ceeding from a dominance of color, 
through a period of separate attention to 
each part of a figure, to a gradually 
arrived at learned identification of the 
whole as a whole; an apparently simulta- 
neous instead of a serial apprehension. 
According to Vernon,’ young children 
tend to see things as a whole, but this 
tendency is dependent upon the “good- 
ness” of the shape. Is it a coherent whole 
with a clear outline and fairly obvious 
structure or does it consist of a compli- 
cated mass of details without obvious 
interrelations ? 

In one attempt to determine the type of 
sensory experience that will facilitate 
learning to read research has been directed 
to determine whether children who are 
successful in learning to read can be 
differentiated according to their percep- 
tual discrimination patterns. Some current 
research studies have formulated a hypoth- 
esis that there are two types of perceivers 
—part and whole—and, moreover, that 
the whole perceiver would generally be 
more successful in those instances where 
the whole word approach is stressed. 

In investigating the relationship be- 
tween modes of visual perception and 
reading achievement in a first grade popu- 
lation, Goins* defined good readers as 
those that were able to hold in mind a 


*G. Murphy, and C. Julian Hochberg, Jr., Per- 
ceptual Development: Some Tentative Hypotheses, 
Psychological Review, 1951, 58, 332-349 

™. D. Vernon, Backwardness in Reading: A 
Study of Its Nature and Origin, Chapter II, Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge University Press, 1957. 

SJean T. Goins, Visual and Auditory Perception 
in Reading, Reading Teacher, XIII (Oct., 1950), 
pp. 9-13. 
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total configuration at the same time that 
they manipulated or attended to the parts 
of the whole. The theory of visual percep- 
tion in reading postulated by this study is 
that efficient reading involves not only the 
ability to keep in mind the wholeness of 
a word, phrase, or sentence (that is, to 
perceive its total configuration and larger 
relationship both mechanically and idea- 
tionally), But also the ability to attend to 
individual letters or words. The good 
reader appears either to develop or possess 
inherently what Goins refers to as 
“strength of closure.” 

We must conclude then that acquisition 
of facility in well-integrated perceptual 
processes requires prolonged practice, 
much of it in tasks which are singularly 
difficult for young children. Thoroughly 
analyzing a child’s visual capacities is 
essential if he is to progress satisfactorily 
to the stage of reading whole words and 
phrases—a characteristic of the mature 
reader. 


The Development of Visual Problems 


If the child's growth processes are 
normal by the time he is seven or eight, 
the child has developed a mature pattern 
of binocular vision. If during the growth 
period something interferes with his 
ability to fixate or focus or fuse the two 
images, the child may develop an abnormal 
adjustment to binocular vision. This inter- 
ference may be on the one hand a task 
inappropriate to his level of maturity; on 
the other hand it may be an interference 
caused by an anatomical or physiological 
alteration in visual structure. The new 
demands of the classroom present him 
with tasks that might be inappropriate to 
his level of maturity. For example, learn- 
ing to read involves the ability to change 
focus and converge and to maintain this 
complicated posture as the eyes move 
along the printed page. In addition to this 
difficult maneuver, reading demands that 
meaning be extracted from printed sym- 
bols. In an effort to achieve single clear 
vision so necessary for efficient reading, 
the child who is of visually mature may 
attempt three types of visual adaptations: 
anomalies of focusing, fixating or fusing. 

The importance of reading throughout 
the school program influences the magni- 
tude of the reading problem. A child with 


a vision problem may make a variety of 
adjustments. It is not uncommon to find 
the child adapting by retreating from the 
reading act. Not being able to take advan- 
tage of the reading instruction, he becomes 
further and further retarded in reading 
and reading subjects until he is finally 
classed as a retarded reader. His compre- 
hension of reading material will often be 
low because his conscious attention must 
be directed toward maintaining clear and 
single vision. He may achieve this, but 
often at the expense of failing to remem- 
ber what he reads. This child will often be 
found in the failing or borderline failure 
group. In many instances he may achieve 
only with repeated tutoring and outside 
help despite a high learning capacity. If 
he is highly motivated, he will achieve 
by spending much more time at his studies 
than the average child. If he is mot a 
highly motivated child, he will become 
discouraged. He will announce that he 
does not like reading, and may secretly 
conclude that he is dumb. He may become 
resentful of his associates who achieve 
where he fails and he may resent the 
demands of his teachers who seem to 
require the impossible of him. 


The Development and Correction of 
Visual Problems 


Many of these children experiencing 
visual problems will pass the visual screen- 
ing procedures used in most schools today 
—a test designed in 1863 by a man named 
Snellen. 

The Snellen test is adequate as far as it 
goes—determining clearness of vision at 
far only—but it gives us no information 
concerning the many additional skills 
necessary for efficient seeing. This type of 
examination identifies for referral mostly 
myopic children. Research indicates that 
myopic children tend to be the better 
readers; therefore, the Snellen test tends 
to identify your best readers. 

But a correction for myopia by an 
examination made only while looking at 
a chart across the room rarely makes the 
child more comfortable or efficient at the 
reading distance. Robinson,® investigating 





®*Helen M. Robinson, An Analysis of Four Visual 
Screening Tests at Grades Four and Seven, Ameri- 
can Journal of Optometry and Archives of American 
Academy of Optometry, XXX (April 1953), p. 185. 
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the relationship between distance and near 
acuity, reports coefficients of correlation 
ranging from .24 to .63. It is clear that 
even the highest correlation is too low to 
predict accurately near acuity from dis- 
tance scores. Visual factors that affect the 
scholastic standing of the child involve 
other functions. 


Many of you are familiar with screen- 
ing tests other than the Snellen chart. Al- 
though these devices are more complete 
than the Snellen chart, they also have 
many limitations. Visual screening is not 
a visual examination. Visual screening is 
not designed to help the teacher or school 
nurse diagnose the visual problem. The 
purpose of visual screening is not to define 
the defect. Visual screening is a means of 
identifying children with visual difficulties 
who should be referred for visual exam- 
inations. It provides little more than a 
rough over-all estimate of visual function. 


Because of these limitations, plus the 
fact that many schools have no visual 
screening programs, recent studies have 
been conducted to determine the accuracy 
with which a checklist of visual symptoms 
could be used to identify pupils needing 
professional eye care. Available research 
studies suggest that in those instances 
where the observations are carried out by 
a trained classroom teacher, the use of a 
carefully selected checklist of visual symp- 
toms can be a valuable supplement in 
identifying visual problems. Helpful as 
these devices may be, research in develop- 
mental vision has made us increasingly 
aware that acuity, fusion, and all the 
other visual skills must be regarded as a 
complete act which varies with maturation 
and environment. Only a complete visual 
case study will identify as visual problems 
those children who pass successfully visual 
screening tests and yet manifest a visual 
problem. 

Therefore, if we are to determine the 
child’s visual readiness for the impact of 
school tasks it is highly important that he 
be given a complete visual examination 
before he enters school. Such an analysis 
should mot measure distance acuity alone 
but should include a complete appraisal 
of near and far visual performance. More- 
over, such examinations should be made 
at annual or other spaced intervals. 


When there is evidence of a visual 
problem, the correction may involve the 
prescription of lenses or visual training 
or both. Visual training literally means 
“teaching to see.” The principles of visual 
training, based on the developmental con- 
cept of vision, employ techniques to 
eliminate faulty visual habits and also to 
promote the development of more efficient 
visual skills. Although the nature and 
extent of each visual training program 
will vary, the ultimate objective is one of 
developing all visual skills considered 
essential for comfortable visual perform- 
ance to the limits of the ability of the 
child. 


What Are the Challenges That Lie Ahead? 


The first challenge presents the neces- 
sity for universal pre-school analyses. We 
look forward to the day when pre-school 
visual analyses will become as routine as 
inoculations against childhood diseases. 


The second challenge recognizes the 
need for further experimental research in 
child vision. Although we have developed 
an extensive battery of pre-school test pro- 
cedures that can be used with confidence, 
new and refined test techniques and 
standards of evaluation of performance 
will undoubtedly emerge as a product of 
continued research. 

A third challenge stresses the impor- 
tance of integrating our efforts with those 
of other professional groups devoted to 
developing each child’s maximum poten- 
tialities. We must further integrate our 
efforts with those of educators, specialists 
in all phases of the healing arts, com- 
munity leaders, school administrators—so 
that all professional groups and agencies 
may be made increasingly sensitive of 
their responsibilities to the welfare of 
the child. 


b. Classroom Reading and the 
Visually Handicapped Child 


GEORGE D. SPACHE 


In keeping with the general theme of 
this conference, “Changing Concepts in 
Reading Instruction,” it is appropriate to 
approach our topic in a chronological 
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manner. Thus it may be possible to show 
some of the changes that have occurred in 
recent years in our thinking about reading 
and the visually handicapped child. 


An Ophthalmological Approach 

Special provisions for visually handi- 
capped children were available in many 
school systems as early as 1925. These 
usually took the form of sight-saving or 
sight conservation classes composed of 
children of subnormal acuity, partially 
blind, or extremely myopic. These children 
were supplied with special writing instru- 
ments, special paper, books printed in 
oversize type, better than usual lighting 
conditions, and a program which avoided 
extended near-point work. 

For their specific pompeee, the sight- 
saving classes were, and still are, quite 


appropriate. However, the selection of 
visually handicapped children for these 
classes has always been based upon an 
extremely narrow concept of the vision 
process. The major criteria for the selec- 
tion of these pupils have been that they 


exhibit (1) a visual acuity between 20/70 
and 20/200 in the better eye; (2) serious, 
progressive eye difficulties, or (3) diseases 
of the eye or body that seriously affect 
vision.’ It is apparent that these selective 
procedures consider only one espect of 
vision, visual acuity or clearness of sight. 
The effort to conserve the vision of chil- 
procedures consider only one aspect of 
laudable. But it thereby excludes all other 
visually handicapped children whose 
reading progress might be impaired by 
their condition. 

The reason for the restricted function 
of sight-saving classes has been the use of 
an opthalmological or medical concept of 
vision. Visual examinations in medical 
hands often stress only the anatomical, 
pathological, and refractive aspects of 
vision. The visual functions commonly 
emphasized include near-sightedness, far- 
sightedness and astigmatism. Frequently 
visual functions such as binocular co- 
ordination, fusion, depth perception, near- 
point acuity, and slight vertical or lateral 
imbalances are ignored despite the obvious 
symptoms they produce. Thus many chil- 

'Winifred Hathaway, Education and Health of the 


Partially Seeing Child. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press 1960 


dren, who like the partially seeing are 
handicapped in school work, are never 
identified and certainly not admitted to the 
so-called sight-saving classes. 

The medical domination of school 
vision screening procedures is present in 
many areas, and particularly my own state 
of Florida. County and state public health 
officials insist upon the use of the com- 
pletely inadequate Snellen vision test be- 
cause it fits the medical concept of the 
vision process. Yet the studies of this test 
conducted under medical sponsorship, 
show that it misses one out of four chil- 
dren found visually handicapped, even by 
ophthalmological standards.* In compari- 
son, other vision screening tests included 
in this same study missed only 6-8 per 
cent of the pupils judged in need of visual 
care. Thus by stressing only the anatomical 
and refractive aspects of vision, and ignor- 
ing the functional concept, detection and 
care of all visually handicapped children is 
quite inadequate in many states. 


A Developmental Approach 


In recent years there have been sug- 
gested several other possible approaches 
to the problem of finding those pupils 
whose physica! adjustments to the class- 
room may result in reading or other types 
of academic failure. For lack of a better 
descriptive term, I am calling this the 
developmental approach. The emphasis in 
these studies is upon the careful observa- 
tion of the development of defects in 
posture, and perceptual motor skills such 
as bimanual balance, ocular pursuits, 
directionality and visual perception. This 
approach does not stress tests of vision 
per se. Thus it avoids the conflict of inter- 
est between ophthalmological and opto- 
metric authorities who are vying for the 
task of testing children’s vision. This ap- 
proach also offers a solution to the argu- 
ments about the merits of various vision 
tests. Instead of imitating inadequately the 
professional examinations recommended 
by various groups, the developmental ap- 
proach offers not clinical tests of vision 
but educationally prognostic tests of sig- 
nificance to reading teachers. 


*Mariam M. Crane, et al. Screening School Chil- 
dren for Visual Defects. Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion, No. 345, 1954. Washington, D. C.: United 
States Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 
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The relation of physical adjustments 
to the classroom to school difficulties was 
first studied intensively by Darell Boyd 
Harmon. His study of the classroom* 
ncluded measures of the effects of light- 
ing, seating arrangements, decoration, and 
brightness contrasts upon health and aca- 
demic achievement. He showed significant 
reductions in the incidence of visual, 
nutritional, and postural problems, in 
chronic infection and fatigue, and marked 
increases in academic achievement in the 
experimental classrooms. These academic 
achievement results were not found in a 
replication — involving a single 
class.* But differences in latitude may have 
been the explanation, and the second ex- 
periment did not attempt to measure the 
changes in health, nutrition or vision, 
which may have been significant. 

Whether changes in the physical en- 
vironment, as suggested by Harmon, 
always produce dramatic increases in 
achievement cannot be settled here. There 
are, however, a number of other facts in 
this study of significance for the teacher 
who is concerned about providing proper 
working conditions for her pupils. Strong 
contrasts in reflection should be avoided 
both on the walls of the room and the 
child’s working surface. Maximum limits 
of contrast in the child's visual field should 
be 1 to 3. This implies that working sur- 
faces should be light-colored or natural 
wood finish, walls should be decorated 
with muted or grayed colors, and chalk- 
boards should be in the range of yellow- 
green. The child’s working surface for 
reading, writing and drawing should be 
20° off the horizontal to insure proper 
balance of the child’s body and to avoid 
energy-consuming stresses. The child's 
working surface should be rotated so that 
the greatest source of light, as the win- 
dows, falls outside the child’s binocular 
field. In other words, all windows should 
be outside his visual field which extends 
about 50° to each side of his line of sight. 
The working distance from the eyes to 
the point of fixation in near-point work 

‘Darel Boyd Harmon, The Co-ordinated Class- 
room. Grand Rapids, Michigan: American Seating 
Co., 1950. 

‘Charles B. Huelsman, Jr., “Educational Changes 
in an Experimental Classroom,” in “Clinical Studies 
in Reading II,” Supplementary Educational Mono- 


graphs 77, pp. 149-155. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1955. 


should be equal to the distance from the 
center of the middle knuckle to the elbow 
measured on the outside of the arm. Thus 
the child’s chair and desk must be adjust- 
able if these arrangements are to be made 
individually for each child. 

Most of us are familiar in a general 
sense with these criteria for decoration, 
lighting, seating, etc. We accept them in 

rinciple, but ignore them in practice 

ecause we are unaware of their true sig- 

nificance. We fail to realize that violation 
of these principles produces faulty or 
unnatural postural adjustments which 
induce functional visual problems that 
eventually manifest themselves in actual 
visual defects. 

Let me dramatize some of these faulty 
adjustments which tend to produce our 
visually handicapped children and our 
reading failures. Gertrude Knox has made 
a careful study of the significant symptoms 
of visual difficulties that may be observed 
by the teacher.° We will illustrate these 
symptoms by a series of slides made by 
Lois B. Bing of Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

One of the commonest symptoms of 
children who are approaching myopia or 
difficulty with far-point vision is the 
tendency to facial contortions and for- 
ward thrusting of the head. Slide 22 
shows a child in this posture who is vainly 
attempting to secure better vision by 
squinting with both eyes. In Slide 7, the 
child not only thrusts his head forward 
but turns it so as to favor one eye, thus 
tending to lose fusion at far-point. Slide 
2 shows the difficulty of maintaining true 
binocular vision on a flat working surface. 
Most children are pushed toward this 
imbalance by an effort to avoid the strong 
contrasts or the glare in their visual fields. 
The next three slides (33, 11, and 19) 
demonstrate the tilting of the head that 
Knox lists as a significant visual symptom. 
In these examples, the children are tend- 
ing to lose binocular coordination, to force 
one eye toward a permanent lateral or 
vertical imbalance, and to suppress vision 
in that eye. Practically all of the research 
on vision and reading indicates that these 
particular visual difficulties seriously affect 
reading success. These variations which 

SGertrude Knox, Classroom Symptoms of Visual 


Difficulty. Master’s thesis, University of Chicago, 
1951. 
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ophthalmological testing tends to de- 
emphasize occur in significantly greater 
numbers in most studies of the vision of 
poor readers. The next slide (15) shows 
a child who, without tilting of the head, 
is exhibiting a well-developed tendency 
to suppress vision in one eye in the act 
of reading. 

Tension during close work exhibits 
itself in a number of ways. Here we see 
it in the strained expression of the face 
(Slide 25). Some children show tension 
by having to reinforce their vision by 
whispering the words (Slide 32) or by 
using their finger or a marker (Slide 30). 

These faulty physical adjustments to 
the work of the classroom manifest them- 
selves in a way which is of particular 
significance to the reading teacher, namely 
visual perception. These children show 
distorted perception of objects in space, 
of depth, distance and directionality, and 
form or word-like shapes. These are the 
children whose poor perceptual-motor 
skills interfere with their success in such 
areas as reading and spelling. 

Since many of these perceptual difficul- 
ties begin to appear even before school 
entrance, it seems wise to attempt their 
detection at this time. Tests of perceptual 
skills, such as those identified by Goins,* 
seem to indicate that there are at least 
two types of perceivers at first grade level. 
One type can hold or recognize a total 
configuration or achieve closure; another 
type can also discriminate parts of the 
whole. Children who later become suc- 
cessful readers are skilled in both these 
types of perception. Other diagnostic tests 
of perception are offered by Getman’ and 
Harmon.® These include not only meas- 
ures of form perception, but also tests of 
motor coordination, bimanual balance and 
space organization, and ocular control. 
These latter tests evaluate somewhat more 
primitive or basic skills and coordinations 
than the form perception tests. Perhaps, 
for this reason, they are not as closely 
related to the specific act of reading as 


*Jean T. Goins, Visual Perceptual Abilities and 
Early Reading Progress. Supplementary Educational 
~. mographs, 87. Chicago: Gatecssiy of Chicago 

ress, 1958. 

7G. N. Getman, How to Develop Your Child's 
Intelligence, The Author: Luverne, Minnesota, 1908. 

*Darell Boyd Harmon, Teachers’ Manual—Percep- 
tual Training Experiment. Winter Haven, Florida: 
Winter Haven Lions Research Foundation, 1960. 














some of Goins’ tests® nor are they highly 
related to clinical tests of vision. But these 
are not the basic purposes of these per- 
ceptual-motor tests. They are intende 
point out those children who need help 
in achieving better a of objects 
in space, of ocular control, of balance and 
directionality and to predict probable 
future difficulties in physical adjustment 
to classroom demands. The best use of 
these perceptual-motor tests is probably 
in conjunction with those of higher level 
form perception. 


Vision and the Machine Approach 


Various types of machines for promot- 
ing reading rate have achieved wide use 
in recent years in schools and reading 
clinics. The indiscriminate use of these 
machines introduces a number of visual 
ep Most of these problems could 

e avoided by visual screening tests of the 
groups being trained by machines, but 
this precaution is not common. 

The first problem is that of inducing 
retinal shock or fatigue because of the 
strong contrast between the light flashing 
on and off on the screen and the rest of 
the room. Newer types of screens which 
eliminate the need for darkening the room 
will minimize this danger. A second point, 
commonly ignored, is that most group 
training by machines is conducted at far- 
point. This practice is quite appropriate 
for younger children who may be normal- 
ly farsighted. But for the 20-30 per cent 
of older pupils who are myopic or have 
limited far-point acuity this type of train- 
ing is not desirable. The same conditions 
are true for persons with faulty fusion or 
coordination or any other major visual 
sroblem at far-point. Such individuals are 
os forced to attempt to improve their 
rate under conditions which may not even 
permit clear vision. 

Two other visual phenomena strongly 
affect the outcomes of far-point machine 
training and the transfer of this training 
to book reading. Most tachistoscopic 
training permits an after-image which 


®*Helen M. Robinson, Lucille Mozzi, 
ton Wittick and Alfred A. Rosenbloom, “Children’s 
Perceptual Achievement Forms: hree Year 
Study,” American Journal of Optometry and Ar- 
chives of American Academy of Optometry, 37 (May 
1960), 223-237. 
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aids the recall of the reader. Thus he may 
recail more than he was actually able to 
read during the tachistoscopic exposure, 
giving a false impression of his progress. 
To our knowledge, only one device, the 
Tach-X of the Educational Developmental 
Laboratories attempts to control the after- 
image by projecting a blurred image on 
the screen before and after the tachisto- 
= exposure. 

he other element in far-point training 
that militates against transfer is the dif- 
ference in the field of vision at near and 
far-point. The greater area available at 
far-point makes possible the reading of a 
span of 20-25 letters or 4-5 words. At 
near-point, this span is reduced by the 
marked convergence to approximately one 
five-letter word per fixation, at the college 
level. These are the standards of fixation 
span for senior high school and college 
level readers reading at a rate from 240 
to 280 words per minute, according to 
the new Reading Eye eye-movement cam- 
era. The effects of after-image and the 
wide field of vision at far-point may be 
part of the explanation of the great diff- 
culty in transferring the reading rates 
achieved in tachistoscopic practice to the 
act of book reading. Moreover, the indis- 
criminate use of far-point machine train- 
ing with individuals who are visually 
handicapped at this distance also militates 
against its effectiveness. 


5. Clinical Programs 


a. The Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Symbolic Confusion 


CHARLES L. SHEDD 


Research in perceptual difficulties has 
centered largely along four main lines: 
medical research, educational psychological 
research, academic psychological research 
and psychoanalytically oriented investiga- 
tion. Within each of these broad areas 
problems have become specialized so that 
information from other areas has been 
ignored and findings within an area itself 
unassimilated. Nowhere is this condition 
more apparent than when the perceptual 
difficulties are expressed as reading prob- 
lems. The consequence of this specializa- 


tion has produced a sterility in concep- 
tualization and investigation so that read- 
ing difficulties continue unchecked. While 
estimates vary to the extent of reading 
difficulties it may be conservatively esti- 
mated that 15 per cent of the school popu- 
lation with normal or above intelligence 
are reading so poorly that their total 
adjustment is impaired. 

An individual approaching the field of 
reading retardation will find a wide variety 
of etiologies from which to choose. Con- 
fronted with a multitude of etiological 
possibilities, it is not surprising to find a 
growing number of practitioners who pro- 
pose that we view reading problems as 
symptoms which may be treated inde- 
pendently of etiology. It must be recog- 
nized that this is an attempt to bring order 
to a chaotic field and may, in a limited 
sense, produce practical results, but the 
consequences are far reaching. Rabin- 
ovitch (7) points out: ‘Failure to attempt 
accurate diagnosis with all labeled indis- 
criminately as reading problems has led 
to many divergences in reports in litera- 
ture, and more important, has probably 
afforded many children inappropriate 
treatment.’ Of perhaps even greater con- 
sequence, such procedures have halted the 
empirical investigation of reading difh- 
culties and placed the emphasis upon the 
treatment ae. Such a shift is not in 
itseif a difficulty, finding a parallel in 
medical practice where pharmaceuticals 
are frequently administered without clear 
mavetelas of what occurs at a physio- 
logical level. What is of consequence is 
the fruitlessness of remedial procedures 
in reducing the number of poor readers. 
In other words, over thirty years of 
symptom oriented remedial work has not 
justified itself at a pragmatic level. With 
all the supposed remediation and under- 
standing we do about as well without it 
as with it. The judgment is inevitable 
that we still do not understand the process 
of reading nor the nature and cause of 
disabilities. We cannot, then, afford to 
tule out, without adequate information, 
those concepts and ideas which could con- 
tribute to such understanding. Nor can we 
afford ourselves the luxury of applying 
psychological data in the interest of some 
model or some single sovereign principle, 
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particularly when such an application de- 
mands a denial or a warping of the data. 

Approximately half of all those with 
reading difficulties suffer from a disorder 
with a specific symptom syndrome. Yet 
there are those who would tell us that this 
syndrome is not specific and the coexist- 
ence of concepts is nonexistent. They 
would have us believe that genetically and 
physiologically all human beings are 
similar and any variation in performance 
is due to some mystical entity termed 
interest, or some variation in past experi- 
ence, or some unfulfilled need. At any 
rate, the possibility of performance is 
present in an invariant degree and all that 
is needed is a propitious circumstance to 
liberate the potential and produce a 
paragon of ‘wat oe. The adherents of 
this view have intimidated researchers, 
frustrated clinicians, and rendered guilt 
ridden large numbers of dedicated school 
teachers. They have taken perceptual dis- 
orders out of the realm of science and 
placed them in the realm of educational 
methodology. They then challenge those 
who would understand these difficulties 
to convince them of their waywardness by 
presenting evidence of an _ irrefutable 
nature in terms of the categories and 
models which they would dictate. Such is 
clearly impossible, for the evidence they 
demand is a bimodality of type and num- 
ber of reading errors or significant differ- 
ences between retarded readers and normal 
readers. 

The truth of the matter is that most of 
those who believe that reading difficulties 
may have a coexistence with conceptually 
distinct variables which have a relation- 
ship to etiology and prognosis do not 
believe that this syndrome can be ade- 
quately represented by a single measure 
which depends upon bimodality for 
verification. 

Employing unselected reading samples 
and contrasting them with normal samples 
in an effort to prove or disprove the 
existence of a symptom syndrome is either 
naive or deliberately designed to obliterate 
the interrelationship of variables. Thus if 
we can free ourselves from the concept of 
symptom variation as the basis of diagnos- 
tic categorization, there are certain assump- 
tions worth considering: (1) reading 
problems consist of a number of etio- 
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logical causes a to a similar end 
state, (2) certain reading problems show 
marked correlation with performance in 
other areas, (3) reading problems with 
varying etiology require specific 
remediation. 

One such symptom syndrome present 
in retarded reading populations is one 
termed by my associates and I symbolic 
confusion. This term derives from the 
work of Henry Head (3) who describes 
the abstract quality associated with speech 
as symbolic. We find the term less cum- 
bersome, less confusing, and more descrip- 
tive than others applied to the same gen- 
eral pattern such as specific language 
disability, word blindness, primary retarda- 
tion, or dyslexia. One variation of note 
must be emphasized, however, and that is 
that in symbolic confusion we are more 
interested in the interrelation of variables 
which constitute a syndrome than in 
specific expression on the reading level. 

After several years of research with 
several thousand subjects drawn from 
high schools, grade schools, colleges, 
reformatories, and psychological clinics, 
my associates and I are prepared to state 
that the syndrome of symbolic confusion 
includes the following: confusion in right- 
left discrimination, lack of right-left dom- 
inance, field-dependent perception, dis- 
turbance in the visual-motor Gestalt 
function, non-specific awkwardness, 
dysthythmia, dysgraphia, and spelling 
difficulties. 

To determine the facility in right-left 
discrimination, it was necessary for us to 
develop a test. The stimuli were of a 
mannequin nature impoverished to elimi- 
nate clues. Stick men with arms at various 
positions, out, up, down, facing toward 
and away from the viewer, were employed. 
These patterns, 24 in all, containing all 
combinatory possibilities, were presented 
for 1 second. The subject was then asked 
to indicate the positions of the right and 
left arms. A check list was provided so 
that the subject marked for the manne- 
quin’s right arm and for the manequin’s 
left arm. The correlation between this 
instrument and the Wechsler Adult Intel- 
ligence Scale was 104. 

The Right-Left Discrimination Test, 
the Gates Primary Reading Test, and the 
Stanford-Binet, Form L, were adminis- 
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tered to 20 subjects who were retarded 
two or more years in reading ability and 
who conformed to all or most of the 
diagnostic signs proposed by Rabinovitch 
et al (8) as constituting a pattern of pri- 
mary reading retardation. The mean oral 
reading age on the Gates was 5.36 years 
with a SD of 1.78, the Stanford-Binet 
indicated an IQ of 100 or more for all 
subjects. The mean error score on the 
Right-Left Discrimination test was 25.5 
and the SD was 7.09. A rank difference 
correlation coefficient between oral read- 
ing level and errors on the RLDT was 
computed. This was .92. When the 
reliability of rho was computed at of 5.4 
was obtained which was highly significant. 

Lack of right-left dominance may be 
determined by asking the individual which 
hand and foot is preferred and then in- 
quiring what tasks are performed with 
the other hand or foot. In every instance 
we found our symbolically confused popu- 
lation employed both hands and feet in 
specific tasks. To give greater empirical 
validity, two groups of 20 subjects were 
matched on the basis of age, sex, and IQ, 
one symbolically confused and the other 
normal. The subjects were asked to trace 
with a stylus a five pointed star placed in 
a mirror writing apparatus. Each time the 
subject touched the side of the star, be- 
coming confused in direction, the error 
was electrically recorded. Trials with right 
and with left hand were required. It was 
understood that left hand trials would be 
effected by bilateral transfer. Comparison 
between the two groups for the right 
hand and for the left hand produced 
critical ratios of .76 and 1.17 which were 
not significant. However, comparison of 
right and left hand performance for each 
group produced 1.09 for the normal group 
and 2.19 for the symbolically confused 
group. The latter is significant at the .05 
level of confidence. This means that bi- 
lateral transfer is most effective in the 
symbolically confused group than in the 
normal group. From this we may infer 
that the symbolically confused group is 
not as strongly dominant as the normal 
group. 

Field-dependent perceptual qualities 
may easily be ascertained by employing 
visual illusions or reversible figures. We 
employ the reversible cube, pyramid and 


staircases. Originally we employed twenty 
symbolically confused and twenty normal 
subjects. We allowed two minutes for a 
spontaneous report on each figure. The 
subject was then told that it was an illu- 
sion and people could ordinarily see it two 
different ways. He was asked to look again 
and then indicate when he had seen the 
figure in another way. When he reported 
that he had seen it another way, the 
examiner then asked him to indicate the 
pattern. The time from presentation to 
report was recorded. All of the symbol- 
ically confused subjects failed to see the 
reversal in the allotted five minutes, while 
all of the controls saw it after a few 
seconds. 

Comparison of Rorschach scores of 
symbolically confused and normal sub- 
jects again gave an indication of percep- 
tual variation which might be interpreted 
as field-dependency. The symbolically con- 
fused subjects produced fewer whole 
responses and a greater number of small 
detail responses than the normal popula- 
tion. Both of these variations were signif- 
icant at the .01 level. Ordinarily, small 
detail may be interpreted as a preoccupa- 
tion with small, insignificant, and dis- 
parate material. Piotrowski (6) points out 
that production of small detail responses 
frequently indicates a preoccupation with 
details for their own sake and not because 
the details are part of a larger scheme or 
plan. If we apply this interpretation to a 
symbolically confused group it might well 
be that there is a realization that details 
of symbolic material should be meaning- 
ful and provide, as in reading, critical 
clues, but there is an inability to perceive 
the whole then to assimiliate the critical 
details into the whole, rather there are two 
separate processes, wholes and parts. 

The reproduction of Gestalt figures 
after an exposure of five seconds produces 
approximately the same results. Twelve 
Gestalt figures either developed by my 
associates and I or drawn from the mate- 
rial presented by Wertheimer were em- 
ployed. The reproductions were scored 
for: (1) closure, (2) fragmentation, (3) 
alteration of internal detail, (4) destruc- 
tion, (5) simplification or primitivization. 
The symbolically confused group scored 
higher in each of these categories with 
the exception of closure. The most signif- 
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icant variation, however, lay in the failure 
to reproduce internal detail accurately. 

The general conception of one’s own 
body with specific attention to awkward- 
ness and non-acceptance was explored by 
the use of the Draw-A-Person Test. Com- 
parison between the symbolically confused 
group and a normal group showed that 
the symbolically confused group displayed 
(1) low evaluation of the body as indi- 
cated by weakness, lack of proportion, 
lack of clear cut sexual identification, (2) 
infantile defenses against anxiety as evi- 
denced by sloppy hair and body shading, 
innumerable erasures, mouth disturbances, 
(3) insecurity as presented by large eyes, 
crude clothing, reduction in figure size, 
placement of the figure toward the upper 
left hand corner of the page, blurring of 
the feet and a generally passive body 
posture. 

Rhythm was measured by asking the 
subjects to keep time by tapping with a 
metronome set at three different speeds 
and by an analysis of speech. Each subject 
was asked to talk for five minutes about 


anything he liked. This production was 
analyzed for regularity of accent and 
phrasing. The tapping procedure, as in the 
employment of the Seashore tests, yielded 
no significant differences. There was great 
variations in speech production, however. 


The symbolically confused subjects 
showed a greatly lessened ability to speak 
thythmically. A great deal of work still 
needs to be done in this area, for we must 
still rely upon the ear of professional 
musicians for scoring. It is our feeling that 
tests requiring the projection of a rhythm 
rather than recognition of rhythmic varia- 
tion or matching with a model would be 
of greatest significance in delineation of 
this aspect of the syndrome. 

No special procedures for an indication 
of dysgraphia are required. Asking a 
symbolically confused subject to write a 
paragraph is convincing enough. The 
writing will be slow, cramped, angular, 
uneven, and uncertain as evidenced by the 
variation in the size of the letters, the 
variation in letter slant, and the tendency 
to erase and scratch out. 

Spelling errors are also apparent. Giving 
a symbolically confused subject a list of 
twenty-five words of moderate difficulty 
will discriminate adequately the symbol- 


ically confused subject from one who lacks 
a knowledge of spelling. The symbolically 
confused subject reverses, omits and con- 
fuses letters. Particularly are vowels and 
vowel sounds confused. 

Rabinovitch (7) has pointed out that 
with individuals who possess all or some 
of these characteristics: “Retraining 1s 
slow and unsteady, and the ultimate re- 
sults are less favorable (than those who 
display secondary reading difficulties). 
Learning needs constant reinforcement, 
and numerous approaches, visual, auditory, 
kinesthetic have to be introduced. 
Training in directional orientation, visual 
memory, auditory discrimination, phonic 
recognition and other techniques is called 
for. There tends to be little carry-over 
from day to day and patients are often 
discouraged by their slow, uneven pro- 
gress. Crucial to the treatment is the re- 
lationship with the remedial therapist who 
must have infinite patience and ingenuity. 
At the present time many adolescents with 
primary retardation leading to illiteracy 
may, with remedial therapy extending over 
several years, achieve a fourth or fifth level 
of competence although some advance 
further.” 

According to Rabinovitch, training is 
a formidable undertaking. it was our 
thought that if a specific syndrome might 
be established this might be related sig- 
nificantly to what we now know of per- 
ception and less formidable remedial tech- 
niques developed. 

The Summer Research Project at Berea 
College of 1960 thus had two goals: (1) 
the understanding of symbolic confusion 
as a nosologic entity and (2) the develop- 
ment of specific remedial procedures. 

Twenty-one subjects were selected em- 
ploying standard clinical instruments and 
those developed by the Berea College 
Reading Research Institute. All of the 
subjects possessed the characteristics indi- 
cated as constituting the symbolic confu- 
sion syndrome; all had an IQ of 100 or 
better as indicated by the Stanford-Binet, 
Form L; all fell within a normal range as 
indicated by the Rorschach, Draw-A- 
Person, and Szondi Tests. In addition, the 
social status scale proposed by Eells ef a/ 
was administered and only those who fell 
within the upper and middle classes were 
included. All of the subjects were drawn 
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from urban areas where educational 
facilities are regarded as adequate. All of 
the subjects were aware that they had a 
reading problem. The problem had been 
so diagnosed by the school authorities 
and/or psychologists with the consequence 
that all had received remediation of the 
usual variety in the school and most had, 
in addition, received private tutoring. 
These subjects received two hours of 
individual instruction and two hours of 
group instruction per day, five days per 
week, for eight weeks. In addition there 
was organized recreation for three hours 
per day. The emphasis in the individual, 
group, and recreational activities was 
toward providing a multiplicity of clues 
of a proprioceptive nature relative to visual 
patterns. The subjects were exercised in 
directionality, by moving from left to 
right then back again. They moved their 
hands along sandpaper with the same 
directional orientation. Letters were pre- 
sented. These were then traced on sand- 
paper and the sound produced by the 
subject. Gradually the subjects were intro- 


duced to blends, simple words and then 
more complex combinations. While this 
process was going on the subjects were 
actively reading at their level of com- 
petence. The remedial techniques de- 
veloped by Fernald and Keller (2), 


Monroe (5), and Dolch (1) were 
modified and elaborated to provide super- 
abundance of kinesthetic anchorages. 

The recreation also emphasized 
thythmic activity, directionality, and 
kinesthesis. Of particular significance, was 
folk dancing and folk games. 

Comparing scores on the Gates Pri- 
mary Reading Test taken at the beginning 
of the session with those at the end of the 
session, we found an average increase in 
oral reading ability of 1.5 years and in 
vocabulary of 1.6 years. 

There are many questions that might be 
raised regarding remediation of _ this 
nature but the most significant is: does the 
increase continue? To answer this ques- 
tion we took final grades of the first 
semester work as the measure and final 
grades of last spring’s work as the 
criterion. We found that every subject 
was making higher grades than previously. 
Measures of reading ability will be taken 
in June of this year to determine whether 


there is an increase or decrease in reading 
skill. 

Despite the fact that these subjects were 
supposed to learn only slowly and labor- 
iously if at all, we found progress at the 
rate that might be anticipated for any 
group receiving specialized instruction. 
Of some consequence, is the fact that all 
of the instructors were college students 
hired for the summer who had had no 
previous experience in remedial reading 
instruction nor in teaching. 

The materials employed were not highly 
specialized, but consisted primarily of age 
graded texts and materials currently avail- 
able in paper-bound form on _ the 
newstand. No machines, special games, 
unit projects, and the like were utilized. 
There were no attempts to establish rap- 
port of a nature or intensity different 
from the ordinary teacher-student rela- 
tionship. Neither were there attempts to 
supchalegine and handle the individuals 
needs, traumas, or interests in the learning 
situation. 

We are suggesting that if a subject 
responds and the response is satisfactory 
then a condition is brought about which 
alters what the individual wants to do. 
In other words, by providing additional 
cues of a kinesthetic nature the individual 
found that he could deal adequately with 
symbolic material and, as a consequence, 
learning took place. There is no need to 
resort to such dei ex machina as matura- 
tion, interest, rapport, etc. 

Mowrer (4) points out succintly: “. . . 
responses become ‘habitual’ by virtue of 
the proprioceptive and other stimulation 
associated therewith having acquired 
secondary reinforcement value. This for- 
mulation, paradoxical as it sounds, seems 
to apply with equal congency regardless 
of whether we are speaking of a ‘habit’ 
(a) which is initiated by the learnee, as in 
trial and error behavior, (b) one in which 
the subject is ‘put through’ a given per- 
formance passively, or (c) one which is 
first executed by another organism with 
resulting stimulation which the subject on 
the basis of secondary reinforcement sub- 
sequently tries to reproduce . . .” 

It would appear that when remedial 
reading procedures are directed at the 
particular dysfunction, conditions may be 
created such that learning can take place 
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without exotic or unusual procedures. 

There are great lacks in our knowledge 
of reading retardation, but the realization 
that there are specific symptom syndromes 
which may be related to specific remedial 
treatments is, in our judgment, one of the 
most important steps in the elimination of 
reading difficulties. 
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b. Brain-Injured Children Learn to Read 


WARREN G. CUTTS 


Each new advance in medical science 
has increased the likelihood that handi- 
capped children will survive to adulthood. 
Whether such youngsters will become a 
drain upon or creative contributors to 
society's resources will be determined in 
large measure by the extent to which edu- 
cators are able to adapt instruction to their 
individual needs. Simultaneously, they 
confront teachers with both a tremendous 
challenge and a great opportunity for 
unique service. 

Of all the handicapped children, there 
are none more challenging than those 
who present evidences of brain injury or 
severe neurological impairment. We are 
concerned in this paper with two such 
youngsters and the efforts that are being 
made to overcome their reading difficul- 

















ties. Jack and Billy’ were referred to our 
Reading Center te different schools, 
but both had similar educational histories 
and both had experienced particular prob- 
lems in relation to language development 
—especially reading. 

We have been working with Jack for 
almost two years. Billy has been under 
our instruction almost continuously since 
last September. Both have positively diag- 
nosed brain damage, and both present 
many overt symptoms of the brain-injured 
child: nervousness, hyperactivity, restless- 
ness, limited attention span and poor 
retention. Both boys well an asymmetry 
of skull and face, and both have a marked 
flatness or depression near the back of 
their heads. This does not mean that all 
brain-damaged children have funny- 
shaped heads, nor that everyone with a 
funny-shaped head is brain-injured. 


The Case of Jack 

Jack was ten years old on February 25, 
1961. He was eight when first seen at the 
Reading Center on July 17, 1959, at 
which time he had been assigned to the 
second grade after two years in the first. 
He lives with his parents in a comfortable, 
middle-class suburban home. He has a 
sister, 16, in the eleventh grade; a brother, 
12, in the sixth, and a younger sister, 
three years old. Jack’s father is an execu- 
tive and both parents attended college. 

They were aware of his difficulty in 
reading as early as the first grade, but felt 
that Jack was a “‘slow starter’ like his 
brother. They hoped and expected that 
by repeating grade one he would be able 
to proceed without difficulty. His mother 
noted that he tried to memorize pages, 
that he reversed some letters and words, 
that he had difficulty with certain begin- 
ning consonant sounds (g, j, and 4), and 
that he missed easy words such as and 
and the. 

Jack's second first-grade teacher report- 
ed that his general attitude toward school 
was good. He tried very hard to read in 
an effort to please her, but at times would 
give up after repeated failure and assume 
an attitude of indifference toward reading. 
She felt that this pose was not genuine, 
but a defense mechanism against frustra- 


1Pseudonyms 
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tion and failure. In oral reading, he would 
often begin a sentence correctly but make 
up an ending when he was unable to read 
a particular word. His attention span was 
quite short, and he was easily distracted. 
He experienced difficulty with penman- 
ship, although writing was regarded as 
one of his better subjects. 

Despite a favorable developmental his- 
tory as related by his parents, one of the 
first characteristics one observes about 
Jack is the marked asymmetry of his head 
and face. His skull seems to be somewhat 
misshapen, and there is a noticeable dif- 
ference in the size of his eyes. On the 
other hand, he disclosed a high energy 
level, sufficient for sustained attention and 
interest throughout the testing program. 
He is also very friendly and cooperative. 

Jack was examined by means of the 
Keystone Visual Survey Tests. These tele- 
binocular tests disclosed difficulty in 


stereopsis and limited visual acuity in his 
right eye at near point, indicating a need 
for further, more intensive examination 
by an eye specialist. When tested with an 


audiometer, Jack’s auditory acuity was 
found to be satisfactory at all frequencies. 

One of our routine examinations in- 
volves an evaluation of each child's mental 
health. For younger children, this is more 
difficult and less accurate since we rely 
— upon the California Test of 

ersonality at the lower age levels. This 
is a comparatively crude screening device 
and does not lead to any depth of insight 
into more subtle adjustment problems. 
We do feel, however, that our rather 
unique approach to mental health evalua- 
tion is much more fruitful than that 
usually followed by reading clinics and 
diagnosticians. We have both parents, as 
well as the child, complete the same 
questionnaire, responding to each question 
just as they think he would answer it but 
without conferring with him or with each 
other. 

Within the limitations of this one in- 
strument, it appeared that Jack was a 
reasonably well-adjusted child. It did not 
appear that he had yet developed any 
marked feelings of inadequacy in spite of 
the fact that he was not doing well in 
school. This would seem to be a credit 
both to his home and to the school, in 
that Jack has not been made to feel bad 


about repeating first grade and about his 
generally poor academic achievement. We 
felt that it was particularly fortunate that 
his difficulty in reading was being diag- 
nosed while he was still in the early 
grades, so that corrective measures might 
be taken before academic failure resulted 
in the establishment of a vicious circle in 
relation to reading and mental ill-health. 

Despite the rather favorable picture 
presented by the California Test of Per- 
sonality, we soon learned in our work 
with Jack that he was an extremely inse- 
cure individual—rather emotionally un- 
stable and prone to cry very easily. This 
tendency made it necessary for us to 
employ great care and patience in working 
with him and accentuated the need for 
bolstering his sense of personal worth and 
achievement. It should be remembered 
that it was only within the area of reading 
that Jack seemed to experience any par- 
ticular feelings of inadequacy. 

We measured his intelligence by means 
of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
children and the California Test of Mental 
Maturity. The CTMM was administered 
as an individual test with all items in the 
language section being read aloud to him. 
His over-all intelligence grade placement 
on this test was 3.6, his total IQ being 
105. Jack’s performance on the WISC 
was quite close to his performance on the 
CTMM, although somewhat lower. On 
the full scale he obtained an IQ of 99, 
while on the verbal and performance scales 
his IQ’s were 101 and 97, respectively. 

This comparatively even distribution of 
mental abilities fails to disclose the wide 
disparities that occurred between the sub- 
tests within each of these major areas. 
Jack’s scaled score on comprehension was 
14; on vocabulary, 13; and on picture 
completion, 15. On arithmetic coding and 
digit spans, however, his scaled scores 
were only six. These extremes range all 
the way from mental defective to very 
superior. While minor fluctuations from 
test to test are very common on the WISC, 
deviations as great as these are not charac- 
teristic of a normal individual and are 
sometimes associated with brain injury. 

We also examined Jack by means of the 
Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty, 
the California Reading Test (Primary, 
Form AA), the Lee-Clark Reading Readi- 
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ness Test, the Betts Word Recognition 
Test, and an informal reading inventory. 
His recognition of isolated words from a 
pre-primer to first grade level was checked 
on an untimed exposure to words within 
the Betts Word Recognition Test. He 
could read 73 per cent of the words at 
the pre-primer level, only 30 per cent at 
the primer level, and none at the first 
reader level. 

On the Darrell Analysis, we found 
Jack's oral reading level to be below first 
grade, with poor comprehension. He was 
unable to read at all silently, but his 
listening comprehension was at a third 
grade level. On both word recognition 
(flashed words) and on word analysis, he 
scored below a first grade level. His visual 
memory of words rated at low first, as did 
his ability to hear sounds in words. His 
learning rate was found to be very poor. 
On the learning rate test, he was able 
after a 20-minute period to recall only 
two words, motor and barrel. He repeated- 
ly confused the words wait and stain and 
could not remember the word decorate. 


Perceptual Difficuities 


We can see that Jack is a child of at 
least average intelligence, who up to the 
time of his diagnostic tests had been 
unable to profit from regular classroom 
reading instruction, making only slight 
progress in reading even after repeating 
first grade. Results of the telebinocular 
tests and observation of his reading per- 
formance (especially his specific reversal 
of letters and his poor perceptual ability) 
indicated the possibility of a visual prob- 
lem, if not brain injury. 

We felt that the first step in helping 
Jack to become a better reader should be 
an intensive examination by an eye spe- 
cialist. This examination resulted in new 
glasses and a series of visual training 
exercises for Jack. There seems to be little 
doubt that he has some type of visual 
problem, but he has profited only slightly 
from the refractive lenses and extensive 
visual training provided for him. We felt, 
on the basis J ore diagnostic work, that 
there were rather definite indications of 
brain injury. This problem was discussed 
with Jack's parents in a series of confer- 
ences, and they were helped to face the 
possibility that their son was brain-injured. 


Our psychologist concluded from the 
Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test that 
Jack showed definite symptoms of a mild 
sensory aphasia, which particularly handi- 
capped him in perceiving and drawing 
designs involving irregular angles and 
overlapping diamond-shaped figures. 
When asked to print simple words dic- 
tated by the examiner, he manifested con- 
siderably more deviation from normal; he 
experienced marked difficulty in printing 
the different letters and persisted in link- 
ing words together. He did not seem to 
be handicapped in reproducing figures 
which involved more or less a ‘one motor 
set,”” as do most of the Bender Gestalt 
figures, but he was greatly handicapped 
in producing designs or letters which 
involved a variety of “motor sets.” On 
the basis of this finding, it was decided 
that he was handicapped by a brain injury 
which caused him to perseverate in visual- 
motor tasks. 

We felt that Jack's greatest needs in 
reading were to enlarge his basic sight 
vocabulary, to strengthen his visual dis- 
crimination ability, to improve his visual 
memory of words, and to experience 
some success and pleasure in reading. In 
an effort to meet all of these needs, it was 
decided that an experience story approach 
should be used, with emphasis on the 
Fernald-Keller Procedure. 

During most of the first year of our 
work with Jack, our reading therapist met 
with him for at least an hour each morn- 
ing during the school week. This year, we 
have reduced his instructional sessions to 
three per week, and he has been meeting 
with our clinician early in the afternoon 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 

Throughout the first year, we found it 
necessary to utilize primarily a game ap- 
proach in order to maintain Jack's interest 
and full cooperation. In this connection, 
his teacher and I modified various teaching 
aids and devices and invented several new 
ones. It was absolutely essential to keep 
Jack physically involved in order to hold 
his attention and to reinforce his retention. 

Although he is stili unable to work 
independently above a second grade level, 
his improvement has been outstanding in 
view of his learning difficulties and his 
very limited progress the first year with 
us. That year would have to be regarded 
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primarly as a period of readiness develop- 
ment—especially psychological readiness 
—in view of the time devoted to play 
therapy and motivation. Jack is presently 
responding to reading instruction on a 
low-third grade level. He has learned the 
thrill of independent reading and is en- 
joying the easier books of the American 
Adventure, the Jim Forest and the — 
Sea Adventure series. This major break- 
through has occurred during the past 
month, and we are expecting a continua- 
tion of the current rapid-improvement 
phase of Jack's program. 


The Case of Billy 


Billy was nine years old on October 14, 
1960. He was first seen at our clinic on 
July 12, 1960, at which time he had been 
assigned to the third grade, having already 
_—. grade one. Billy's attitude toward 
school was antagonistic and uncooperative. 

He had undergone speech therapy at 
school, but he still substituted #4 for the 
sound of s in his ordinary conversation. 

Results of the California Test of Mental 
Maturity placed Billy within the low- 
average range of intelligence. The WISC 
rated his over-all IQ at 85. The first con- 
firming symptoms of brain injury were 
apparent during administration of the 
WISC; Billy showed his greatest difficulty 
on tests requiring motor-visual coordina- 
tion, a problem that carried over into his 
reading in the form of frequent reversals. 

Billy's mental health was obviously not 
as good as Jack’s. He was found to rate 
extremely low on behavioral maturity, 
emotional stability and feelings of ade- 
quacy; and, both parents concurred with 
respect to these factors. Billy also seemed 
to feel mistreated and discriminated 
against unfairly. An unhealthy rivalry 
with his younger brother, Jim, was clearly 
apparent during his conversations with 
the diagnostician. Jim is just one year 
younger than Billy and excels him in 
almost every activity, including sports. 
Billy feels incompetent and unsuccessful 
by comparison. 


Instructional Programs Similar 


Billy's pattern of errors in reading and 
his instructional needs were so similar to 
those already discussed for Jack that they 
will not be listed here. He, too, was 


virtually a non-reader, although he man- 

aged to score somewhat higher on both 

sections of the California Reading Test. 
be ge most of the reading tests, 

Billy disclosed low effort and poor atten- 

tion; he frowned frequently and tended 

to slump in his chair. 

Upon our referral, Billy was examined 
by Dr. William C. Baird, Akron neurolo- 
gist. Excerpts from his + om which 
included an electroencephalogram, are 
presented below: 

- “.... First of five children . . . Mother 
states he did not move in womb, as did the 
others . . . weighed eight pounds and five 
ounces at birth—a product of four hours 
of labor and instrument delivery, at which 
time there was observed to be some mould- 
ing of the head . . . walked at 13 months 

. . talked at 15 .. . always rather awkward 
. . . mot yet entirely toilet trained .. . 
accidents have increased during past few 
weeks, associated with precocious develop- 
ment and even behavior on the part of next 
younger brother. . . . Upon neurological 
examination, it is seen that there is a plagi- 
ocephaly present, with flattening of the right 
occipital area of the skull. He is a chubby 
little fellow who appears awkward for his 
age in all of the cerebellar and motor tests. 

. . . From a neurological viewpoint there is 

evidence of organic brain damage. . . .” 

Our work with Billy this year, while 
differing in some respects because of his 
particular interests and his less favorable 
experiential background and environment, 
has been very similar in its salient features 
to our first year with Jack. Billy is of a 
more phlegmatic temperament, and he has 
a more restricted range of interests. His 
teachers found it necessary to use an ex- 
perience —_ with frequent applica- 
tion of the kinesthetic technique, in order 
to stimulate Billy's interest and to improve 
his retention. Major ge has been 
upon creating a favorable climate for 
learning and making reading a a ge 
successful experience, the accent being on 
play therapy. 

Reading is still a chore for Billy, and 
he still requires an excessive measure of 
extrinsic motivation and stimulation. His 
= instructional level in reading is 
ow-second, and he cannot read independ- 
ently above a primer level. 


Meeting the Challenge 


Reading instruction for the brain- 
injured, at least on the basis of our rather 
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limited experience, must involve continu- 
ous, uninterrupted learning activities with 
even greater opportunity for poe. moe ap- 
plications of new skills and understand- 
ings than is necessary for the normal 
child. The instructional area should be as 
free as possible from distracting stimuli. 
Poor retention is apparently one of the 
greatest handicaps faced by these children, 
and they must have many tangible and 
objective relationships to which they can 
anchor their new learnings, or else these 
new concepts and skills will drift away 
with the moving tides which seem con- 
stantly to be flowing through their dis- 
turbed minds. 

These children present a tremendous 
challenge—an ever-growing challenge in 
American education today. The need is 
great for further studies and clinic investi- 
gations which will point the way toward 
a more adequate meeting of their instruc- 
tional needs. We have only scratched the 
surface of a problem area that is admit- 
tedly confusing, even to neurologists and 
scholars who have devoted their lives to 
a study of the brain and nervous system. 
Our knowledge is meager; we are uncer- 
tain about many aspects of brain injury 
and its concomitant learning difficulties. 
Questions are much more abundant than 
unqualified answers. 

Reports concerning the rehabilitation of 
battle casualties from both World War II 
and the Korean conflict, however, have 
brought new encouragement concerning 
the flexibility and adaptability of the brain 
—of its mysterious capacity to “‘reassign” 
tasks and skills in order to compensate for 
seemingly damaged cerebral areas. And, 
a very recent account of apparently total 
recovery even more dramatically demon- 
strates the remarkable resiliency of this 
extremely versatile organ. I am referring 
to the baffling case of Kemal Yon. 

Kemal, a son of a physician and regis- 
tered nurse, was in old St. Luke’s Hospital 
in Chicago—a victim of acute bronchitis. 
On the third day, a complete breathing 
obstruction occurred, despite the hole cut 
into his windpipe to facilitate breathing. 
His heart stopped. Everyone, including his 
father, thought he was gone; but, after 
seven minutes of heart stoppage, circula- 
tion suddenly started slowly once more. 


New problems were immediately a 
parent. Kemal had lost all signs of brain 
activity; he was unable to hear, to see, to 
swallow, or react in any observable manner 
to external stimuli, and he continually 
showed convulsions, spasticity, fixed eye- 
balls and other signs that his brain was 
dead. This unconscious condition lasted 
17 days. 

But the medical team continued to work 
with him. Although brain cells have never 
been known to regenerate, everything 
was done to preserve the spark of life— 
to keep it from going out. After 17 days, 
there was spontaneous movement of the 
left ankle. Gradually, voluntary movement 
extended over Kemal’s entire body. Final- 
ly, he began to show signs of higher 
brain functions; he recognized his mother; 
he smiled and cried. He was released from 
the hospital 16 days later. 

Today, Kemal appears to be entirely 
normal and fully recovered from the 
strange malady that brought him so close 
to death more than two years ago. Every 
test known to medical science indicates 
that there is no brain damage. His story 
was told in a recent issue of the journal 
of the American Medical Association by 
his father and three other doctors. They 
are still mystified over what happened to 
give new life to seemingly destroyed 
brain cells. 

Only one thing is certain: we must 
never give up; we must continue the 
search for new and better ways of dealing 
with all cases of brain injury. We cannot 
expect such dramatic recovery in most 
cases; and, as was pointed out earlier, the 
incidence of brain-damaged children who 
survive until school age has been steadily 
increasing with each new advance in med- 
ical science. 

Schools and reading specialists must be 
prepared to meet the challenge. With 
each new step forward in reading research 
and especially with those studies con- 
cerned with the problem of instruction 
for these specially handicapped children 
—however limited in scope—the frontier 
of useful information is further extended, 
and reading teachers are presented with 
new tools for dealing with an important 
instructional problem. 
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6. The International Scene 


a. The Reading and Spelling Achievement 
of a Group of English Children 


GERALDINE T. SCHOLL 


Introduction 


Certain differences in educational prac- 
tice with regard to the teaching of reading 
in England and in the United States raise 
the question of the influence of such dif- 
ferences on reading achievement. English 
children are commonly introduced to 
reading between the ages of 5 and 6, 
whereas children in the United States are 
usually introduced to reading between the 
ages of 6 and 7. In addition, the assess- 
ment at 11-plus would tend to influence 
the curriculum of the English primary 
schools. Since success in the 11-plus is 
partly dependent on reading achievement, 
English schools would be more prone to 
concentrate on reading during the early 
school years. 

The purpose of this study was to inves- 
tigate the effect that such differences in 
educational practice might have on 
achievement in reading and spelling. 


Procedure 

Site of the study. The study was con- 
ducted in Burton-upon-Trent, Stafford- 
shire, England, a county borough of 
approximately 50,000 population. The 
educational system of Burton has been 
reorganized in accord with the 1944 Edu- 
cation Act except for one all-age school 
— by a religious group. Burton is 
able to sag grammar school oppor- 
tunities for about 27 per cent of its stu- 
dents and hence there may be less pressure 
surrounding the 11-plus assessment than 
in many communities. 

Burton children enter the reception 
class of infant school at the beginning of 
the term in which they reach their fifth 
birthday. Children in this class are intro- 
duced to reading but no attempt is made 
to force reading if the child is not ready 
for it. Teachers in the infant and junior 
schools spend approximately an hour 
each day on teaching reading. Infant 
school teachers reported that a combined 


age (sentence, look-and-say, and 
phonic methods) was used in beginning 
reading. These practices in teaching read- 
ing in Burton are in accord with the 
currently accepted English educational 
practices. 

Subjects and materials. The subjects 
consisted of a systematic sample of chil- 
dren enrolled in the second year of infant 
school (ag. 7), the second year of junior 
school (age 9), the fourth year of junior 
school (age 11), and the second year of 
secondary school (age 13). All the schools 
under the jurisdiction of the Burton 
County Education Authority were repre- 
sented in the sample except two schools 
sponsored by religious groups. 

Intelligence test results were available 
from the school records for a majority of 
the children included in the sample. The 
mean IQ’s of the subjects at ages 7 and 
9 were significantly above the norm. The 
mean IQ at age 11 was significantly below 
the norm. The mean IQ at age 13 was 
above the norm, but the difference was 
not significant. 

The paragraph meaning, word meaning, 
and spelling sub-tests of the Stanford 
Achievement Test Form J were employed 
for the purposes of this investigation. 
The primary battery was employed with 
the subjects at age 7; the elementary bat- 
tery with the subjects at age 9; the inter- 
mediate battery with the subjects at age 
11; and the advanced battery with the 
subjects at age 13. These are ages at 
which these batteries are used in the 
United States. 

Experimental procedure. Because of 
differences in the spelling or meaning of 
some words, the tests were adapted for 
English children. Adaptations were lim- 
ited to changes in spelling, such as aero- 
plane for airplane, and substitution of 
single words where the meanings differed, 
such as lorry for truck. Only the para- 
gtaph meaning and word meaning sub- 
tests were changed in this way. One-half 
the subjects at each age were given the 
adapted form of the test. There were no 
significant differences between the groups 
taking the adapted form and the groups 
taking the original form in mean chrono- 
logical age, mean intelligence test score, 
nor proportion of boys and girls. 
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Results 

At all ages, the subjects taking the 
adapted form of the tests made lower 
mean scores on both paragraph meaning 
and word meaning than those taking the 
original form, though in no case was the 
Stoonce significant. The method of mak- 
ing the test adaptations apparently had 
some unforeseen psychological effect re- 
sulting in the consistently lower scores of 
the groups taking this form. 

Since the effect of adapting the test 
remains in doubt, only the results ob- 
tained from the groups taking the original 
form of the test will be considered in this 
discussion. These higher scores may be 
more indicative of the true level of 
achievement of Burton children. 

On the paragraph meaning sub-test 
only the mean raw score at age 7 was 
above the norm. The means for ages 9 
and 11 were significantly below the norm. 

The mean raw scores on word meaning 
exceeded the norm at all ages. Differences 
were significant at ages 7 and 13. 

The mean raw scores on the spelling 
sub-test were above the norm at all ages 
but the difference was significant only at 
age 7 

The accompanying figure presents these 
results in graphic form. The data for the 
figure were obtained by converting the 
mean raw scores for each group into 
equivalent grade scores and finally into 
age equivalents in months. This procedure 
was used for each sub-test. The age equiv- 
alents obtained by this method were then 
plotted against the mean chronological 
age for each group at the time of testing. 
The points for each sub-test have been 
connected, even though different groups 
of subjects were represented at each age. 
It is believed that this procedure is accept- 
able in this instance, since the purpose is 
merely to illustrate the trend of the 
results. The straight diagonal line repre- 
sents the norm in age units. 


The figure calls attention to the above 
normal achievement of these subjects in 
word meaning and spelling as well as to 
the lag in paragraph meaning. It is of 
interest to view this figure in relation to 
the IQ's of the subjects at each age. 

The mean sub-test age scores at age 11 
are somewhat out of line with the scores 


at the other ages, especially with regard 
to a and paragraph meaning. The 
mean IQ for this age was also inconsistent 
with those obtained at the other ages, 
being the only one below the norm. Simi- 
larly, the above normal performance at 
age 7 on all three sub-tests may be related 
to the fact that the mean IQ at this age 
was the highest one obtained. Except for 
these variations in intelligence, the results 
on each sub-test might have shown rather 
remarkable consistency from age to age. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


No convincing evidence was obtained 
that Burton children derive a significant 
benefit from being introduced to reading 
between the ages of five and six rather 
than between the ages of six and seven. 
Although the mean raw scores on all 
three sub-tests were above the norm at 
age seven and the differences were signifi- 
cant for word meaning and spelling, the 
mean IQ of this group was significantly 
above the norm. At ages 9, 11, and 13, 
the mean raw scores were below the norm 
on paragraph meaning but above the norm 
on word meaning and spelling. However, 
differences were significant at ages 9 and 
11 on paragraph meaning and at age 13 
on word meaning. In any event, it is 
doubtful that the earlier introduction to 
reading would have any lasting effect. 

Burton children tend to score above the 
norm on word meaning and spelling as 
judged by the Stanford Achievement Test 
norms for these sub-tests, but below the 
norm in comprehension as judged by the 
Stanford Achievement Test norms for 
paragraph meaning. These results suggest 
that Burton schools may place particular 
stress on activities which promote growth 
in word meaning and spelling. 

Positive and significantly high correla- 
tions were obtained between IQ's and 
scores on each of the three sub-tests. These 
correlations were especially high at ages 
11 and 13. Stress on academic achievement 
would tend to maximize the correlations 
between intelligence and attainment, but 
it does not follow that mean achievement 
test scores are necessarily elevated in the 
process. 

This study raises an interesting question 
for future consideration. How well would 
a group of American children perform on 
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Figure 1. Sub-test Comparisons With the 
Age Norm. 


b. A Comparative Study of the 
Reading Achievement of German and 
American Children 


RALPH C. PRESTON 


This report deals with one phase of a 
comparative study of reading in Germany 
and the United States. One of its purposes 
is to test part of the proposition offered 
by various American publicists that read- 
ing is more effectively taught in Europe 
than in the United States. Flesch wrote: 
“We too could have perfect readers at the 
second grade if we taught our children by 
the system used in Germany.”' According 
to Rickover, “our schools have not suc- 
ceeded in teaching all our children to read 
with ease. . . . I have asked many foreign 
educators, ‘How many of your children 
do you believe to be similarly deficient?’ 
Their answers range from a categorical 
‘none’ to ‘very few’'—{their poor readers 
are confined to] children who can't get to 
school regularly, or who have a very low 
intellect.""*? These and other critics believe 


‘Rudolf Flesch. Why Johnny Can’t Read and 
What You Can Do About It, New York: Harper, 
1955 Pp. 2. 

‘Hyman C. Rickover, “The World of the Unedu- 
cat Saturday 

54 


Evening Post, November 28, 1959, 
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a test of reading attainment standardized 
on English children? Such an investiga- 
tion is under way but the results are not 
available to be included in this discussion. 
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that if the methods of teaching reading in 
the United States were modelled after 
the European methods, reading problems 
would practically disappear from Ameri- 
can schools. 


Subjects 


The subjects of the investigation con- 
sisted of fourth- and sixth-grade pupils 
—1053 were tested in Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many, and 1338 were tested in public 
schools in Philadelphia and vicinity. IQ's 
were not available for the German sub- 
jects. It seems reasonable to assume that 
the mean of their intelligence is above 
average in the light of their above-average 
socio-economic status (determined by 
classifying the occupations of their par- 
ents) and the high sk papage of the 
sixth-grade German subjec.s in the selec- 
tive Mittelschule and Gymnasium. The 
IQ’s of the American subgroups’ range 
from 104 to 110. If we assume that the 
mean IQ of the German subjects in 4th 
grade is 104 (which is the lowest mean 
among the American subgroups), that the 
mean IQ of the German subjects in Grade 
6 is 105 (probably a conservative assump- 
tion in view of the above-mentioned 
heavy proportion of Mittelschule and 
Gymnasium pupils in the German sam- 
ple), and taking into account that the 
German subjects average three to four 
months older than the American subjects, 
the mental ages of the two samples are 
approximately equal.* 


Procedures 


The testing was carried out in 1959. 
Two reading comprehension tests were 
administered to all subjects: the Frank- 
furter Test, prepared for use in German 
schools and standardized in Germany; 
and the comprehension subtest of the 
Gates Reading Survey. Each test was trans- 
lated. Thus, each pupil took two tests, one 
native and one foreign, in his own lan- 
guage. A measure of rate was obtained by 
interrupting the administration of the 
Gates test ten minutes after the signal to 

%All comparisons were made in terms of the fol- 
lowing subgroups: (1) 4th-grade boys, (2) 4th-grade 
girls. (3) 6th-grade boys, (4) 6th-grade girls. 

‘Because the testing in the United States was 
carried out one to three months later in relation to 
the beginning of the school year in Germany, all 
American scores and ages have been proportionally 


reduced in order to avoid giving the American chil- 
dren an unjustified advantage. 
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begin and having the subjects encircle the 
number of the paragraph they were then 
reading. 

The correlation between the compre- 
hension scores obtained on the Frank- 
furter and the Gates tests ranged from .69 
to .77 for the German subjects and from 
81 to .83 for the American subjects. 
These r's, though based on comprehension 
tests of diverse national and cultural 
origin, correlate more closely with each 
other than scores reported by Traxler 
based on American tests alone.® 


Results 

Comprehension. In reading comprehen- 
sion, the mean scores of the American 
subjects in all but one of the four sub- 
groups is higher than those of correspond- 
ing German pupils. The scores are sig- 
nificantly higher in half of the compari- 
sons favoring the American subjects. The 
single exception is found among 6th-grade 
boys whose mean is significantly higher 
for German than American subjects on 
both of the comprehension tests. 


What would be the results if we elimi- 
nated certain subjects in both the German 
and American samples whose presence 
may prejudice the comparison? To answer 
this question, an “adjusted” sample was 
constructed by (1) randomly eliminating 
some of the German 6th-grade subjects 
who were pupils in the Mittelschule and 
Gymnasium in order to effect a distribu- 
tion of German sixth-graders among the 
three types of German schools in accord- 
ance with the known ratio of 6th-grade 
pupils in the Wiesbaden schools;* and by 
(2) eliminating the Negro subjects from 
the American sample. The latter proce- 
dure may be explained by pointing out 
that there were no Negro _ in the 
German sample nor pupils of a similar 

*Arthur E. Traxler, “Results of the Diagnostic 
Reading Tests for Grades 4, 5, and 6, Survey Sec- 
tion, Among Independent School Pupils,” 1952 Fall 
Testing Program in Independent Schools and Sup- 
lementary Studies, Bulletin No. 60, pp. 69-76. 
New York: Educational Records Bureau, February, 
1953. In this article, Traxler reports correlations as 
follows: Diagnostic Reading Tests: Survey Section 
with Stanford Paragraph Meaning —.703; with 
Stanford Average Reading —.776; with Sangren- 
Woody Total Comprehension — .583. These measures 


are based on scores of fifth-grade pupils in inde- 
pendent schools. 

*In all Wiesbaden schools, the ratio of 6th-grade 
pupils in the Volkschule (unselective), the ittel- 
schule (selective), and the Gymnasium (selective) 
was 59:21:20. In the 6th-grade sample of this study, 
the ratio was 45:28:27. 
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underprivileged minority group. 

Commpenionne based ie T adjusted” 
samples yield differences unchanged in 
direction from those already reported. The 
magnitude of the differences are changed, 
however. The differences originally favor- 
ing the American subgroups are widened 
and all become statistically significant. 
The difference favoring the German sub- 
jects, i.e., differences in the scores of the 
6th-grade boys, are narrowed. On the 
Gates test the difference is narrowed to 
the point where it is no longer significant. 

It may be argued that the “adjusted” 
sample is unjustified: that the original 
German sample, — its disproportion- 
ate selectivity, may no more selective 
than the American sample in view of the 
above-average IQ’s in the American sam- 
ple; and that, since Negroes are a normal 
part of the American population, they 
should be included in a comparative study. 
In deference to this point of view, the 
original sample will be reverted to in the 
analyses which follow except where ex- 
plicitly noted otherwise. 

Speed. The mean scores for speed of 
reading are significantly higher for all 
American subgroups than for the corre- 
sponding German subgroups. When com- 
paring the “‘adjusted’’ samples, the differ- 
ences are similar in direction and greater 
in magnitude. 

Reading retardation. Subjects were clas- 
sified as ‘‘retarded” if their scores on a 
given test equalled or fell below the 
oe score achieved by an American 
subject who was in the lowest tenth of his 
grade with respect to that test; subjects 
were classified as “severely retarded” if 
their scores equalled or fell below the 
highest score achieved by any American 
subject who was in the lowest fiftieth of 
his grade. 

On the Gates test, a significantly greater 
number of American than German chil- 
dren were “retarded” and also “severely 
retarded.” On the Frankfurter test, a 
greater number of German children than 
American children were both “retarded” 
and “severely retarded” but these differ- 
ences were not significant. With respect to 
speed, a significantly greater number of 
German children than American children 
were “retarded” and “severely retarded.” 
If we count as retarded only those sub- 
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jects who achieved low scores on all three 
of the tests, the differences in incidence 
of retardation between German and Amer- 
ican subjects are unpatterned and negli- 
gible. This is the case whether the entire 
samples or the “adjusted’’ samples are 
considered. 


Sex differences. In all subgroups and on 
all tests, the means of American girls 
significantly exceed those of American 
boys. With reference to the German 
sample, the reverse tends to be the case. 
Thus, the means of German boys exceed 
those of German girls except in the case 
of one subgroup on one test. The advan- 
tage of the German boys over German 
girls is significant except in one subgroup. 

These trends are found also in an 
examination of the incidence of reading 
retardation between the sexes. In all sub- 
groups and on all tests, the incidence of 
“retardation” and “severe retardation” is 
greater among American boys than among 
American girls; this situation is completely 
reversed in the German sample. The sex 
differences in retardation are not as great 


in the German sample, however, as in the 
American sample. It may be further noted 
that the American differences are signifi- 
cant in all comparisons whereas the Ger- 
man differences are significant in only 
one-third of the comparisons. 


Assuming that the German and Ameri- 
can samples are typical of the school pop- 
ulations of the two countries, the data of 
this study do not support unqualified 
statements that German children read 
better than American children or that the 
incidence of reading retardation is greater 
in the United States than in Germany. 
Nor do the data support Flesch’s statement 
that sex differences in reading are unique 
to the United States.” 

Although the German subjects are re- 
vealed in this study to be generally infe- 
rior in reading comprehension to the 
American subjects, it is important to note 
that the American superiority tends to be 
less at the 6th-grade level than at the 4th- 
grade level and, in the case of the boys, 
disappears even when the “adjusted” sam- 
ples are compared. It remains to be deter- 


"1p. cit., p. 114. 


mined whether the differences decline 
further in more advanced grades. 

The differences in speed of reading, 
consistently and significantly favoring the 
American subjects may be due in part to 
possibly ingrained habits of word-by-word 
reading on the part of German pupils 
caused by an apparent greater emphasis 
in German schools than in American 
Schools upon word analysis and oral 
reading. This emphasis, which undoubt- 
ediy contributes to the German child’s 
initial advantage over the American child 
in word recognition,® may be detrimental 
to his comprehension as well as to his 
speed. Another possible factor resides in 

ifferences between the German and Eng- 
lish languages. This possibility is de- 
scribed by the investigator in a monograph 
now in preparation. Suffice it to illustrate 
the point here by citing one of the mul- 
tiple-choice items of the Gates test which 
contains the word “gunners.” The German 
word for “‘gunners”’ is ‘“Bedienungsmann- 
schaften,” a word of 22 letters. Although 
this is an extreme example, it illustrates 
the probable greater amount of time 
required in word perception of many 
German words than of their English 
equivalents. 


The apparent superiority of German 
boys to German girls—a situation quite 
unfamiliar to American educators—may 
be due to those not easily identified ele- 
ments in German culture which result in 
the easy ascription of reading and learning 
to the normal activity of the male. One 
symptom of this ascription is the pre- 
dominantly masculine teaching body in 
Germany, even in the elementary school. 
In contrast, there is reason to believe that 
in the United States reading is often 
associated with femininity.® At any rate, 
the evidence of this investigation indicates 
a probable cultural origin of sex differ- 
ences in reading achievement and casts 
doubt on theories such as those of Smith 
and Carrigan’® which suggest a physio- 
logical origin. 

_*Ralph C. Preston, “Comparison of Word-Recog- 
nition Skill in German and in American Children, 
Elementary School Journal LIIl, April 1953, pp. 
**rAlbert J. Mazurkiewicz, “Social-Cultural Infiu- 
ences and Reading,” Journal of Developmental 
Reading III, Summer 1960. pp. 254-263. 

Donald E. P. Smith and Patricia M. Carrigan 


The Nature of, Reading Disability, p. 68. New York: 
Harcourt, 1959. 
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It will be noted from the tables that 
among the American subjects the variabil- 
ity of boys is greater than that of girls 
whereas the reverse is more frequently 
the rule among the German subjects. This 
suggests that variability may be culturally 
or environmentally conditioned and does 
not support views such as Stephens’ that 
“It is possible that greater male variability 
is a universal biological principle.”™ 


7. The Gifted Reader 


a, The Gifted Student— 
Reading Tastes and Habits 


ELIZABETH MONROE DREWS 


The gifted student, complete with 
tastes and habits, cannot be adequately 
understood unless placed against the back- 
drop where he performs — the kaleido- 
scopically shifting set for the world of 
today and the roughed-in cartoons of the 
never-never land that purports to be to- 
morrow. We could talk about the harbin- 
gers of atomic catastrophe and population 
explosion that haunt us all but time is 
short and these problems have already 
corroded our thoughts and left their mark. 
Obviously, we must work unceasingly to 
avoid self-destruction but at the same time 
we must consider other possibilities. There 
is reason to believe that human beings will 
avert disaster and continue to evolve into 
something more distinctly human and 
humane. 

Given survival, man will continue his 
quest for frontiers to master. It is gener- 
ally recognized that these are in the realm 
of ideas. As an able teen-ager in a recent 
Look magazine (1/3/61) was quoted as 
saying, “I'd like to be a pioneer in ideas.” 
Eleanor Roosevelt from the vantage point 
of having seen other frontiers mentions 
that it well may be that the “new frontier 
today . . . is the frontier of men’s minds.” 
All of this indicates a need for people to 
see problems and set goals, to be continu- 
ally in “‘process’’ and “becoming.” Mental 
hygienists define such purposeful activity 
as healthy activity and psychologists who 
pursue the elusive concept of creativity 


"J. M. Stephens, Educational Psychology, p. 267. 
New York: Holt, 1951. 






describe it as a process of encounter. 
Whitehead noted that it was necessary for 
survival and notes that “A race preserves 
its vigor so long as it harbors a real con- 
trast between what has been and what may 
be; and so long as it is nerved by the vigor 
of adventure — the safeties of the 
past. Without adventure, civilization is in 
full decay.” 

In this context, let us look at the reading 
patterns of our gifted young people. Do 
they read the materials that will introduce 
them to great ideas—yesterdays’, todays’, 
and tomorrows’? Will they, by emotional 
involvement with their reading, change a 
little as persons? Do they show, through 
the value systems oe ey in making 
reading choices, moral and ethical con- 
cerns? Can they avoid, by critical reading, 
both the “‘soft’’ and the “hard sell’ —the 
mass mesmerism that Vance Packard 
decries? Will they be able to use the 
fantasy that delights them as model or 
inspiration for creative extensions of their 
own? All of these questions relate to 
reading beyond the levels of word-calling 
and fact-finding. They all involve mental 
and emotional processing of material 
rather than simple mirroring or remember- 
ing printed words and ideas as they are 
found in the book. If our gifted children 
and youth will bring their minds to play 
with and against ideas in a morally pur- 
poseful way as they occur in printed form, 
we can look hopefully toward the future 
and the continuing evolvement of man. 
But what is the situation? 

I should begin by saying that bright 
young people* read two to four times as 
many books as their age-mates with aver- 
age ability. And the books they read are 
thicker and the print is smaller. It 1s 
common knowledge that the sale of chil- 
dren's books has kept publishers solvent, 
at least in recent years. As one publisher 
remarked last summer, “If Johnny can't 
read and doesn't, who is it that’s reading 
all those books ?’’ It is my contention that 

*Data collected by the author in her work with 
approximately 1000 gifted young people in the 
Lansing Public Schools over the past eight years. 
It should be noted that not all able students are avid 
readers, but the 20% who label themselves as intel- 
lectuals are, as well as many of our students who 
are described as high-achieving studious. For a dis 
cussion of these types see: Drews, Elizabeth M 
“A Critical Evaluation of Approaches to the Identi 
fication of Gifted Students,”” Measurement and 


Research in Today's Schools, American Council on 
Education, 1960. 
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our gifted are responsible for devouring 
more than their share. Many are book-a- 
day habitues by middle childhood. One of 
our ablest girls** said her folks were 
appalled at this addiction and rationed her 
to a book a week. She met the challenge 
by shifting book jackets—same cover, new 
contents. Fourteen-year-old Alvin, in our 
first gifted study, reported reading fifty 
hours a week while attending school. I 
was dubious but received confirmation 
from his mother. These children read 
more, hold more offices (our studies show 
four times as many), and have more 
hobbies. 

You ask how do they manage? I have 
no statistical evidence, only observational, 
interview, and questionnaire data. How- 
ever, I find they rarely waste time in, 
“Where did you go? Out. What did you 
do? Nothing” behavior. They do things, 
they make lists, and they plan ahead. They 
seem to know what they want to do, even 
if it is listening to music or talking to 
friends. There is little of this Marty-on- 
the-street-corner ‘““Whatya wanna do 
now?” activity. Beyond this their myriad 
accomplishments may be partially ex- 
plained by rapid learning. As is often 
said, the gifted child is one who learns 
things when he is younger and who learns 
them quicker and better. Finally, there is 
the matter of doing two or three things 
simultaneously, a corollary of my first 
point. Susie read forty English novels for 
senior English while putting up her hair 
at night. Alice carried a book with her 
everywhere and read before falling to 
sleep and immediately on rising. She read 
in classes until her teachers complained, 
and at adult functions until her father, 
who was in the university administration, 
complained. Bob says that he reads be- 
tween classes and while he waits for things 
to start or stop. Gordon had done this sort 
of thing all of his life until his bride of 
two months caught him reading while he 
was brushing his teeth and told him that 
this was carrying it too far! 

As you might expect, most gifted young 
people do not see self-chosen reading as 
a utilitarian enterprise. When asked why 

**Information on individual cases obtained by 
using a reading interview and taping the student's 
responses. Students studied by this method were 


young people who were intellectually and/or studi- 
ously inclined and read a great deal. 


they read they often reply “Because it is 
there.” Excitement, learning something 
new, breaking the bounds of the “here 
and now” are all given as reasons. They 
report reading with passion and having 
a passion for reading. Susie, a pretty blond 
eighteen-year-old says, ‘Sometimes when 
I come home from a date at midnight, I'll 
go on a binge and read until 4:00 a.m.” 

They fully understand Lin Yutang's 
contention that “the discovery of one’s 
favorite author is the most critical event 
in one’s intellectual development. Here 
there is an affinity of spirit . . . like love 
at first sight. . . . The author casts a spell 
and one is glad to be under the spell.” 
Such a conception of the art of reading 
precludes the idea of reading as a duty 
or an obligation. 

This does not mean that they are not 
eager to learn things. Anything difficult 
or unknown can serve as a lure. The 
factual, the informational, and the sci- 
entific may have more appeal for the boys 
than for the girls, but not always. Almost 
all of the young people we have inter- 
viewed have complained of the blandness 
of primary reading texts and the stupidity 
of the better comic books—Donald Duck, 
et al. They prefer Batman when they are 
young and Mad when they move into 
adolescence. Bobbie, a very gifted kinder- 
gartner, was first brought to my attention 
by the family doctor who called and re- 
ported on a five-year-old who was sitting 
in his office reading Time magazine. The 
doctor understandably had asked Bobbie 
what was up in Time and was told. Test- 
ing him still further, he gave Bobbie Life 
and when the boy exhibited fluency and 
comprehension here too the investigation 
was over. The doctor asked if I would 
talk with the mother and I was, of course, 
delighted to do just that. Out of this con- 
versation, I discovered that Bobbie had 
learned to read at two from television and 
billboards. He rejected children’s books, 
preferring to continue his quest via the 
classified telephone directory, and by the 
age of five he had an excellent cognitive 
map of the world of occupations. He 
could have hung up his shingle as a 
vocational counselor! 

Others have shown similar needs to deal 
with crucial issues and complex matters 
rather than with typical children’s fare. 
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Like the Little Prince (Saint Exupery, The 
Little Prince), they are concerned with 
matters of consequence and they often 
have insights far beyond their years. A 
counselor recently told me that whiie he 
was bathing his five-year-old son, the little 
boy suddenly asked: “Germ warfare is 
pretty terrible, isn’t it?” The father 
nodded affirmation. The boy then queried, 
“The cobalt bomb could destroy almost 
everyone, couldn't it?” The father nodded 
again, at which point the little boy began 
to cry and sobbed, “Those people in 
Washington must be awful stu ih As 
adults we are morally irresponsible if we 
shrug off these concerns or say regretfully, 
with the father in a recent New Yorker 
cartoon (4/1/61) as he sat next to the 
area where his diligent primary-age daugh- 
ter was working, ‘Isn't she awfully young 
to be worrying about soil erosion?” 

If we are librarians we must recognize 
that eleven-year-old Sally can understand 
Bismark and the Foundation of the Ger- 
man Empire when she checks it out. Sally 
looking back says, “The librarian was 
aghast but I enjoyed the book and don’t 
see why I shouldn't have read it. Besides 
I could re-read it later if I missed some- 
thing.” And that thirteen-year-old Dick 
has a right to investigate a self-chosen 
question “Should the Blue Cross raise its 
rates?” In this case, Dick was told both at 
the bindery and the adult library that he 
was too young to ask such questions and 
too young to read medical journals. 

We find our most creative and gifted 
high school students trying to understand 
existentialism, reading Rokeach’s Open 
and Closed Mind (they had taken the 
dogmatism and rigidity tests in our study) 
and studying ESP on their own. One 
sixteen-vear-old read Freud and Ibsen 
simultaneously and was painstakingly 
applying Freud to passages of Ibsen. 

On repeated surveys we have seen that 
certain of our able young people are 
greatly concerned with human destiny and 
with ethical issues. Leta Hollingsworth 
documented many of these concerns in the 
thirties. Recently Paul Heist* has noted 
the high scores that extremely able stu- 
dents (National Merit Scholars and 
others) received on the Religious, Aes- 
thetic, and Theoretical scales on the 
Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Scale of Values. 


Over the years our questionnaires in 
Lansing have revealed that given free 
reign on wishes, able children indicate 
that they want world peace or the end of 
integration problems. Motor bikes and 
swimming pools are rarely mentioned. As 
Archibald MacLeish says, ‘“‘ We may be 
drowning in Things, but the best of our 
sons and daughters like it even less than 
we do.” 

I believe we can say that many of our 
ablest young people can comprehend com- 
plex and large-scale problems. Further, 
they want to solve them and not just 
resign themselves to counting as did one 
of the asteroid kings in The Little Prince. 
The Little Prince wanted to find out what 
life was all about and what friendship 
was. The king, who was a businessman, 
said he had no time to talk because he 
was busy with “matters of consequence,” 
counting the stars. 

As Fe creative extensions, there is 
much evidence that fantasy is both well 
understood and well loved. Frederick 
Winsor’s The Space-Child’s Mother Goose 
has great — for our teen-agers and 
pre-teens alike. They read with great 
delight: 

Flappity, Floppity, Flip! 

The Mouse on the Mobius Strip. 
The Strip revolved— 
The Mouse dissolved 


In a chrono-dimensional skip. 

and then immediately check to see what 
a Mobius Strip is. Science and science 
fiction has been shown on repeated surveys 
to differentiate the reading interests of 
gifted boys from those of average boys. 
Recently, we have noted that bright girls 
have shown a quickening interest in this 
male preserve. Certainly they can be 
creative in mechanical and scientific areas 
if they are encouraged and made to feel 
that it is safe as Paul Torrance,** has 
shown. 

In general, gifted girls prefer the 
romance of fairy tales when very young 
and of historical novels when they are 
teen-agers. However, they do not want a 
censor or a sugar-coater to get there first. 
Some adults have tried to revise history 
(to save Joan from the burning stake) 
and to remodel biology (tame the tigers) 


*Center for Higher Education, Berkeley, Calif. 
**Director of the Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Minnesota. 
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to suit their own fastidious tastes. Most 
gifted children want both excitement and 
reality, basic needs of the healthy organ- 
ism. As “tender” adults we cannot pre- 
judge their reactions. We cannot know 
“how grim is Grimm” for the children, 
nor can we know how melancholy is 
that melancholy Dane, Hans Christian 
Andersen. 

As you penny have realized, I am 
assuming that many of our able young 
are “good choosers,” in the sense that 
Abraham Maslow uses the term, even 
though I must agree with him that self- 
selection, for moral and creative enhance- 
ments, probably will not suffice for all. 
Beyond this matter of following and rein- 
forcing the leads of healthy children there 
is one area which our studies have shown 
definitely needs explication and example. 
This is critical thinking. Our tape dis- 
cussions and typescripts of numbers of 
excellent class discussions show a lack of 
evaluation, a lack of listening to others, 
and finally a lack of integrative thinking 
and of drawing conclusions. In a respon- 
sive, nonthreatening environment we were 
able to get an abundance of creative ex- 
tensions, excellent divergent thinking and 
idea-tracking but little that we could call 
critical thinking. To do this I feel that 
teachers must develop a conceptual model 
of the process, use it in their own reading, 
sd and adult discussions, and finally 
not only show the children how but make 
it safe for them to evaluate and disprove 
and rearrange the hallowed words of text- 
books and of teachers as well as the con- 
tentions of their classmates. Critical think- 
ing (thinking can be used as a synonym) 
is a ‘purr’ word in semantic terms but in 
reality teachers find children who question 
platitudes and suggest alternative hypoth- 
eses difficult to take. Our most recent 
research has shown that students of a 
creative-intellectual type who ask searching 
questions are the least-liked of all gifted 
students. Both teachers and other able but 
more conforming students find creative 
students annoying and rate them low on 
social and intellectual dimensions (socio- 
metrics) even though these same creative 
intellectuals have the highest mean intel- 
ligence and achievement scores of any of 
the gifted students (higher than social 
leaders, studious, or rebels). 


In January we did some further check- 
ing and found that counselors in the 
secondary schools also did not approve of 
certain qualities that I have mentioned as 
needed for survival and which are pre- 
dispositions of our most creative young 
people. We found that 80 per cent of the 
counselors: 

preferred a student who had normal teen-age 

interests over one with deep philosophical 

and ethical concerns. 

preferred a student who would spend Friday 

night at the game or dance over one who 

spent Friday night reading. 

preferred a student who wanted to be a 

good student over one who wanted to be 

an intellectual. 

preferred a student who had normal teen- 

age reading interests over one who reads 

esoteric material—from Kinsey to Kant. 

As responsible adults, we must ask our- 
selves if we cannot generally condone and 
ideally encourage those of our gifted who 
indicate by their communication in gen- 
eral and more specifically by their reading 
interests that they want to deal with basic 
and complex issues, that they have moral 
and ethical concerns, that they have dis- 
covered the life of the imagination, and 
that with es help they can de- 
velop critical intelligence. For man is 


uniquely and above all else a creature of 
thought, at least potentially. When we 
deny children such development, to that 
extent we deny their humanity. 


b. Administrative Provisions for the 
Gifted Reader of 1980 


Jack KouGH 


There are only three basic administra- 
tive arrangements utilized by schools to 
serve the needs of gifted students whether 
they be gifted in reading or in some other 
subject. Since these are readily recognized 
by most educators but occasionally difficult 
to recall, they are listed below with brief 
descriptions. 


1. Grouping 


Many educators feel that the best way 
to accommodate the needs of all students 
is to bring together students of similar 
ability for all or a portion of their educa- 
tional experiences. Such groups, in which 
the range of individual differences is re- 
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duced, permit teaching methods and learn- 
ing experiences that are most appropriate 
to the ability level of the students. 

Although the process of grouping has 
been called by many names (ability group- 
ings, segregation, multilevel or multitrack 
curriculum, homogeneous grouping), the 
aim has always been to provide greater 
opportunities for students of similar intel- 
lectual capacity. 

Some grouping is a normal part of most 
school programs. On the elementary level 
there is classroom grouping for curri- 
culum work such as reading and for 
special activities or projects. On the 
secondary level there is subject grouping 
as well as the elective system, which auto- 
matically groups students of similar inter- 
ests or abilities. 

Grouping as a superior student pro- 
gramming device, however, involves 


planned procedures for identifying gifted 
students and activities designed especially 
for this group. 

The following are various types of 
grouping that are currently being used in 


schools: 
A. Specialized schools 
B. Special classes in regular schools 
1. Classes recruited from one 
school 
2. Classes recruited from several 
schools 
>. Special grouping for only part of 
the school day 
1. Grouping in the curricular areas 
a. Multitrack programs 
b. Honors courses 
c. High School seminars 
d. Special courses 
2. Grouping for 
school activities 
. Grouping for out-of-school activ- 
ities 
. Grouping within the regular class- 
room 


noncurricular 


ll. Acceleration 


Any procedure which allows a student 
to progress more rapidly and complete a 
given school program in less time or at an 
earlier age than the average student may 
be termed acceleration. Acceleration is 
based on the philosophy that the student 
who learns more rapidly and easily should 
not be restricted to the same pace as other 


students in his age group, but should be 
allowed to move forward to more chal- 
lenging work. 

Acceleration is one of the oldest ac- 
cepted procedures for extending the edu- 
cational horizons of gifted youngsters. In 
some forms it requires a minimum ex- 
penditure of school funds and involves 
almost no administrative problems. 

Many forms of acceleration, both group 
and individual, are utilized in schools. 
Acceleration can take place at any point 
in the educational process from kinder- 
garten to college. Grade or course skip- 
ping, combining two years work into one, 
summer school attendance, extra courses 
for credit, college courses in high school, 
and credit by examination are all forms of 
acceleration. 

The following are various types of 
acceleration that are currently being used 
in schools: 

A. Skipping of grades 

B. Early admission to the educational 

program 

1. Early admission to kindergarten 
or first grade 

2. Early admission to college 

C. More rapid progress through the 

normal educational sequence 

1. Ungraded primary 
Two grades combined in one, or 
three in two 

3. Advanced placement program 

4. Extra courses for extra credit 

5. Credit by examination 


il. Classroom Enrichment 


The most widely used technique for 
encouraging the gifted student is to pro- 
vide him with an educational diet richer 
than that of other students in the same 
classroom. The bright youngster remains 
in the classroom with other youngsters of 
less ability but is given special attention, 
either individually or in a small group of 
gifted students in his class. 

This type of program is generally called 
classroom enrichment, as distinct from 
ability grouping and acceleration. 

In a certain sense every form of help- 
ing the gifted involved enrichment. All 
programs for the gifted are designed as 
an intellectual challenge to the rapid 
learners. Classroom enrichment, however, 
has come to mean particularly a program 
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designed for gifted students who remain 
within their usual age grade group. 

The school of the future will continue 
to organize its gifted child work into one 
or a combination of these administrative 
possibilities. However, there will be signi- 
ficant changes in educational experience 
for youngsters within these various or- 
ganizational patterns. A look at some of 
these changes that are on the near or far 
horizon may be more helpful than looking 
at the specific organizational patterns 
within the school. These changes will 
come about because of some emerging 
goals and changing practices of American 
education. 

It seems to me that the following nine 
developments will create a new type of 
reading program for the gifted student 
of 1980: 

1. Pupils of the future will be much 
more self-directive than they are at 
present. This is especially true for 
the gifted youngsters. There will be 
much more stress on learning (stu- 
dent initiated activity) and less 
stress on teaching (teacher initiated 
activity) as the key to good educa- 
tion. The teacher will have an even 
more significant role to play in cer- 
tain types of learning but she may 
have very little responsibility for 
other learning activities even though 
they are part of the normal school 

rogram. Because of this there will 
“ greater emphasis on the structure 
of subject matter and more stress on 
the reasons for learning. If children 
are to have a more significant part 
in planning and conducting their 
own educational program the 
“what?” and the “why? will be 
just as important as the “how?” 
Many gifted children of the future 
will be able to read at what is now 
considered the second grade level 
by the time they enter first grade. 
Exceptionally bright youngsters will 
be awaiting reading at our present 
second grade level by their fifth 
birthday. The best minds of today 
and the future have such a great 
amount to learn that they must de- 
velop reading, their basic learning 
skill, at just as early an age as pos- 
sible. Society can no longer afford 


the luxury of waiting to teach read- 
ing to bright children until the 
average child is ready to read. Home 
programs, pre-school community 
programs, and early school admis- 
sions will all contribute to this im- 
portant change in the teaching of 
reading. 

The students of 1980 will be 


grouped by age for the non-cogni- 


tive portion of his training. Age- 
grade grouping will continue 
to exist for “homeroom” type func- 
tions but it will have little signifi- 
cance in intellectual training situa- 
tions. The teachers who specialize 
in directing such activities will be 
specialists in child growth and de- 
velopment while the teachers in the 
subject matter areas will be much 
more specialized in a given cur- 
riculum area. This will be true in 
the elementary as well as the second- 
ary school. 

The student of the future will study 
curriculum materials which have 
been purchased on the basis of re- 
search findings. Curriculum mate- 
rials of 1980 will not be purchased 
because of the book binding, the 
color of the cover, the author's 
oe the winsomeness of the 
salesman, or any other such irrele- 
vant details. They will be utilized 
in schools because careful research 
indicates that the publication is 
effective in helping students learn. 
The best from the psychology of 
individual differences will combine 
with the best from the psychology 
of learning to undergird this re- 
search. Flexibility in student pro- 
gramming, multilevel materials to 
help all students, and other evi- 
dence of individualized instruction 
will be the order of the day. 

More families will assume their 
rightful role in the intellectual de- 
velopment of their children. For 
the past several decades the school 
has been in effect saying to the 
parent, “send us your youngster as 
little maladjusted as possible and 
we will assume all responsibility for 
his formal education. If we want 
to play any role at all in the intel- 
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lectual training of your child we'll 

tell you, but it will probaby be no 

more than ‘pushing’ him to com- 
nen his homework!" 

is attitude will have to be modi- 
fied for two reasons: 

A. Wise educators now realize that 
there is a tremendous reservoir 
of concern and educational as- 
sistance if parents are given 
opportunities to supplement the 
work of the school. Such educa- 
tors are eager to find ways in 
which the efforts of the parents 
can further the work of the 
teacher. In the past, the use of 
the home has often only been 
considered for the below aver- 
age child. In the future the 
pane of the gifted child will 

ave a significant role to play 
in the formal intellectual de- 
velopment of their youngsters. 

B. If educators fail to take steps to 
help iy assist in the < te 

tion development of their 


youngsters the parents will take 


action. Recent research indicates 
that many elementary school 
children spend as little as 30 
minutes per day in new learning 
experiences. 

More and more parents are 
aware of this and will refuse to 
stay out of the educational house 
unless it is more in order! Par- 
ents of the future will not 
abdicate their responsibility in 
the intellectual development of 
their children. 


6. Bright youngsters from disadvanta- 


geous areas will receive a far differ- 
ent educational diet than their 
intellectual peers from the more 
favored parts. of the community. 
From 5-20 per cent of America’s 
intellectual raw material is to be 
found in less-chance areas in our 
large cities and rural areas. Certain 
large cities are currently finding 
ways to broaden the experience base 
of these youngsters and heighten 
their aspiration level. By 1980 such 
programs will be standard operating 
procedure in many schools across 
this nation. By 1980 certain educa- 


tors will have become specialists in 
meeting such needs. 

Teaching “experts” will make more 
of an “impact” on the youngster 
in the class of 1984. These will be 
specialists from the local school 
staff and also outside “experts” who 
will visit the school via TV, film, 
or other educational techniques. A 
good third grade reading teacher 
may spend 75 per cent of her time 
teaching reading in 1980. Her col- 
league who has specialized in 
arithmetic will spend most of her 
time teaching her specialty. A teach- 
er who teaches elementary science 
will really know science. The 
elementary teacher of 1980 will be 
much more of a curriculum expert 
than the present elementary sail 
Teachers will move from room to 
room in the elementary school 
rather than moving the students as 
is done in the secondary school. 
There will be one group of teachers 
who specialize in noncurriculum 
activities who will spend a majority 
of their time in directing such 
activities. 

The administrators of the school of 
1980 will be more concerned about 
the educational outcomes of learn- 
ing and teaching and less concerned 
about building construction and 
maintenance, bond issues, public 
relations, etc. Administrators will 
be educators and the other jobs will 
increasingly be delegated to special- 
ists who have been trained to per- 
form these functions. Some schools 
will join forces to hire one such 
specialist to perform these functions 
in several communities. Some com- 
mercial companies will emerge to 
meet this need on a consultant basis. 
This change from the present situa- 
tion will result in an increase in 
the number of able people who are 
addressing themselves to the edu- 
cational process and will serve to 
up-grade the educational effort in 
America. 

The student of the future will have 
a much more flexible physical en- 
vironment in which to learn. The 
new school of 1980 will be built 
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around the concept of individual- 
ized instruction. There will be 
learning programs for individuals 
rather than for classes. This will 
cause a gradual evolution in build- 
ing construction and will also bring 
about much more use of non-school 
facilities for educational purposes. 
There will be better provisions for 
much larger classes as well as more 
opportunity for small groups and 
individual work. Libraries will need 
to be expanded tremendously to 
allow for a considerable amount of 
the school day to be devoted to indi- 
vidual study and thought. These 
book and equipment libraries will 
house many self-directing machines 
to facilitate learning. Similar 
changes will occur in other parts 
of the school. 


Conclusion: 


These nine major modifications of our 
present educational practices are merely 
my own idea of what the future holds in 
store in American education. I have stated 
them as if they will become a reality in 
hopes that such a bold, even if unwise, 
presentation might stimulate thought and 
discussion. A thoughtful person can take 
issue with any or all of these ideas. How- 
ever, I doubt if many thoughtful persons 
can disagree that important changes are 
going on in the educational system at the 
present time and that these will make for 
great changes by 1980. 

The real issue is not whether changes 
are coming. The real issue is whether 
those of us in education will lead the 
country into better ways of educating 
youngsters or whether we will be pushed 
into newer methods by an irritated or 
even enraged public! 


8. Secondary School Programs 


A. Research in Reading for 
Different Purposes 


HELEN K. SMITH 


Although experts in reading have ex- 
pressed the opinion that good readers use 


different techniques when they read for 
different purposes, very little research has 
been reported on the process of reading 
for different purposes. Expert opinion 
agrees that there is no single best way to 
read for all p and that reading 
techniques should be chosen in harmony 
with the purpose. 


C. T. Gray* and Judd and Buswell? 
early were concerned with the relationshi 
of eye movements and purpose for so | 
ing. When subjects and for the purpose 
of answering questions and of reproducing 
the general idea, the researchers in both 
studies concluded that the subjects differ- 
entiated between different purposes for 
reading and that there were indications 
that the processes varied with the purpose. 


Another indirect approach to the study 
of the amg involved in one’s reading 
for different purposes has been deter- 
mining the relationship of rate and pur- 
poses for reading. Eldon Bond* and 
Carlson,* found that rate of reading was 
influenced by purpose. 


Recent exploration of the problem of 
different rates of reading used for differ- 
ent purposes is demonstrated by the recent 
experimentation to appraise the flexibility 
of rate. Laycock,’ Letson,* McDonald,’ 
and others have constructed tests to meas- 
ure the flexibility of the rate of reading 
when one reads for different purposes. 


Troxel’s* recent study was concerned 
with reading for different purposes in 


Wlarence T. Gray. Types of Reading Ability As 
Exhibited Through Tests and Laboratory Experi- 
sO Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 

*Charles H. Judd and Guy T. Buswell “Silent 
Reading: A Study of the Various Types,” Suppile- 
mentary Educational peonneregne, No. 23, Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1922. 

SElden Bond, “Tenth Grade Abilities and Achieve- 
ments,” Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 813, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1940. 

“Thorsten R. Carlson, “The Relationship Between 
Speed and Accuracy of Comprehension,” Journal of 
Educational Research, 42 (March, 1949), 500-512. 

‘Frank Laycock, “Significant Characteristics of 
College Students with Varying Flexibility in Read- 
ing Rate: I, Eye-Movements in Reading Prose,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. XXIII 
(June, 1955), 311-319. 

*Charles T. Letson, “S 
Reading,” Journal of 
(October, 1958), 49-53. 

TArthur I. McDonald, “A Reading Versatility 
Inventory,” in Oscar S. Causey, editor, Significant 
Elements in College and Adult Reading Improve- 
ment, Seventh Yearbook, the National Reading Con- 
ference for College and Adults, 1958. 

8Vernon E. Troxel, Reading Eighth Grade Mathe- 
matical Material for Selected Purposes, Doctor's 
thesis, University ef Illinois, 1959. 
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mathematics; Shore® explored reading 
science for main ideas and for sequence 
of ideas. Rogers’® found that when high 
school students read for the purpose of 
answering classroom-type questions they 
demonstrated limited skill in critical inter- 
pretation. Furthermore, when they read 
without guidance, they exhibited little 
skill in critical reading. 

The purpose of the study being re- 
ported here is to investigate the abilities 
of and the methods reportedly used by 
fifteen good and fifteen poor readers when 
they were asked to read for two divergent 
purposes, namely for details and for 
general impressions. 

The subjects were chosen from the 
twelfth grade in a public high school 
according to percentile ranks on the Co- 
operative English Test, Cl: Reading Com- 
prebension. Subjects were also selected to 
represent several ranges of intelligence as 
based upon the Wechsler-Bellevue Intel- 
ligence Gale. 

All subjects read two parts of a biog- 
raphical selection which was concerned 
with an aerial-trapeze team. They were 
asked to read the erst part of the selection 
for the purpose of getting details and the 
second part for getting the general im- 
pression. To equate possible practice 
effects, alternate good readers and alternate 
poor readers read part one first, the others 
read part two first. The two parts were 
read at two sittings on successive days. 
Interviews were conducted individually 
with each subject; tape recordings, which 
were later transcribed, were made of the 
entire interview. Before the subjects began 
reading each part of the selection, they 
were given the oye for reading, a 
guiding ar ased upon the contents 
of the selection, and a suggested way of 
reading the selection, as reading it like a 
history assignment when they read for 
details or like reading a short story for 
enjoyment when they read to get the 
general impression. 

Subjects answered questions on each 
part of the selection, one half of the ques- 
- °y. Harlan Shores, “Reading of Science for Two 
Separate Purposes As Perceived by Sixth Grade 
Students and Adult Readers,” Elementary English, 


Vol. XXXVII (November, December 1960), 461- 
468, 546-552. 

MRernice Rogers, Directed and Undirected Read- 
ing Responses of High School Students, Doctoral 
Dissertation, The University of Chicago, 1960. 


tions requiring detailed answers and the 
other half, general impression answers. 
Each was asked to describe how he arrived 
at these answers. In addition, each de- 
scribed methods used for the two different 
purposes and their past experiences in 
reading for different purposes. Only the 
descriptions given by the subjects con- 
cerning techniques which they used when 
they read for the two purposes and their 
past experiences in reading for different 
> will be reported at this time. 

o ascertain how well subjects held 
their purpose in mind, they were asked 
to state the purpose for reading immedi- 
ately after they read each part of the 
selection. All good readers and approxi- 
mately half of the poor readers success- 
fully stated the purpose, the guiding 
question, and/or the suggested method of 
reading. In addition, poor readers made a 
number of vague ask anand responses, 
such as: “To remember the important 
parts of the story,” “To understand what 
I read,” and “Because you wanted me to.” 

All subjects in this study described how 
they read for each purpose. All began at 
the beginning of the selection and read 
straight through, except for rereading. 
Two-thirds or more in each group did 
not look for topic sentences when they 
read for either purpose. 

Nearly all ae in both groups re- 
read parts of the selection when they read 
for details; fewer, when they read for the 
general impression. However, good and 
= readers reread for different reasons. 

‘oor readers reread because they did not 
understand parts of the selection or they 
could not pronounce a word; good readers 
skimmed to find definite information or 
reread to place information in mind. 

Almost all of the poor readers read 
every word for both purposes; one-half of 
the good readers read every word when 
they read for details; and one-third, for 
the general impression. They omitted small 
words or information not pertinent to the 
guiding questions which they were asked. 
One pad reader, in referring to different 
kinds of factual information when reading 
for details, stated: “I don’t know whether 
I skipped them or not. They may come to 
me, but I don’t hear them in my head.” 
When asked if he heard other words in 
his head, he continued: “I know what they 
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are saying; I sort of hear them.” 

To remember the content of the selec- 
tion, good readers were more prone than 
poor readers to restructure or to reorganize 
it, especially when they were reading for 
details. They made such statements as: “I 
thought I should try to catalogue the 
details into character or personality or 
accomplishment”’ or “All the way through 
it, when I came to a detail, I would try 
to pick it up and connect it with some- 
thing else that would make it easier for 
me to remember than if it were just 
jumbled together.” 

Instead of restructuring the author's 
ideas, poor readers tried to remember 
different kinds of information in isolation. 

Good readers referred more often than 
poor readers to the use of frequent re- 
viewing while they were reading. 

Good readers were not concerned with 
details when they read for the general 
impression; instead, they looked for 
ideas. Poor readers did not make this 
differentiation. 

Good readers, with one exception, and 
two-thirds of the poor readers read the 
two parts of the selection differently. Both 
poor and good readers stated that when 
the purpose was to get facts they “tried to 
remember the little things.’ When they 
read for the general impression they 
“didn't think quite so much on the little 
details."" Subjects from both groups read 
faster, they thought, for the general im- 
pression and slower for details. 

Poor readers reported more often than 
good ones that when reading the selection 
for details they “‘tried to read carefully 
and get everything they read.” Good 
readers, on the other hand, reported that 
they tried to fix information in their minds 
when they read for details and did not 
when they read for the general impression. 

All subjects answered questions which 
were designed to elicit information con- 
cerning their past experiences in reading 
for different purposes. No appreciable 
difference exists between the good and 
poor readers in the number who had read 
in the past for each of the purposes. 

More than half of the subjects in each 
groups reported that teachers set their 
purposes for reading assignments but did 
not tell or show them how to read for 
these purposes. Teachers set their purposes 


for reading by the tests they give, by 
directions given for the ay ee of 
book reports, by suggestions for studying 
for class discussion, and by assigning 
questions found in the textbooks. The 
afore-mentioned explanations given by the 
subjects indicate that their knowledge of 
purposes for reading is quite limited. 

Some who reported that their teachers 
did not set their purposes for reading 
added illuminating comments, as ‘“They 
just say, ‘Read it and do the question.’ I 
guess by the time you are a senior, you 
should pretty well know how to go about 
getting answers to question,” or “They 
let you work it out the way you are inter- 
ested. You have to get the stuff on your 
own. 

When the subjects were asked how they 
read when teachers gave them a purpose 
for reading, good readers stated that they 
read for the purpose given to them. Poor 
readers, on the other hand, referred to 
vague ways of reading as “I read from 
beginning to end. I try to read with under- 
standing,” “If I have plenty of time, I'll 
read it real slowly and carefully; but if I 
don’t have plenty of time, I'll run through 
it real fast.’’ It appears, from the responses 
given, that good readers recognize that 
they should read for the purpose given; 
conversely, most poor readers do not. 

When teachers do not set purposes for 
reading, approximately one-half of the 
subjects from the good and poor reader 
groups read to get the general or the most 
important ideas; they “just read,’’ or they 
read ‘carefully’ and completely if they 
enjoyed the selection. 

Distinguishing differences between the 
good and poor reader groups are seen in 
the remainder of the responses. Poor 
readers did not refer to any means of 
determining a purpose for reading when 
it was not given to them. Instead they 
read ‘“‘straight through” or “‘to get it over 
with—just to complete assignments.” 

Good readers, on the other hand, stated 
ways in which they tried to establish pur- 
poses for reading. They stated that the 
purpose would be determined by the 
course they were studying, the selection 
they were reading, or the tests given by 
the teacher. One good reader explained 
the latter: “When I am assigned to a 
teacher I have had, I know exactly what 
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he expects—if he gives an objective test 
so you will study that real hard; if he 
gives essay questions so you get the gen- 
eral idea of that and you don’t have to 
study the little things.” 

More than half of the subjects in each 
group had never been taught or did not 
remember if they had been taught how to 
read for different purposes. 

Subjects reporting they had been taught 
how to read for different purposes were 
asked to explain what they were taught. 
They gave vague descriptions, as reread- 
ing if they didn’t understand the selection, 
getting the meaning of each paragraph, 
reading assignments “carefully,” making 
an outline on the selection, and skimming 
fictional materials. Subjects did not refer 
to purposes other than those suggested in 
this study; the only purposes stated were 
those of reading for detail, for the main 
idea, and for enjoyment. 

From the descriptions given by the good 
and poor readers, the following conclu- 
sion can be drawn concerning the subjects 
in this study: 

1. Good readers were more successful in 
holding in mind the purpose for which 
they were asked to read than poor ones 
were. 

. Most good readers attempted to adjust 
their reading techniques to the purpose 
for which they read. They restructured 
and reviewed the content of the selection 
when their purpose was reading for de- 
tails; they read for ideas and not facts 
when they read for the general impres- 
sion. Poor readers, for the most part, 
did not adjust their reading method to 
the purpose; they read both selections for 
the purpose of getting details. 

. The reports given by the subjects 
revealed that teachers set purposes for 
reading by tests and by the questions 
they ask or the ones students anticipate. 
The textbook also helps students to set 
their purposes. Little, if any, direct 
guidance in reading for different pur- 
poses had been given to the subjects in 
this study. 


b. An Experiment in Teaching Reading 
Through Social Studies Content 


HAROLD L. HERBER 


This paper is a mid-year evaluation 
report on an experiment now in progress, 
involving 2,000 seventh grade students in 
five junior high schools in the Sewanhaka 
Central High School District No. 2, 


Floral Park, New York. The purpose of 
this experiment is to determine the valid- 
ity of teaching reading through the con- 
tent of the seventh grade Social Studies 
course, The History of New York State. 
More specifically, the experiment seeks 
answers to the following questions: (1) 
Does this approach to the teaching of 
Social Studies increase efficiency in read- 
ing? (2) Does this approach to the 
teaching of Social Studies influence the 
thoroughness of students’ understanding 
of the subject? (3) Does this approach 
to the teaching of Social Studies meet 
equally well the reading needs of students 
at all levels of reading achievement? 


Basis of the Experiment 


This approach to reading instruction is 
based on several suppositions: (1) The 
best place to learn how to read Social 
Studies material well is in the Social 
Studies class; (2) The person best qual- 
ified to develop Social Studies vocabulary 
skills and concepts is the Social Studies 
teacher; (3) Students can read with 
understanding any material they have to 
read, if they are adequately prepared. This 
preparation includes use of motivation, 
adequate study of the vocabulary appear- 
ing in the material to be read, review of 
previously covered concepts pertinent to 
those to be developed, anticipation of what 
may and should be encountered and 
learned in the new material, and proper 
direction as to how the materials should 
be read. Following the preparation tort 
reading, the students read the materials 
and, while reading, practice the basic and 
higher level reading skills necessary in 
extracting the full meaning of the content. 


Structure of the Experiment 


Instruction is provided by the regular 
classroom teachers using particular in- 
structional es applied to materials 
age especially for this experiment. 

ime is not set aside for instruction in 
reading per se: rather, as the students are 
being | pee ome for the reading of content 
related materials and while they are actu- 
ally reading the materials, they practice 
specific reading skills. When new reading 
sills are introduced, the materials used 
are related to the content of the course. 
These skills are reinforced by practicing 
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them on materials related to the content 
of the course. Therefore, while students 
are being exposed to new concepts or are 
reinforcing previously learned concepts, 
they are learning or practicing reading 
skills. 

Because secondary school teachers gen- 
erally have not had training in the de- 
velopment of reading skills through the 
content of a course, they need special 
assistance. Teacher assistance in this ex- 
periment is given in several forms: 

A. In-service training: Teachers in- 
volved in the experiment receive a salary 
differential of two hundred dollars. As a 
part of the experiment, they are required 
to take an in-service course from the dis- 
trict reading coordinator. In this course 
they are instructed in: 1) use of test data 
to interpret reading needs; 2) various 
techniques that may be used to insure 
adequate preparation of students for read- 
ing; 3) identifying the various reading 
skills that should be taught in Social 
Studies; 4) various ways in which a given 
skill may be taught; 5) use of the mate- 
rials prepared for the experiment; and 
6) various techniques that may be used in 
grouping for instruction within a class to 
meet individual needs. 

B. Preparation of materials: Special 
materials were needed for such an experi- 
ment. The reading teachers of the district, 
with help from some Social Studies teach- 
ers, prepared two volumes of material 
designed to help the teachers in develop- 
ing skills through the content of the 
course. These materials were based on the 
one textbook available and followed the 
curriculum guide prepared for the course. 
Vocabulary exercises were constructed for 
each chapter, designed to improve word 
recognition and word meaning, using the 
vocabulary of the chapter. Exercises were 
designed to provide practice on basic 
comprehension skills, higher level reading 
skills and study skills as the students read 
the text. To meet individual differences 
within the class, the exercises were pre- 
pared on three levels of difficulty. This 
allows the teacher to group for instruction 
and use materials that best suit the 
achievement levels with the class. 

C. Distribution of materials: To make 
it as convenient as possible for the teach- 
ers, all materials designed for use in the 


experiment are available in quantity for 
classroom use. Each teacher has the two 
volumes for reference. He has only to 
anticipate his need of material and send 
an order to the Instructional Materials 
Center for the specific exercises he has 
selected. These are exercises he believes 
to be pertinent to the reading needs of the 
class and to the emphasis he is giving to 
that particular phase of the content. These 
materials are delivered to him at his school 
and he only has to put them into use. 

There are over eight hundred pages of 
exercise material, obviously more than any 
one teacher might wish to use. This allows 
the teacher to be selective with respect to 
the reading needs of his students as well 
as to the degree of emphasis he wishes to 
place on a given chapter. 

D. Consultant Aid: In each building 
the reading teachers are available to give 
needed assistance to the classroom teachers 
through demonstration, observation, con- 
sultation, preparation of additional mate- 
rials. The district reading coordinator and 
curriculum supervisors also are available 
for this type of assistance. 


Evaluation 


After five months had elapsed in the 
experiment, a random sampling of stu- 
dents (every sixth student) was given the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test to determine 
gains made in reading performance. The 
test results on this sampling indicate that 
the students are experiencing good gains 
in reading performance as a result of their 
exposure to this type of instruction. 

The average grade equivalent gain 
among the five buildings ranges from one 
year and one month to two years and three 
months over the five months instructional 
period. The average gain for the entire 
district is one year and nine months. 
Accounting for the five months of instruc- 
tion, the students have made an average 
gain of one year and four months over 
the normally expected gain. 

This compares favorably with the aver- 
age grade equivalent gain for the district 
made by the previous year’s seventh grade, 
which did not participate in this experi- 
ment. The average gain of that class, over 
the full year, was one year and seven 
months; or seven months over the nor- 
mally expected gain. 
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Quartiles were determined for students’ 

re-test scores on the Iowa Silent Reading 
Fest. When the post-test was given, gains 
in standard score were computed for each 
student in each quartile for each building 
as well as for the district. An analysis of 
variance was run between quartiles for 
each building and for the district to deter- 
mine if there were any significant differ- 
ences in the mean gain of the students in 
the quartiles. This made it possible to 
determine which students received the 
greatest benefit from this experiment— 
low, average or high achievers. 

For four buildings and for the district, 
no significant differences were found be- 
tween quartiles. This gives evidence that 
students at all achievement levels are re- 
ceiving equal benefit from this program 
with respect to the development of read- 
ing performance. In one school there was 
a significant difference between students 
in the first and second quartile and those 
in the third and fourth, students in the 
former making the greater gain. Thus, in 
one school, students of lower achievement 
received more benefit from the program 
than those of higher achievement. 

Grade equivalent and accuracy gains 
were determined on each sub-test for each 
building and for the district. This was 
done in an effort to determine the types of 
skills receiving the greatest development 
in the program. For the district, the great- 
est grade equivalent gain was in the 
“Rate” sub-test (2.1); the greatest accu- 
racy gain was in the “Comprehension” 
sub-test (14%). The next highest grade 
equivalent gain was in the ‘Directed 
Reading” and “Paragraph Comprehen- 
sion’’ sub-test (both 1.9); the next highest 
accuracy gain was in the ‘Sentence Mean- 
ing” sub-test (5%). The least grade 
equivalent gain was in the “Word Mean- 
ing’’ sub-test (.9); the least accuracy gain 
was in the “Paragraph Comprehension” 
sub-test (—1%). 


Conclusions 


No decisive conclusions can be drawn 
at this point because this is a mid-year 
sampling. However, indications are that: 
1) The experimental approach to the 
teaching of Social Studies is promoting 
excellent gains in reading achievement. 
2) This approach serves students equally 
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well at all achievement levels. 

Other than positive comments from 
teachers and students who feel this ap- 
proach develops a greater understanding 
of the content, there is no objective evi- 
dence that this is true. This conclusion 
must wait until other tests are adminis- 
tered and evaluated in the Spring. 

If the present gains are maintained and 
extended by the end of this year, it would 
indicate that this approach to teaching 
reading through content is highly success- 
ful and should be pursued further in other 
courses and at other grade levels. 


c. Reading Centers and New 
Developments in the Teaching of 
Reading in the Junior High School 


KATHERINE E. TORRANT 


“The dear people do not know how 
long it takes to learn to read. I have been 
at it all my life and I cannot yet say I 
have reached the goal.” —Goethe 


Great Challenge 


Authorities in the field of reading, and 
many sophisticated adults today, would 
no doubt agree quite heartily with 
Goethe’s remarks and would include 
themselves among the “dear people.” 
Although a prolific amount of study and 
research has been reported in this major 
field, there are indeed many unanswered 
questions and problems which present a 
very real challenge. 

Many social -_ are operating to 
arouse an interest and awareness of read- 
ing and its teaching. These are closely 
related to the changing educational scene, 
and the almost frantic efforts being made 
to adjust education to the demands of the 
times. Never does there seem to have been 
a time of greater ferment in education, of 
greater pressures or of greater challenge. 

Keeping our professional, parent and 
lay groups aware of this background of 
pressures and ferment in education is of 
utmost importance in this age of scientific 
developments and universal social change. 
Informing them on present-day plans, 
explorations and future developments is 
a major responsibility of those concerned 
with good education, at all levels. The 
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tremendous interest in reading and its 
impact on future success, demand a sharp 
look and constant appraisal of present 
pry Many questions arise: Just what 
cind of reading program produces com- 
petent ever-maturing readers, who find 
genuine satisfaction and use for the ma- 
terial read, whether at the picture-book 
stage or at elementary, high school or col- 
lege level of reading? 


Research Leads the Way 


Here at Newton, both professional and 
lay groups take great pride in their schools 
and are ever searching for answers to 
these questions. Thus the Harvard-Newton 
Reading Survey was launched by a research 
team in 1956-57, to identify both “over- 
achievement’’ and “under-achievement”’ 
in reading through a study of all third, 
sixth, and ninth graders’ performance on 
tests, plus a sampling of first grade — 
The team was also charged with making 
concrete recommendations on ways to pro- 
vide better reading services to all pupils 
at these grade levels. 

The study and recommendations result- 
ed in the addition of four reading spe- 
cialists to the Division of Instruction staff, 
1958, to serve 26 elementary schools and 
the addition of two reading specialists 
beginning September, 1959, to serve the 
five junior high schools of Newton. 

The general aims of the specialists at 
both elementary and junior high school 
levels are similar and reflect the basic 
considerations and goals of the total 
reading program—Kindergarten through 
Junior College level, spelled out in 119th 
Annual School Report, 1958-59, Newton 
Public Schools, Newton, Massachusetts. 


Top Priority 


One of the prime aims of the specialist 
working with the principal and faculty of 
each school is to aid in developing a 
balanced reading program for all pupils. 
A much sharper, clearer picture of the 
various /evels of interpretation in a bal- 
anced program is essential to all teachers 
if pupils are to become competent readers. 
These levels move along a continuum, 
which starts at the elementary level and 
continues to grow in length and depth as 
pupils progress through our high schools 
and ben. Attention fo each level of 


interpretation is essential as pupils move 

through our schools if the needs of indi- 

viduals are to be met. 

What are basic levels which teachers 
need to keep constantly in focus to insure 
better performance and understanding? 
Reading authorities list various levels; the 
following five levels are ones which spe- 
cialists here use in their work: 

1. Vocabulary recognition level and un- 
derstanding of word development. 

2. General impression level, dealing with 
broad, general questions. 

3. Literal comprehension level, dealing 
with explicit directions and direct 
questions requiring specific informa- 
tion. 

4. Interpretive level, going beyond the 
facts, drawing conclusions, predicting, 
evaluating and analyzing ideas 
critically. 

5. Catalytic level, resulting in a clearer 
impression of self and others; evolu- 
tion of social and personal insights, 
fundamental values and changes in 
behavior. 

Getting across this idea of balance and 
levels of interpretation seems to be one of 
the most difficult jobs for specialists, since 
many teachers seem to feel that one should 
learn “how” to read at the primary grade 
level. 

Through conferences, workshops, grade 
level meetings, classroom demonstrations, 
case conferences and exhibits of new ma- 
terials, the in-service training of teachers 
grows under the leadership of each 
specialist. 


Elementary Specialists’ Role 


At the elementary school level, the spe- 
cialists form close relationships with the 
entire staff, since they are assigned to 
elementary schools for one entire semester. 
Their work is coordinated with the regu- 
lar classroom program; planning with 
each teacher before and pws observation 
or demonstration, thus promoting the 
team approach. 

Demonstrations may call for choral 
reading, play reading, use of recordings, 
directed reading lessons, training in visual 
or auditory memory. 

Often teachers want specific help with 
the pupils who just can’t remember words. 
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In this case, re-enforcement is suggested 
through all sensory areas. Use of the 
Pocket-Tac, a manual device to improve 
visual perception, has proved motivating 
and an aid to concentration. Word Anal)y- 
sis Practice cards have provided oppor- 
tunity for individual or team learning. 
Pathways to Phonics Skills records have 
proved particularly helpful when used 
consistently, as have filmstrips Learning 
Letter Sounds and Phonics: A Key to 
Better Reading. 

Introducing SRA Reading Laboratories, 
setting up plans for Arrow or Weekly 
Reader bildren's Book Clubs, and help- 
ing them in the selection of trade books, 
including paperbacks, is all part of the 
job of the specialist. May H. Arbuthnot's 
Children and Books, Tooze’s and Krone’s 
Literature and Music, Bowker's Best Books 
for Children and Textbooks in Print are 
tools which list and help guide choices. 


Junior High Specialists’ Role 

—— working at the junior high 
level are more seriously hampered as they 
try to work with school schedules and the 
variety of activities and demands made on 
teachers and pupils. Their main focus of 
attention has as with the English-Social 
Studies Guidance teachers thus far, al- 
though their impact is felt among all 
teachers in grade level meetings and in 
case conferences on individual pupils. 
The majority of our junior high schools 
have assigned two periods a week to cer- 
tain classroom teachers to develop reading- 
thinking skills. For a// pupils, this means 
more attention to appreciation skills, and 
for others, it means re-enforcement and 
teaching of basic comprehension and 
vocabulary skills in addition. 

ov are responsible for alerting 
teachers to the variety of materials avail- 
able, and to help select the most appro- 
priate materials. Guides prepared in 
Literature and Reading provide a frame 
of reference. Thus we find many of the 
more recent anthologies, containing defi- 
nite guidance in the development of 
reading skills, being tried out in some 
classrooms. In other reading classes the 
Golden Rule Series, Reading Roundup 
Series and Teen Age Tales have proved 
of interest and value. SRA Reading Lab- 
oratories, Reader's Digest Skillbuilders 


and many other materials listed in our 
bibliography stimulate and promote read- 
ing power. 

One of the exciting endeavors emerging 
from plans for junior high schools, 1959- 
60, and having considerable impact on 
teachers and pupils as well, was the intro- 
duction of large group instruction, using 
the Vw-graph. It was fortunate that a 
member of the Newton High School staff 
was available for counsel and guidance, as 
his work with this technique over the past 
few years at the high school level proved 
invaluable. 

Both junior high specialists, working in 
the Reading Laboratory with the reading 
consultant, discussed the lessons to be 
oo on the Vu-graph after a poll 

ad been taken among the teachers to 
discover which areas would prove most 
helpful to them. —- the summer 
months, lessons in the following areas 
were prepared: Poetry, Main Idea, Para- 
graph Patterns, and Varying the Rate of 
Reading. Each presentation and lecture, 
with transparencies, is scheduled for thirty 
minutes. Following this, a series of graded 
exercises and practices is made available 
to teachers, for re-enforcement and trans- 
fer of skill for regular classroom practices. 

Our trial run this year has pointed up 
necessary changes; already some material 
has been deleted and other ideas added. 
Thus, our lessons are ever changing in 
terms of teacher and pupil needs. 


All Specialists Teach 


Specialists on both elementary and 
junior high levels provide intensive help 
for a limited sunher of selected pupils 
in each of their respective schools. These 
pupils are carefully screened by principal 
and teachers at the elementary level and 
by guidance counselors at the junior high 
school level, so that candidates chosen are 
ones who can profit from consistent re- 
enforcement, practice and teaching of 
basic skills. Usually pupils chosen are of 
normal ability or ieee, reading one or 
more years below expectancy and free of 
serious emotional problems. 

Following a variety of tests, interest 
inventories and teacher conferences, sched- 
ules are set up and small groups report to 
the Reading Centers for additional work. 
Each Reading Center is set up in each 
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school with a variety of materials, includ- 
ing many trade books, as well as “high 
interest - low vocabulary” readers, games 
and study books. At the junior high 
school, specialists work in close coopera- 
tion with the school librarian. Teachers 
are kept informed on progress during the 
semester and pupils are urged to try new 
techniques in regular classroom work. 


Elementary Centers 


What materials have been popular at 
this level? Delightful beginners’ books, 
published by Follett, Harper and Random 
House, have helped to promote the “‘in- 
dividualized” approach among primary 
teachers, and brought laughter and satis- 
faction for the children choosing them. 
Materials designed by Dolch and Garrard 
Press's latest Discovery and Junior Science 
Books; Jim Forest Readers and Random's 
Easy to Read Science Books have been in 
constant demand, while authors Jean Lee 
Latham, C. A. Anderson, Clyde Bulla, 
Herbert Zim, Gertrude Warner, Patricia 
Lauber and Marcia Leach have captivated 
the minds of many fifth and sixth grade 


pupils. Durrell’s Thirty Classroom Plays 
have been popular and made an impact 
on oral reading, as well. 


Junior High Centers 

Many exciting episodes occur in the 
junior high school centers, where a variety 
of material is used for re-enforcement and 
teaching of skills. Some of the most popu 
lar books include Meighan’s Phonics We 
Use, Books E and F, Robert's Word 
Attack, Smith’s Be a Better Reader, 
Reader's Digest Skillbuilders, and SRA 
Reading Laboratories. Popular authors 
include Betty Cavanna, Maureen Daly, 
Phyllis Fenner, John Tunis, James Kiel- 
gaard, Howard Pease, and a host of 
others, always on the “reserve for me” 
list in our libraries. 

Pupils attending the centers are par- 
ticularly interested in using the Speedio- 
scope, accompanied by teacher made slides, 
designed to develop vocabulary, visual 
memory, and to aid pupils with organi- 
zational and recall skills. 


Reactions to Program 


The Reading Center Program has met 
with a high degree of success and some 


very positive results, thus far. Generally 
s ing, pupils attending the Reading 

enters have been most enthusiastic and, 
according to test results, have made about 
twice the progress one might expect had 
they been exposed only to classroom pro- 
cedures and practice. 

Reports of principals, teachers, and 
parents indicate acceptance of the program 
to date. 

It is indeed an exciting era in this major 
field of education. The challenge is great; 
may The Torchlighters, Tomorrow's 
Teachers of Reading, move forward with 
freedom, courage and wisdom. 


9. Word Identification 


a. Phonics Indeed—But When? 


Rr. Rev. Msor. C. E. ELWetyi 


Since the dawn of history man has been 
striving to commit his ideas to written as 
well as spoken symbols so that he might 
convey his thoughts to others and preserve 
them for himself and for posterity. First 
he has coded his ideas in imitative or 
arbitrary sound symbols, that is in speech. 
He has strung together the ws sounds 
he could make using a variety of combina- 
tions for a variety of ideas or meanings. 
Then he has tried to commit them to more 
permanent graphic form, using a second 
set of symbols. 

His efforts in graphic coding of his 
ideas we call writing. His efforts in decod- 
ing these writings we call reading. The 
manner therefore of teaching reading, 
especially beginning reading, first iol 
reading, which is what I am solely con- 
cerned with in this paper—is and must be 
determined by the sane adopted for the 
graphic coding of the already orally, that 
is phonetically, coded idea. 

f the method of graphic coding is to 
use natural or even completely arbitrary 
pictographs or ideographs, the method of 
teaching reading is simple—merely teach 
the one learning to read what the meaning 
of each ideograph is, and at once he can 
read. This is as true of an alphabetic 
ideograph, i.e., of a word coded in letters 
but taught as a gestalt as it is of a picture 
of or a stylization of a picture of a house 
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to mean house, or a moon to mean moon. 

The prime difficulty of this method is 
that the number of ideographs becomes 
quickly insuperable, mentally, as well as 
physically. Witness the cumbersome Chi- 
nese and Japanese. 

Accordingly men began to devise a 
system that would convey the almost 
infinite number of ideas of which they 
are capable in a pa manageable set 
of symbols. First syllabaries were devel- 
oped and finally alphabets, originally 
without and finally with vowels. 

Let us get quite clear what an alphabet 
is and does. Spoken words are composed 
by stringing simple arbitrary sounds to- 
gether in an agreed fashion. The human 
voice can produce only a quite limited 
number of variant sounds. If a definite 
symbol is given not for the idea but for 
the component sequence of sounds of the 
spoken symbol for the idea, and if these 
sound symbols then are written in the 
sequence in which they are sounded in the 
spoken word symbol, it is possible to 
control thousands of words spk iden with 
a few score of symbols. The trouble with 


this wonderful invention is that in a living 
language the values given these symbols 
gradually change. The result is clearly 
evident in the English language. 

There are 26 letters in the English 
alphabet, used singly or in combinations 
to mperen between 40 and 45 simple 


sounds. However, these 26 letters are 
used in 250 variations, singly or com- 
bined, to represent these 40 sounds. Quite 
complicated ! 

One of the results of this complexity 
has been the abandoning of a phonetic, 
i.c., alphabetic approach to the teaching 
of reading. Historically, reading research 
has shown that advanced readers can read 
a sentence with the upper or lower half 
of the words seen The general con- 
figuration or gestalt together with context 
supplying the meaning. This information 
led many unthinking teachers of primary 
reading to take the step to using whole 
words or even phrases in teaching begin- 
ning reading, neglecting the sound code 
completely. This latter use of phrases was 
an — to supply the left to right 
sweep of the eye which a whole word 
approach rendered unnecessary—at first. 

However, this whole word approach 


to the alphabetically coded words has 
brought us back to a totally arbitrary and 
abstract gestalt and brought us full circle 
to the Chinese ideographic maze again. 
With a total and exclusive sight word 
method of teaching beginning reading 
we are back with the Chinese with a 
vengeance. 

These therefore are the horns of the 
dilemma: ideograms or phonic symbols. 
Now what is the practical solution ? What 
has happened seems to be this in most 
places in the country: 

Beginning reading in recent decades 
has been introduced to children — let's 
face it—by the presentation of alphabetic 
ideographs. In other words the alphabeti- 
cally spelled word has been presented as 
a single gestalt, with or without adequate 
attempt to get a left to right orientation 
of the eye sweep, but without any know!- 
edge of, the function of the individual 
letter symbols. Children have learned to 
read that way—and indeed they have been 
reading earlier than when taught by a 

honetic method. (What happens to them 
“ I leave to your own experience.) 

Then, perhaps about the middle or the 
end of that first year the alphabet and 
some phonics have been introduced. 

The result of this method has been to 
confuse the less than average pupils with 
two antithetical methods of word attack. 
The average and above average pupils, 
mostly, made their own alphabetic deduc- 
tions, not without some difficulty, how- 
ever, because there are so many exceptions 
in the application of the phonetic rules in 
English. The slow children, especially, but 
occasionally also some very bright pupils 
have been all muddled up. They have 
tried to employ two conflicting and mutu- 
ally inhibitory methods of attacking the 
symbols used to code the meaning —a 
total ideographic approach, and a letter 
by letter, left to right alphabetic approach. 

The ideographic approach is easier. The 
alphabetic approach is more complex. It 
demands more previous knowledge and 
it demands more decisions in word recog- 
nition because it involves more mental 
steps. 

In the ideographic approach it makes 
no difference whether I start with the 
roof or the foundation of the sign for 
house, or the right side or the left. As 
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long as I grasp the total ideograph or a 
characteristic part of it and as long as I 
have been told and remember its meaning 
I can read it; I can decode it. When the 
ideograph is coded in alphabetic sound 
symbols it likewise makes no difference 
whether I start on the top or the bottom, 
the left or the right, as ow as I master 
the total alphabetic ideograph or gestalt 
or learn to identify it by a significant 
feature: length, tall letters, general 
configuration. 

As in Chinese the memory load on 
these differences soon becomes outrageous, 
especially when the differences become 
finer and finer, concave and convex, curv- 
ing to right or curving to left —e.g., 
b and d. 

When I first began my graduate work 
on reading, under Dearborn at Harvard— 
if I may be excused for dropping a few 
names and taking an oblique bow toward 
your president—I spent one summer do- 
ing remedial reading work with a 13-year- 
old boy. He just did not know how to 
relate the alphabetic sound symbols with 
their various sounds—even those symbols 
which are stable. I remembered my own 
first experiences with Greek. Let me nar- 
tate them—they may be of some help. 

Greek, like Russian and Arabic, you 
know has an alphabet with written sym- 
bols different from our own. They pose 
a reading problem for an adult identical 
with the problem of the first grade child. 

In my first day in Greek they taught 
us the alphabet. On the second day the 


teacher put a word on the board: 4 det» 


-and she pronounced it agori’—market- 
place. I was baffled. How could alpha, 
gamma, omicron, rho, = ever be pro- 


nounced agora? The teacher forgot to tell 
us that the beginning sounds in the Greek 
alphabet names gave us the sound to be 


As soon as that was explained, the rest 
was easy, but, without it, confusion twice 
confounded reigned. I suppose we could 
have learned the Greek words by deduc- 
tion, based on a sight word method of 
repeated exposures, pictures, context clues, 
etc. But with an alphabetic code to solve 
the riddle the answer was much easier. 


I applied that knowledge to my yh 
lem reader and it worked—not like a 
charm because he had a whole set of 
habits to counteract—but at any rate he 
made great progress in reading. 

After that experience I came back—I 
was Assistant Superintendent at the time 
—and I visited classrooms by the dozen. 
In each I would ask the teacher to let me 
see her problem readers in action. In 
almost every case there was some and 
usually large involvement of a phonetic 
difficulty. 

Luckily at that time the work of 
Leonard Bloomfield, the outstanding Yale 
phoneticist, was being used in some 
Chicago parochial schools (see Rudolph 
Flesch for the details). We got in touch 
with it via the Detroit parochial school 
system and evolved a first grade reading 
program based frankly on phonics. 

In broad outline we postponed the be- 
ginning of first grade reading from at 
least 10 weeks to not over 4 months, in 
which time the basic knowledge of phon- 
ics was imparted to the children. bine | 
learned their alphabet visually, auditorial- 
ly, orally and kinesthetically, in the lower 
case and capital manuscript forms as used 
in readers. They were taught their simple 
consonant sounds and the short and long 
vowel rules. Twenty schools conducted 
the first experiment, continuing it for 
three years. 


The teachers groaned during the first 
weeks. They were all but ready to give 
up, but when finally after ten weeks they 
gave the pre-primers to the children they 
found they were able to complete them 
in a few days where previously it had 
taken weeks of repetition. 

Within several years the so-called non- 
readers—of whom we had more than a 
few—all but disappeared; so had reversals. 
And to me, the most important, the bluffers 
and the guessers were gone, but even more 
encouraging those poor little woebegone 
faces of the third group, which used to be 
turned shamefacedly and pleadingly “t 
looking into the teacher's eyes, mutely 
asking for help, beseeching her with their 
eyes to tell them the word—they were 
gone and now those little heads when 
they came to a word they did not know 
would not turn up. Those eyes would 
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stay glued to the page and one could see 
and almost feel their efforts to apply their 
knowledge of the sound values of the 
alphabetic symbols to the words before 
them—and most often they came up with 
the word, even when it violated the basic 
phonic rule, and even when they failed, 
they were not bluffing or guessing they 
were coming close and a bit of help 
(“Make the ‘a’ long’) would often be 
all that was needed to get them over the 
hump. 

I became convinced, and all the teachers 
in our system became convinced that the 
key to the problem was to postpone read- 
ing until we taught the children the work- 
ing of the secret code used to encipher 
meaning and then begin with a phoneti- 
cally controlled vocabulary. Then the 
retroactive inhibition of the admittedly 
easier whole word approach would not 
block and confound the less able children, 
particularly because from the beginning 
we taught the children to watch out for 
exceptions. From the very beginning also 
meaning was stressed. Sounding out a 
word without knowing its meaning did 
not get passed. 

The analogy of the problem with the 
Greek alphabet persuades such a pro- 
cedure, and an analysis of the method 
used by adults in attacking new words 
confirms the necessity of giving priority 
to the phonetic semantic approach. 

The approach to beginning reading 
therefore which I believe is required, 
given English as it now exists, is: first, 
good prior training in phonics including 
mastery of the alphabet, particularly the 
consonants and application of that knowl- 
edge to sounding words. Secondly train- 
ing in the most common sounds of the 
vowels, for the vowels are the worst 
troublemakers. The letter 4 alone might 
mean any one of twelve different sounds. 

The knowledge, however, that three 
rules will give control over almost 90 
per cent of the first grade monosyllabic 
vocabulary supplies assurance that this 
complexity is not beyond the ability even 
of the slow group in grade one. 

First there is the short vowel rule that 
controls almost 2/3 of all first grade level 
vocabulary: “If a word (or a syllable) 
has only one vowel and it comes at the 
beginning or between two consonants, 


that vowel is usually short’ as, a/, man, 
big, it—exception: find. 

Secondly there is the long vowel rule: 
“If a one-syllable word has two vowels, 
the first is usually long and the second 
one is silent” or the first one sounds like 
its name in the alphabet, a, 0, etc. This 
tule adds another 20% of all primary 
words: home, coat, rain — exception: 
come, look, our old sight word favorites. 

Finally there is the murmur effect of 
the r on a vowel: fur, stir, etc. This adds 
another 109% of all primary words. Thus 
with a knowledge of the basic sound of 
the letters or digraphs and a knowledge 
of these few basic vowel rules the child 
reduces his guessing from 100% to 10%. 
He has large mastery of 909% of his 
vocabulary. With the help of context and 
other clues he can make progress. At least 
he is not so utterly frustrated and defeated 
that he gives up in disgust or exasperation 
and resolves to become a non-reader. 

Even with this there will be many diffi- 
culties, let us confess it. Slow readers will 
not become master readers. But they will 
be able to help themselves and that is all 
any of us ever do in reading. 


b. A Study of the Meaning of Phonics Skill 
in Its Relationship to Intelligence, 
Reading, and School Success’ 


Jesse W. GRIMES 


The controversial issues concerning the 
place of phonics instruction in the reading 
program remain unsolved. It is no longer 
a question of phonics versus no-phonics, 
since phonics instruction is a vital ingre- 
dient in almost all systems. The questions 
focus upon (1) the timing of the intro- 
duction of phonics, i.e., prior to, concur- 
rent, or following the teaching of a basic 
sight vocabulary; (2) the degree of 
systematization of phonics instruction; 
(3) the extent to which phonics is drilled 
separately from actual reading; (4) the 
emphasis upon phonics as a basic tool in 
word attack; and (5) the encouragement 
of trial responses, or intelligent guessing 
on the basis of clues other than sound-to- 
letter associations. 

1The research reported herein was part of a largef 
study conducted at the Harvard Laboratory for 


Research in Instruction under the direction of Dr. 
John Carroll. 
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These issues must be settled on the 
basis of thorough research, most of which 
has not been done. The tendency of edu- 
cators has been to carry out rather super- 
ficial surveys without proper controls, and 
then to make sweeping generalizations 
with interpretations that attempt to 
answer all of the above questions. 

Recently there has been an increasing 
number of reports in the literature dem- 
onstrating that phonics skill is positively 
related to reading proficiency, that formal 
phonics instruction is successful in pro- 
ducing primary grade reading skill, but 
that today’s children in later grades under 
common teaching techniques are not capa- 
ble in phonics skills. The usual inferences 
from these results are that phonics should 
be taught as a separate discipline at the 
beginning of the first grade. It is the 
writer's opinion that such inferences are 
not justified on the basis of the informa- 
tion given. An example of one such study 
is described below. 

Beltramo conducted an experiment 
using an alphabetical phonics approach to 
the teaching of reading in grade one. Her 
experimental group included five class- 
rooms, with a total of 120 children, while 
a control group of four classrooms and 
86 children was taught by standard pro- 
cedures that are currently accepted in the 
reading profession. At the end of the first 
grade, achievement tests were adminis- 
tered, and the results favored the experi- 
mental groups in reading skill though the 
differences were not significant. Evidently 
intelligence was not controlled, and this 
may represent a weakness in the interpre- 
tations given. In an effort to show that the 
experimental group did not receive an 
over-emphasis on phonics, the author 
points out that this group proved to be 
superior in arithmetic achievement also. 
Perhaps the arithmetic achievement is 
evidence that the experimental group had 
higher intelligence which, if controlled, 
might have erased the small superiority 
this group demonstrated in reading. 

Few valuable inferences can be drawn 
from these results. We do not know how 
intelligence influenced the results. We do 
not know the extent to which all aspects 
of reading proficiency were measured. We 
do not know how much phonics was 
learned incidentally by the contro! group. 


We do not know the long range differ- 
ences after several years of teaching by 
the two methods. We only know that it is 
possible to teach first grade by either 
method with fairly equal success on a 
particular paper-and-pencil test. There are 
practically no tightly-controlled researches 
that answer the real questions. The fact 
that so many children learn to read well 
under the whole-word-incidental-phonics 
method makes it mandatory that we in- 
vestigate phonics thoroughly before mak- 
ing a blanket recommendation as to how 
reading should be taught. 

No single research can make more than 
a small contribution to the whole problem. 
The study reported in this paper attempts 
to measure “phonics skill” as a distinct 
entity, and through correlation to deter- 
mine its relationship to intelligence, 
reading proficiency, and the total school 
achievement. The results throw some new 
light upon the meaning of phonics but 
open up many new problems, for there 
are indications that children possess 
phonics aptitude to a greater or lesser 
extent, and that some children evidently 
generalize their own phonic principles 
whether or not they are taught system- 
atically. We now wonder if this aptness 
for learning phonics skill is a character 
trait in itself that is at the same time 
effective in producing all-around school 
achievement. 


Research Procedures 


A battery of tests was administered to 
156 third-grade children who represented 
a random sample from stratified levels of 
reading success within a city population 
of 1456 third-grade children. The sample 
represented a normal distribution on in- 
telligence and achievement scores. There 
were 87 boys and 69 girls, drawn from 
24 different classrooms. Only a very few 
children in the sample group had been 
together with the same teachers through- 
out the three grades. All teachers in all 
schools had generally followed the stand- 
ard reading series and manuals, with 
individual variations among teachers as to 
the emphasis upon phonics. All teachers 
had initiated reading through the develop- 
ment of a sight vocabulary. 

Intelligence was measured by the ad- 
ministration of the California Test of 
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Mental Maturity, and individual adminis- 
trations of the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for children. 

Reading skill was measured by the 
California Reading Test and the Gilmore 
Oral Reading Test which is individually 
administered and measures comprehen- 
sion, speed, reading errors, phrasing, and 
other components of reading. 

Phonics Skill was measured by an in- 
strument constructed by the writer with 
suggestions from Dr. John Carroll and 
Dr. Donald Durrell. In one section non- 
sense syllables were read aloud (by tape 
recorder for standardization of pronun- 
ciation), and children were required to 
underline the correct printed symbol. 
Other sections required children to choose 
a word that rhymes with a given word, 
and words that begin and end like a given 
word. Difficult words were pronounced 
and they were asked to find that word 
among several closely similar words. 
Finally, a list of fragmented difficult 
words was given, and the tester read the 
words as in a spelling test, and the chil- 
dren filled in the missing syllables or 
letters. 

School achievement was measured with 
the Stanford Achievement Test, Form J, 
and the battery median used as the cri- 
terion score for statistical analysis. 

First order correlations were computed 
between all measures, and then partial 
correlations were computed. Partial cor- 
relation is a relatively crude statistical 
procedure by which one can gain an 
indication of possible relationships be- 
tween two measures when the influence 
of other factors has been eliminated or 
“partialled out.” 


Results 
A table of first order correlations is 


presented below. 
Table 1. First Order Correlations of Two 
Measures of Intelligence and Four 
Measures of School Success 
Calif Calif. Standard 
WISC. M.M. Gilmore Read. Ach. 


Phonics Skill 37 45 72 77 81 
WISC 66 27 45 55 
Calif. M.M. 39 59 54 
Gilmore Reading a 77 
Calif Reading 76 


The fact that is immediately apparent is 
the relatively low degree of correlation 
between intelligence test scores and the 
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measures of school success. Also striking 
is the fact that phonics skill is correlated 
to only a small degree with intelligence 
but its relationship to total achievement 
is high. Phonics skill correlates with 
achievement +.81, which is higher than 
does any other measure of intelligence or 
reading “neonar on & 

Partial correlation shows an even more 
striking picture of the strength of phonics 
skill as a predictor of school success. The 
first order correlation of phonics skill to 
Gilmore Reading was +.72. However, if 
we eliminate the influence of intelligence 
by partialling out the Wechsler results, 
phonics skill still correlates +.70 with 
Gilmore. This is a highly significant find- 
ing and indicates that reading success is 
greatly determined by the extent to which 
the child has mastered phonics, and that 
this influence is not materially reduced 
when all the factors measured in an indi- 
vidual intelligence test are removed from 
consideration. In addition to focusing 
attention upon the importance of phonics 
in reading success, this opens a new ques- 
tion. Since the whole-word method was 
used in teaching reading to all of these 
children, and reading success depended 
largely upon the extent to which phonics 
was learned, and not upon intelligence, 
we wonder if there is a personality trait 
that indicates a kind of systematic or 
analytical thinking that is not measured 
in intelligence tests but does determine 
ability to generalize phonic principles. We 
also wonder if this same trait will carry 
over to influence total school achievement. 

To determine this, correlations were 
computed between phonics skill and 
achievement test scores, partialling out the 
effects of each of the tests and then 
combinations of tests. As shown above, 
phonics skill correlated +.81 with 
achievement. If we remove the effects of 
the Wechsler, there remains a correlation 
of +.77; if we partial out California 
Mental Maturity, the correlation is still 
+ .76, and when we eliminate both intel- 
ligence scores in one statistical operation, 
phonics skill is still related to achievement 
+.75. This finding establishes the im- 
portance of phonics skill in total achieve- 
ment, but does not yet confirm the idea 
that aptness for learning phonics skill is 
a unique character trait. Perhaps the 
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achievement score simply reflects the 
higher reading skill of phonics achievers. 

To test this, phonics skill was correlated 

with Stanford Achievement and both the 
Gilmore and California Reading Tests 
artialled out. The resulting correlation 
of +.55 indicates that even when the 
influence of reading proficiency is re- 
moved from consideration, those children 
who are high in phonics skill are also 
more successful in total school achieve- 
ment. In other words, while phonics skill 
seems to predict reading success, there are 
other factors at work within the personal- 
ity complex that seem to show that those 
who learn phonics have characteristics 
necessary for school success apart from 
reading skill. 

Higher than second order partial cor- 
relations begin to be suspected as to 
validity, but the findings in this case are 
interesting. When all four tests of intel- 
ligence and reading are partialled out 
simultaneously, phonics skill still cor- 
relates +.49 with total achievement. 


Discussion of Results 


All of these results give strong support 
to the idea that certain children possess 
a personality trait that is not measured in 
intelligence tests, but exerts a powerful 
influence on school success. There is no 
indication here that a// children should be 
taught formal, systematic phonics in the 
first grade. A very substantial number of 
children achieved satisfactory success in 
all academic areas including reading, 
without such formal training. 

Teachers have long suspected that some 
children learn to read better if taught by 
phonics and that others proceed more 
successfully by other methods. This study 
does not begin to answer that question, 
but does accentuate the need for further 
research in this direction. The writer has 
recently been engaged in a research to 
determine if varying personality character- 
istics will dictate that certain children will 
learn best by formal phonics while other 
children will learn best by different tech- 
niques. If this is confirmed, this might 
account for the fact that so many experi- 
mental studies have shown no slanibcant 
differences between the two methods of 
teaching. Perhaps certain children fail in 
one system who would succeed in the 


other, and vice versa, thus “washing out’’ 
the over-all system differences. 

The writer feels that no implications 
can be gained from the study «gem in 
this paper that can immediately be put to 

ractical use in the teaching of reading. 
honics skill has been shown to be a 
strong factor related to reading and scho- 
lastic success, but with no indication as 
to how it should be taught. The more 
important implication is that an aptness 
for learning phonics skill may be a per- 
sonality trait, or may be related to measur- 
able personality characteristics, and that 
these factors, if defined and demonstrated, 
may indicate how phonics and reading 
may best be taught to particular kinds of 
children. 


c. What Shall We Do to Improve Word 
Perception: A Study of Cases 


A. FRED DEVERELL 


Unfortunately, the “Study of Cases’’ on 
which this paper was to have been based 
has not been completed, but has been 
dogged by lack of funds and by the illness 
of the principal co-worker whose unham- 
pered efforts were needed for its comple- 
tion. A few words of explanation of the 
nature of the studies being done will serve 
as a basis for the analysis which is to 
follow. 


Reasons for the Study 


One of the most refreshing features— 
and I say refreshing intentionally — of 
newly published literature in the field of 
reading instruction during the past three 
years has been the appearance of several 
rather good books which have each, in 
their own way, launched a broadside 
against currently orthodox procedures in 
primary reading. Of these books The 
Right to Learn, by McCracken, is the 
only one which does not make a direct 
attack upon problems of perception; in- 
stead, it advances a film approach whereby 
its author claims to be able to do better 
with orthodox methods than the rest of 
us are able to do. Indirectly, McCracken 
is tackling perception, but only in a very 
broad, general sense. The two most potent 
books dealing with perception have been 
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Reading: Chaos and Cure, by Terman and 
Walcutt, and Reading and the Psychology 
of Perception by Hunter Diack. Terman 
and Walcutt, like their forerunner, Ru- 
dolph Flesch, launch a direct, head-on 
attack on modern “whole word’’ proce- 
dure, and argue that good reading of 
alphabetic language can only be achieved 
by learning the sound values of the char- 
acters used to represent that language. 
They argue, that is, for a strong program 
of discreet phonics. They argue, further, 
that reading instruction should begin with 
phonics rather than with words. 

Hunter Diack, of Nottingham Univer- 
sity, England, deals with the same prob- 
lem, but from a rather different point of 
view. He ranges, first, over the Gestalt 
theory of learning, in an attempt to assess 
whether or not it is anything more than a 
theory, and he then examines the ‘‘con- 
figuration” principle, asking specifically 
what knowledge we have to prove that 
words—whole words, that is— constitute 
the natural, the real perceptual units for 
the young child. Supporting his argument 
with evidence which he has obtained from 
the study, in his laboratory, of the behavior 
of a number of quite young children in 
attending to printed symbols, he con- 
cludes, at least tentatively, that, far from 
attending to word-wholes, they often do 
not attend even to letter-wholes, but to 
some of the smaller, “catchy” features of 
letter forms. Diack's analysis leaves some 
justifiable doubt regarding our easy as- 
sumption that whole words and word 
groups are natural perception units for 
young children. 

In these publications the charge is 
levelled that, in our hurry to apply the 
techniques of adult fast reading in the 
teaching of beginners, we are failing to 
provide children with an adequate notion 
of the basic elements of printed language, 
the letters by means of which spoken 
English sounds are represented. 

Last year I decided to conduct an in- 
vestigation to try to find out how much 
truth there is in this accusation. Is it 
actually true, I asked, that young people 
going through our schools fail to gain a 
clear knowledge of the relationship be- 
tween spoken words and the letters which 
are ~A to represent these spoken words 
on paper? Is it true, also, that, as high 
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school and university students, as workers 
in the business and industrial world, they 
appear as bad spellers, as incompetent 
readers, and as people incapable of ex- 
pressing themselves well in either speech 
or writing, because they have not become 
suitably conversant with the use of the 
letters of the alphabet in reproducing 
language? 

I should hasten to say that I was be- 
ginning to obtain a considerable amount 
of evidence from my own university stu- 
dents that such might be the case. I want 
to cite two examples of this: 


Two years ago there appeared in my 
second-year classes, on a fairly wide scale, 
a phenomenon which I had previously 
only rarely encountered. This was the 
tendency on the part of some students 
invariably to use the word t-h-e-n for both 
words then and than. For these students 
who come, of course, from the top 20% 
of our school population, the word than 
does not exist in either speech or writing. 
Two years ago this specific feature char- 
acterized about 4% of the second-year 
student body; this year the figure is 10%. 
Another example occurs in connection 
with the discussion of choral reading. Two 
years ago, I lectured about choral reading, 
explaining the concept of having children 
“read in groups” and “‘read in chorus.” 
The word chorus was used numerous 
times in my lectures, the students observed 
demonstrations of choral reading, and 
they discussed its principles with the 
demonstrating t ~chers. On a subsequent 
examination, 50% of this group of 110 
second-year students spelled the word 
c-o-r-a-l. They apparently had not sensed 
any relationship between the words chorus 
and choral or probably did not know how 
to write the word chorus. Needless to say, 
I am now taking the precaution to put 
the words chorus and choral on the board 
and teach my university students how to 
spell them. 


These errors are serious. It does not 


seem unreasonable that language inaccu- 
racies of this sort may be attributable to 
word perception techniques emphasized 
and insisted upon in current reading 
methods. In any case, I thought that some 
sort of investigation of the matter should 
be carried out. 
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The Study 


To return to the subject of my own 
study, I set out to find out whether there 
is any truth in the charge that children 
are not learning the values of the letters 
of the alphabet for use in reading and 
writing. I devised a series of short tests 
made up of completely phonetic words for 
administration in grades 1 io 8. In grades 
1 to 5 all words chosen were monosyllabic, 
involving only short vowel sounds. Some 
of the words in the test used for grades 
6 to 8 contained two syllables. In grade 1, 
ten words were sight words chosen from 
the Curriculum Foundation readers, and 
ten were matched words, involving a 
single consonant substitution. No letters 
were introduced in grade 1 which are not 
taught in that grade. In grades 2 to 8 care 
was taken to assure that all letters of the 
alphabet were represented at least once. 
These tests were administered in class- 
rooms in Saskatoon, scored, and a record 
made of all reproductions, correct and 
incorrect. Analysis of the incorrect re- 
sponses is now in progress, the tests 
having been administered in June, 1960. 

Some of the early, tentative indications 
of this survey are: 

(1) Some consonant letters, notably s, 
r and f in the initial position, are success- 
fully learned in grade 1 by all pupils 
except the 49% of pupils who refused the 
words entirely. 

(2) Consonants in the initial position 
are known much better than in the final 
position. 

(3) Errors in ending consonants and 
medial vowels occur with greatest fre- 
quency. 

(4) There are fewer refusals in the 
senior grades, but specific letter errors 
occurring in grades 1 and 2 tend to persist 
to gerade 8. 

(5) In all grades from 1 through 8, 
puvils tend to look for, or to expect 
difficulties and irregularities. They seem 
to be more conscious of the irregularities 
in English than of its consistency. 

(6) From 15 to 30 percent of pupils 
throughout the grades have little concept 
of the relation between word sounds and 
the letters used in writing words. This 
group includes pupils who experience 
difficulties of laterality. 

(7) In grades 1 and 2 the competence 


of pupils in reproducing spoken words on 
paper is directly related to teaching pro- 
cedures. Classes taught by “phonics” 
methods exceeded, with one exception, 
classes taught by the orthodox method. 
This exception was a selected class of 
brighter pupils taught by the “individual- 
ized reading’’ method. This method, how- 
ver, happened to include intensive phonic 
training after an initial beginning by the 
sight word approach. 

Two “phonics” methods were encoun- 
tered. One was a grade 1 class in which 
the Hay-Wingo Reading with Phonics 
program is begun immediately in Septem- 
ber, and replaces the word attack program 
of the readers throughout the year. The 
second was a fascinating program. In this 
grade 1 class, initial and ending conson- 
ants and blends are taught by sound as 
well as by name, the pupils are taught to 
write the letters when they first learn 
them, and the whole phonics program of 
the Curriculum Foundation readers for 
both grades 1 and 2 (which includes the 
vowels, long and short) is taught in 
first year. 

Both the above-mentioned classes were 
unstreamed classes and represented ‘‘aver- 
age” urban communities. In both classes 
I heard oral reading and observed silent 
reading and would rate the quality of 
reading as excellent. 

The evidence thus far gleaned from 
this uncompleted study, and supported 
by other studies, notably those of the 
Grassmans' and of the Champaigne 
schools, suggest the following for our 
consideration: 


Recommendations 


1. Since there has never been another 
time in the history of education when a 
more thorough, universal (in Canada and 
the United States), and concentrated 
attempt has been made to foster a particu- 
lar concept of reading instruction, or when 
teachers have been as thoroughly prepared 
to give that instruction, and since this 
program of instruction, operating over a 
period of 12 to 15 years is being proved, 
in its product, to have distinct, identifiable 
weaknesses, particularly with respect to its 


1Lillian and Elmer Grassman. “A Comparative 
Study of Children’s Achievement Under Three 
Methods of Teaching Reading.” M.A. thesis, Winona 
State College, Winona, Minn., 1959. 
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effects on word perception, it now seems 
certain that teachers and reading special- 
ists should come directly to grips with the 
problem of the relationship between the 
sounds of spoken words and a knowledge 
of the letter sounds in an alphabetic lan- 
guage, and that this matter should be 
faced without prejudice or favor, in the 
light of actual experience in teaching. 

2. In particular, matters demanding ouf 
attention include: 

a. Kind of phonics instruction. 

Direct attention to the sounds of the 
consonant letters in place of the present 
practice of expecting children to “hear’’ 
the consonant sounds in words without 
isolating and identifying them specifically, 
and of expecting them to go through the 
presently advocated but difficult ‘‘conso- 
nant substitution” technique. 

b. Timing: vowels. 

Introduction of either the long or the 
short, or both, sounds of the vowel letters 
at a stage in the first year which makes it 
possible for the child to use the consonant 
sounds by blending them with vowel 
sounds. 

c. Timing: before sight words. 

Employment of alphabet and _letter- 
sounds instruction as the principal or key 
form of instruction during the readiness 
phase of beginning reading.' This implies 
discreet phonics instruction before word 
and sentence reading have been done, but 
it does not preclude word and sentence 
reading developing as an integral part of 
the phonics instruction. 

d. Uses: writing. 

The development of writing as an 
essential part of learning letter sounds 
and names. This is considered essential 
because it provides for a form of kines- 
thetic perception to accompany and 
strengthen visual and auditory perception 
and provides for the development of a 
sense of left-to-right direction in reading 
and writing — essential for all children, 
but particularly for those children who, 
without it, will experience difficulties 
associated with confusion in cerebral 
dominance. 


1There seems considerable evidence in studies of 
the validity of measures of reading readiness that 
ability to identify letters by names and sounds, and 
to write letters, has greater validity than most other 
measures of readiness (other than valid and reliable 
measures of intelligence). 
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e. Uses: speech, reading comprehension 
and writing. 

More attention to the complete integra- 
tion of speech training and speaking, 
comprehension in reading, and expression 
through writing. 


Conclusion 

Gains have been made through the ex- 
perience of the past 15 to 20 years in 
teaching children to read. The most im- 
portant thing for us to do is to learn from 
our experience. We might well take our 
cue from the telephone companies of 
North America which, in recent years, 
introduced proper names into telephone 
numbers as a means of identifying the 
portions of the switchboard. This was 
done at tremendous expense. Within five 
years it has proven impractical, and we 
now find our telephone numbers becom- 
ing completely numeralized again. The 
telephone companies have been quick to 
recognize an error, and to correct it, 
regardless of cost. 

In the reading field, if we have made 
an error, it has been in our attempt to 
apply adult quick-reading techniques in 
the teaching of beginners. We have sacri- 
ficed quality for quantity, accuracy for 
speed. In the process we are in danger of 
producing multitudes of illiterate ‘‘liter- 
ates,” and we have already lost multitudes 
in the mire of unsuccessful remedial read- 
ing programs. Surely it is time that we 
recognize the nature of the reading prob- 
lem, identify its source, and, if necessary, 
retract much or most of what has been 
said about phonics and fully re-instate 
phonics in the teaching of reading. 


10. College and Adult Programs 


a. Five Observations Regarding 
Training for Business and Industry 


EsTHER J. MCCONIHE 


Point 1. A Rationale for a Reading 
Training Course for Business and Industry 


The rationale here presented is submit- 
ted as a useful, though not necessarily 
exclusive base of operations from which 
to extend the activities of training. A 
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literature search of articles reporting train- 
ing programs in industry appears to sup- 
port some such operational base as is here 
presented. 

Reading is thinking. Most trainees in 
business and industry can think somewhat 
logically. This is a fairly valid assumption 
since they hold jobs which often require 
high level policy decisions, development 
of procedure, report writing, and so on. 
They are chemical, electrical and sales 
engineers, corporation lawyers, medical 
supervisors, administrators, personnel and 
training directors, research physicists, 
accountants, marketing engineers, actu- 
arial specialists and the like. Since they 
are more or less successful on their jobs, 
the assumption that they can think logic- 
ally seems a fair one. 

Furthermore, they do this logical think- 
ing in the idiom of the language (in our 
case, English). We in reading have not 
yet fully explored the importance of 
linguistics and language patterns as a 
function in reading but we know enough 
to realize that familiarity with the idiom 
is significant. (In this connection I would 
like to see considerably more done with 
Taylor's Cloz procedure as a measure of 
comprehension.) A simple illustration is 
the ability of most adults to interpret the 
sentence, “He dies to me again when 
spoken of,” and the inability of most 
immature readers, say junior and senior 
high school students, to interpret it 
adequately. 

This being the case, that the business 
trainee thinks logically and in the idiom 
of English, the function of training is to 
help the trainee use these two skills to 
the highest possible level of his ability. 
This may seem an elementary observation, 
but if there is one point of agreement 
among those who do this kind of training, 
it is that many otherwise alert, competent 
people have these tools but fail to use 
them adequately. This is one of the im- 
portant functions of the instructor: get- 
ting the able reader to use what skills 
he has. 

In addition, the trainee must become 
aware that the manner in which he uses 
these skills varies depending upon his 
purpose and the material, hence he must 
develop flexibility. This is a sine qua non. 
But this is far more easily said than done. 


I tossed this idea at a group of psychology 
students last month in order to check on 
the statement from Wilking of Harvard 
that most college students lack this flexi- 
bility. I found from my very informal 
survey of this group of 82 students, most 
of whom were second semester freshmen, 
that the majority, at least on the task as I 
presented it, were fairly flexible. We do 
not obtain such favorable results with our 
management trainees, however. True, the 
procedure has not been rigidly standard- 
ized nor subjected to statistical analysis 
but empirical observation of the evidence 
indicates that even after training there is 
much to be desired. (Under Point 5 I 
have included the names of two tests 
which purport to measure this skill.) 


Point 2. Reading Training for Industry 
Requires Only a Small Part of the 
Well-Trained Therapist's Repertoire 


Since a) most trainees may be assumed 
to have developed good reasoning ability, 
a broad vocabulary, and adequate lan- 
guage skills and since b) most trainees 
come into the program to improve the 
reading of factual material, the task of the 
instructor is twofold: first, to improve 
already present comprehension skills and 
second, to develop flexibility of approach. 

This statement lends itself to criticism. 
In the first place, trainees possess the three 
skills listed above in varying degree and 
insofar as these fall short of the maximum 
and nearer the minimum, the knowledge 
and skill of the instructor must be more 
extensive. For example, if the trainee has 
poor critical thinking ability, he is going 
to require more assistance in logical rea- 
soning in order to execute some of the 
problems posed to him by difficult reading. 

As to point b) that most trainees come 
to improve their reading of factual 
material. Sooner or later every reading 
instructor feels impelled to assert that 
actually his function is to develop a deep 
love of reading in his group members, 
that the trainee must derive pleasure, must 
feel a satisfaction from axe similar to 
that of the instructor. It is my point that 
this may be true but it does not necessarily 
signify here. It could very well be the 
“hidden persuader” — and I am of the 
opinion that for both instructor and 
trainee this is the case—but it is not one 
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of the overt aims of most industrial pro- 
grams. Furthermore, a program is better 
for omitting any suggestion that this may 
be the case. 

If we then assume the conditions, it 
becomes obvious that much that the in- 
structor must know about reading, the 
bed-rock material, is the hidden part of 
the iceberg and does not necessarily ap- 
pear in the training sessions. 


Point 3. We Need a Good Test of the 
Reading Skills of the Business Trainee 


This is an area which appears to have 
stimulated little research. In 1937 Buswell 
devised a rather long and involved test 
for the adult population in his study. Its 
applicability to the general population may 
not have been inappropriate but its form 
made it of limited use for business. Re- 
cently Hafter at DePaul published the 
Commerce Test designed for students in 
the School of Commerce of that univer- 
sity. I know of no other standardized test 
which approaches the problem. 

The explanation for this blind spot lies 
partly in the fact that no one stands to 
gain anything financially from such a ven- 
ture. In this welter of tests that are pres- 
ently being published, a reading test for 
industrial use has a limited market. In the 
first place, the population that could use 
it is small and second, only a small frac- 
tion of that population is interested at 
present. The result has been that although 
training of adults has burgeoned within 
the past ten years, no one has taken the 
pains to devise a measuring instrument 
which is valid and useful. 

What is a valid and useful reading test 
for the able adult? At the outset, it must 
have face validity, that is, it must look 
like a reading test for adults. The Coop- 
erative English C2, Reading Test is a 
good example of a test that, while it is 
superior as a test for the student popula- 
tion, threatens by its academic, psycho- 
logical format. Second, such a test must 
have content validity; it must test what 
it purports to test. The catch here is in 
the criterion, I presume. Maybe we do not 
really agree on what the criterion of a 
good reader in business and industry 
really is. Since we do not know what we 
are looking for, how can we test for it? 
I would suggest that empirically we 
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expect the good reader to be able to do 
the following: 

1. Identify the significant details. 

2. Discover the central thought. 

3. Draw accurate conclusions and 

inferences. 

4. Interpret the writer's ideas into 

his own thinking. 
And we expect him to do this in a mini- 
mum amount of time with little error. 
Hence a good reading test must measure 
these five skills. 

What this does not say is that although 
management training directors need this 
kind of precise measuring instrument, 
they want to be able to administer it in 
about fifteen minutes without pain to 
their personnel! This is probably what 
deters all of us from giving time and 
energy to such a necessary project. 


Point 4. Personality May Help or Hinder 
the Trainee As Is the Case in Most 
Learning Situations 

In any training program whether in 
elementary school or college there are 
always those who do not respond to train- 
ing. We who work with adults encounter 
them, too. We are aware that failure to 
achieve is the product of many factors. 
Health, educational background, training 
methods, transitory environmental factors, 
purpose, need—these are a few. Included 
among them is surely the constellation of 
personality factors of the reader. We all 
have acquaintance with the trainee who is 
overly cautious, who is afraid to take 
chances with the novel and strange. This 
person hugs his ineffective reading habits 
to his heart and as a consequence makes 
little if any progress. 

Smith working with college students— 
and I see no reason why this cannot be 
applied to business and industry as well— 
divided his population on two axes, 
permeable — impermeable and stable — 
anxious. He then developed varying tech- 
niques for instruction of these types. I 
believe Smith feels this has been a useful 
procedure. 

Arthur Gates" in 1941 concluded that 
“there is no single personality pattern 
characteristic of reading failure’ and ‘‘no 
~ 1Arthur Gates, “The Role of Personality Mal- 


adjustment in Reading Disability,” Pedagogical 


Seminary, LIX (1941), 77-83. 
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proved one-to-one relationship between 
any one type of adjustment difficulty and 
type of reading difficulty.” Holmes? found 
the same general conclusions still appli- 
cable in 1959. 

You will observe that these findings 
do not indicate that the reading instructor 
may safely ignore personality variables 
when teaching. They simply dispel the 
hope that one may categorize personality 
characteristics and match them with read- 
ing ability. In short, they indicate that 
we are to continue now as in the past to 
be aware of the presence of certain ten- 
dencies in our students and to meet them 
with the techniques which we find useful. 


Point 5. Accurate Evaluation of Results 
Has Never Really Been Consummated 

This point, coupled with Point 3, is 
really an indictment of the professional 
status of this phase of adult education. 
In the Alice-in-Wonderland world of 
reading here is a true Mad Hatter’s Tea 
Party. Our ostensible goal is to make the 
trainee a more effective reader. Presum- 
ably the skills I have suggested under 
Point 3 are some of the skills required 
for effective reading. But do we measure 
these? Look at any of the “results of 
training” in any article describing a train- 
ing course and what you invariably find 
is a table giving rates on a timed reading 
selection before and after training with 
some kind of sop to the conscience of the 
trainer in the way of a comprehension 
check on the material read. We call this 
on efficiency score or an effectiveness 
score or some other such name. I blush 
at our naivete! 

Or I would if I thought we really be- 
lieved we were measuring reading effec- 
tiveness by this device. No one of us is 
simple-minded enough to think that such 
a measurement is accurate. We know that 
what we are saying by such tables is that 
this reader can cover more words at the 
close of training—5SO per cent, 60 per 
cent, 90 per cent, 140 per cent, as the 
case may ™ than he could before train- 
ing and that he can answer correctly as 
many questions on the content as he could 
before training, or one or two more, or 

"Eli M. Bower and Jack A. Holmes, “Emotional 
actors and Academic Achievement,” Review of 


Lp itional Research, XXIX (December 1959), 
529-544, 


one or two fewer. Simply this and nothing 
more. And if we are really honest, we go 
one step farther and indicate that this is 
true only at the level of difficulty of the 
test used. 

If flexibility of approach coupled with 
accuracy of content derived is our goal, 
we should at the least try to measure for 
this. In an attempt to do this Spache and 
Berg at the University of Florida and 
McDonald at Marquette have constructed 
their flexibility tests. These are an im- 
provement on the pre-post which often 
measure merely how well the testee ad- 
justs to a new situation rather than how 
well he reads. 

Without having done much thus far to 
improve the situation myself, I would like 
to suggest something in the nature of the 
in-basket technique, which in turn is 
simply an encapsulated critical incident 
technique. This method might have merit 
although I can foresee no valid way to 
standardizing the content of such a 
measuring device. 

As I consider these five observations 
on my assigned topic, I hasten to conclude, 
knowing full well that due to the limita- 
tions of the situation, I have presented 
a narrow and pedestrian view A oat wy 
May heaven and the IRA officers pity my 
plight and in some future time permit me 
to discuss reading as I have experienced it. 


b. Meeting the Demands of a College 
Curriculum—Reading in Thought and 
Action 


BYRON H. VANROEKEL 


There are those (usually college profes- 
sors) who are confident that the major 
deterrent to high order academic achieve- 
ment in colleges and universities is the 
general prevalence of ill-prepared second- 
ary school graduates. English professors, 
and others, complain of the large numbers 
of college students who use written Eng- 
lish in an unacceptable fashion. There is 
rather general dissatisfaction with the 
level of achievement in spelling (prob- 
ably because errors in spelling are more 
readily discernible than less conspicuous 
violations of conventions wi written 
English). Less frequently one hears com- 
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plaints about the quality of secondary 
school preparation in other subject matter 
areas (perhaps because incompetence in 
mathematics or chemistry, for instance, 
has little or no direct bearing on achieve- 
ment in, say, the arts or humanities). 


The reading competence of college stu- 
dents receives its share of critical attention. 
Surveys suggest that college students ex- 
press greater concern about inability to 
read effectively than about incompetence 
in mathematics or English composition. 
Professional journals, magazines and 
newspapers carry the opinions of adults 
on the caliber of reading competence 
among those of post elementary school 
age. Reading instruction in the elementary 
schools has received its share of the 
blame. Whatever the validity of the pre- 
vious statements, none strike at the heart 
of the problem. 

Problems in reading among college stu- 
dents are somewhat akin to problems of 
written expression. Among those who ex- 
press opinions, a majority apparently agree 
that a problem exists but no one seems to 
have identified the problem in more than 
a general way. We agree that the quality 
of written work submitted by college stu- 
dents is substandard but those who sup- 
posedly are best qualified to judge quality 
of written expression have reached only 
general agreement on standards of good 
writing. Likewise, we agree many college 
students do not read effectively but we 
fail to define effective reading, except in 
general terms. 

This paper proposes, as an attack on the 
problem, that we examine what the stu- 
dent already does well when he enters 
college. Then let us examine what he 
must do well to meet the demands of a 
college curriculum. The function of the 
college reading program, then, will be to 
help the student attain competence in that 
which he does not do well. 


The Entering College Student 


The entering college student is a 
reasonably select individual. He is most 
likely to be from the upper fifty per cent 
of his high school graduating class. We 
know a good deal about his reading ability. 
We talk about him as an average or as a 
typical student but recognize there are 


large differences in reading proficiency 
within his group. 

A college freshman who cannot recog- 
nize most of the words on a printed page 
is relatively rare. An unpublished study 
identified fourteen students with serious 
limitations in sight vocabulary and word- 
attack skills from a population slightly 
exceeding 4,600 freshmen. 

The least facile freshman reader uses 
approximately 23/4 minutes, on an average, 
to read the typical 460 word textbook 
page; the more fluent reader will cover 
the same page in half that time. A typical 
college freshman will maintain an average 
reading rate slightly in excess of 250 
words per minute. 

Taking the sum total of the facts, ideas, 
and opinions on a printed page, there will 
be an approximate one to one ratio be- 
tween what a typical college freshman 
learns and what he fails to learn in a 
single reading. 

The true size of individual vocabularies 
of college undergraduates is much larger 
than it is generally believed to be. The 
words the college undergraduate knows 
how to use properly in his speaking and 
writing are in general the words he recog- 
nizes readily when he reads. His vocab- 
ulary, on an average, includes 61,000 
basic words plus 96,000 derivative words 
for a total of about 157,000 words. 

A majority of college students admit 
to some type of reading problem. Usually 
they classify their problems as follows: 
they complain of reading too slowly (they 
could, in general, read more rapidly with 
no reduction in effectiveness); they say 
they fail to comprehend much of what 
they read (this may mean they do not 
memorize the right things or they lack the 
power of attention or any number of 
things); and, they express a need for far 
more effective study procedures. 


The College Student's Problem 


In a sense, reading instruction in col- 
leges and universities may be considered 
corrective in nature. Some students read 
so slowly that a total reading assignment 
of any substance is rarely completed. Some 
demonstrate faulty mechanical habits such 
as lip movements and whispering. Many 
acquire substantially less than adequate 
understanding of daily assignments. 
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Others tend te memorize the words of the 
author; a form of verbalization, as it were. 

In another sense, reading instruction 
for college students may be considered 
developmental. In general, there is little 
improvement in basic reading skills once 
systematic instruction in such skills ceases. 
Usually, the curriculum in junior and 
senior high school does not provide for 
formal instruction in basic reading skills. 
There is every reason to believe that 
effective reading in the secondary schools 
and colleges requires attainments beyond 
that which is usually achieved in elemen- 
tary schools. 

Although systematic instruction in read- 
ing beyond the elementary grades is in- 
creasing, a majority of post elementary 
school pupils do not, at the moment, 
receive such instruction. Then too, the 
setting in post elementary school reading 
classes does not favor the teaching of 
skills specific to the various subject matter 
areas, — in a general way. The most 
meaningful situation in which to teach 
reading skills specific to reading biological 
materials is probably in the setting of the 
biology class. 

The question, then, is: What reading 
skills are essential to meeting the demands 
of a college curriculum and which of these 
are most responsive to systematic instruc- 
tion in college reading classes ? 

1. One of the essentials of good read- 
ing is a conscious utilization of 
previous experience with the subject 
at hand. Obviously, one cannot 
attach significance to symbols with- 
out previous experience but the 
reader, in practice, rarely is con- 
scious of the process involved. 
One of the daatinen of reading 
instruction in high school and col- 
lege would be to develop an aware- 
ness, on the part of the student, of 
the significance of previous experi- 
ence in the reading act. Specifically, 
students should be instructed to 
approach each reading assignment 
with the question, “What previous 
academic experience and what pat- 
terns of thought will I need to 
accomplish the express purpose of 
the reading assignment at hand?” 
Inherent in each of the subject 
matter areas are certain character- 


istics and technical vocabulary 
specific to that subject matter area. 
Reading classes in high school and 
college can develop cognizance of 
the specificity of reading skills in 
the subject matter areas. Mastery of 
the specific skills is more likely to 
come from experience in the subject 
matter fields (perhaps due to in- 
creased background in the subject 
matter fields themselves). 

A rather universal feeling among 
college students is the need to “get 
the grade” in course work. To ex- 
press it in terms of reading assign- 
ments, students must remember the 
essential facts and learn to differen- 
tiate between the significant and the 
non-significant. To the student this 
often means learning what the pro- 
fessor is most likely to ask on the 
examination. Assuming that profes- 
sors ask only for the significant, 
how can we help students identify 
that which may be so Classified ? 
Developing skill in the identifica- 
tion of the significant is no easy 
matter, for two reasons: (1) To 
discern that which is important re- 
quires at least some educational 
background in the subject matter at 
hand. The uninitiated has neither 
accumulated the fund of knowledge 
nor developed the thought patterns 
essential to this task. (2) If content 
examinations and workbooks for 
high school subjects are a fair index 
of the kind of learning which is 
— in secondary schools, then 
college students will have had little 
Or no previous experience in differ- 
entiating between the significant 
and the non-significant. In a sense, 
it is simply a matter of practice or 
rather, lack of practice. 

The solution is not quick in forth- 
coming. It takes time to build back- 
ground and habits of thought 
peculiar to a subject matter area. It 
also takes time to break habits of 
long standing. One can expect some 
degree of competence when assign- 
ments provide for practice in that 
in which competence is sought. But 
these are among the purposes of a 
college education. 
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The college professor is probably 
most interested in the application 
of knowledge. This is not to be 
misconstrued as connotating prag- 
matism in the usual sense of the 
word. The application may be 
theoretical. In essence, the reader is 
expected to see relationships be- 
tween the various aspects presented 
in regard to a problem and then to 
use these relationships to clarify his 
thinking on the | pce Perhaps 
this is a matter of problem solving. 
In the biological sciences, this may 
mean an application of Mendelian 
wa” og to problems of human 
eredity. In economics, it may be 
the interpretation of a theoretical 
framework for analyzing the ideas 
which guide an affluent society. In a 
beginning astronomy course, it may 
simply be the application of 
ordinary astronomical data to the 
identification of the planets. 

To be in the swing of things, we 
often say that every teacher should 
teach reading. In this instance, there 


is more truth than poetry. Unless 
we provide problem-solving situa- 
tions, we can hardly expect com- 
petence in problem solving. If one 


of the objectives of the social 
sciences is an understanding of cause 
and effect relationship, then the 
social sciences must provide situa- 
tions which call for an understand- 
ing of cause and effect relationships. 
There is, without doubt, a positive 
relationship between competence in 
problem solving and the degree to 
which problem solving is taught. 
Finally, the efficient reader should 
be a critical reader, at least so col- 
lege professors profess. The student 
is expected to judge the accuracy of 
what he reads, its relevancy and its 
value, all in accordance with the 
purpose for which reading is being 
done. Critical reading is more than 
a matter of methodology; it is, in 
part, a matter of attitude and educa- 
tional background. 

Even a casual observer is aware of 
the inclination of the learner to 
accept what he sees in print as truth. 
This may be a somewhat natural 


result of the emphasis, in our edu- 
cational system, on the importance 
of documentation. Whatever the 
cause, the inclination to accept the 
printed page as a bearer of truth 
is not likely to foster a critical 
approach. The first step may be one 
of developing a change in attitude; 
to aie a feeling that every- 
thing in print is not necessarily true. 
The act of judging assumes knowl- 
edge of that which is being judged. 
Critical reading is a matter of 
judging. One can hardly judge the 
accuracy of the content of a phys- 
iology book without some previous 
knowledge of physiology. Educa- 
tional background, then, is a factor 
in critical reading. 

There, too, is a method in critical 
reading. College reading classes 
would be hard put to help students 
accumulate the educational back- 
ground to read critically in all sub- 
ject matter areas. But students can 
be taught how to seek sources 
whereby the accuracy of printed 
materials can be judged. The latter 
is well within the province of col- 
lege reading classes. 

The ultimate aim of college reading 
classes, in fact of a college education, is 
the development of a level of intellectual 
maturity which enables a student to deal 
with printed materials of great variety and 
pes rg In part, this is a matter of 
maturation and intellectual development. 
About this college reading classes can, in 
general, do no more than other college 
classes. Another part is the development 
of mature reading skills to meet the 
demands of a college curriculum. Herein 
lies the function of college reading 
instruction. 


c. Air Force Reading Instruction in the 
Aerospace Age 


Lt. CoL. WINSTON M. EsTEs 


The Air Force officer in the aerospace 
age is a rather specialized breed of man, 
and is becoming even more so as tech- 
nology opens up new vistas. There is some 
justification for saying that about the only 
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thing he has in common with his fellow 
officers is the overall mission itself. With- 
in the ranks is a bewildering array of skills 
and talents, from nuclear research officers 
to food service officers. There are pilots 
and navigators of everything that flies, 
from helicopters to strategic bombers. 
There are doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
accountants, photographers, psychologists, 
chemists, engineers and management 
analysts. The official classification manual 
lists 155 basic officer skills, most of which 
are further divided into specialized areas. 
Some Air Force officers have skills their 
fathers never dreamed of (and still do not 
understand), and I am convinced that 
many will learn skills not yet discovered, 
needed, or even thought about. Therefore, 
if one were to ask what sort of reading 
Air Force officers are required to do, the 
answer would be long, involved, and 
somewhat unbelievable. 

But their varied skills do not reflect the 
entire problem. The Air Force officer often 
feels swamped with material that has 
nothing to do with his specialty. The 
day-to-day administration of an office or 
2 unit, if not kept in balance can occupy 
his time to the detriment of his own 

ial skill. He cannot escape from the 
bulletins, correspondence, 
ficial matters and red tape that cross his 
desk daily. To all that, add his profes- 
sional reading—material not in either 
category—that broadens and develops 
him, but is not an absolute requirement 
of his job. To an outsider, the Air Force 
officer's reading requirements are apt to 
look like a hodge-podge. 

When surveying the reading require- 
ments in panorama, a great need is obvious 
almost immediately: the means to help the 
Air Force officer read better and more 
efhciently merely so that he can cover the 
reading requirements built into his pro- 
fession. Should this be a concern of the 
military services? Perhaps not. It would 
be comfortable, however unrealistic, to 
close our eyes and say that reading im- 
provement is the province of education. 
Yet, when we entered into the aerospace 
age, we undertook the obligation to equip 
our people to operate in it with intelli- 
gence, understanding, and a broader scope 
of knowledge than the military man had 
heretofore been required to have. So the 


culations, 


modern Air Force officer who literally 
rushed from the jet age to the atomic age 
to the space age, all within his professional 
lifetime, finds himself hard pressed to 
keep abreast of developments inside his 
own profession. So whether or not teach- 
ing him to read better is rightfully a 
responsibility of the Air Force, the fact 
remains that he has a monumental reading 
task, and needs help. 

To provide that help, Air University 
began a Reading Improvement Program 
in 1948, designed to improve reading 
speed, comprehension, and adaptability. 
It is a basic course and has been enor- 
mously successful in terms of individual 
response, motivation, interest, and con- 
tagious effect. Between 2,000 and 2,500 
students per year take the 23-hour course 
in a facility with 99 Reading Rate Con- 
trollers, two full-time technicians, and an 
unlimited supply of books and periodicals. 

To understand the impact of the Read- 
ing Improvement Course, however, one 
must understand Air University. Located 
at Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, it is 
the seat of professional education in the 
USAF, and is appropriately called the 
educational, doctrinal, and research center 
of the Air Force. A major air command, 
it employs one unified system to make 
available to Air Force officers the knowl- 
edge and abilities essential for increasingly 
important command and staff positions. 

To fulfill its far-reaching educational 
mission, Air University operates colleges, 
schools, institutes, and supporting agen- 
cies. Officers of all ranks and from 
all levels of command attend the War 
College, Command and Staff College, 
Squadron Officers School, Academic In- 
structor and Allied Officer School, War- 
fare Systems School, and Institute of 
Technology. An Extension Course Insti- 
tute has an enrollment of 370,000, and 
the Air Force Reserve Officer Training 
Course (ROTC) program directed by Air 
University, operates at 173 universities 
and colleges throughout the United States 
and Puerto Rico. 

During a calendar year approximately 
5,000 officers pass through Maxwell Air 
Force Base as students in one school or 
another. At any one time there are about 
2,000 officers on the Base in a student 
status, which is but an interlude, although 
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an important one, in the Air Force officer's 
life. en he attends school, he takes 
time out from his specialty, whether it is 
piloting a B-52 Bomber or commanding 
a radar site in the Arctic. It is difficult to 
find an officer in the USAF who has not 
attended, or is not planning to attend, 
one of the schools in the Air University 
system. 

Consequently, Maxwell AFB is an ideal 
location for a Reading Improvement 
Course. The officer is in an academic en- 
vironment and away from the pressures of 
his regular job. He has the time to take 
stock of himself and to see wherein there 
is a deficiency, and more important, he 
has the opportunity to correct it. The 
Reading Improvement Course is voluntary, 
is taken during off-duty hours, is indi- 
vidually administered and non-scheduled, 
and none of the schools give credit for 
the course. 

We do not have time to philosophize 
and theorize any more than is necessary 
to motivate the standards and to introduce 
them to the course. We put a lot of 
emphasis on the introductory hour, which 
is scheduled as a platform presentation in 
most of the schools. It is almost “a com- 
mercial” in its — and is pitched 
on a personal level. We explain the read- 
ing process, how an efficient reader saves 
himself time, thereby enabling him to do 
his job better. We give the Harvard 
Comprehension Test C so that each stu- 
dent can see for himself how well he reads 
and comprehends. Then we explain our 
facilities, schedules, and invite everyone 
to enroll. The response has never poe 
disappointing. 

The success of our program must be 
measured by the individual himself. We 
try for no overall average increase or 
minimum improvement levels. Right or 
wrong, we have no particular interest in 
the spectacular. Although we _— boast 
about the person who increased his read- 
ing speed to 2,000 or 2,500 words per 
minute, we know that it is not on such 
examples that our — rests or that 
our future depends. We want to increase 
each man’s reading efficiency within the 
limits of his own capabilities. If, for Lt. 
Smith that means his top speed is 500 
words per minute and for Maj. Jones 
1,000 words per minute, then those are 


our goals and we are happy when we 
reach them. In other words, we treat each 
student separately rather than as a statistic 
on a chart, and we attach no particular 
significance to “class achievements,” or 
progress en masse. 

Because our students are not on the base 
for extended periods of time, we rarely 
have an opportunity to test for retention 
beyond a six or seven month period, and 
we have no means for charting their 
progress after they leave us. It is no exag- 
geration to say that our former students 
are scattered all over the globe, and if all 
ee well, they will even be in space 

fore long. To reassemble them in 
appreciable numbers is not feasible. 

What do reading laboratory students 
read? We stock our shelves with titles 
taken primarily from the Air Force Pro- 
fessional Reading Guide, an excellent 
document compiled and kept up to date 
by our Research Studies Institute, and 
distributed through the USAF. The books 
cover a wide range of subjects—biog- 
raphy, economics, government, world and 
military history, management, public re- 
lations, science—all recommended reading 
for the officer's own development. We 
offer little that is light and entertaining 
for pastime reading. In this manner, we 
achieve a bonus effect in that we stimulate 
an interest in the Air Force's professional 
reading program. Our comprehension 
selections are mostly taken from the Air 
University Quarterly Review, a profes- 
sional journal written on about a grade 
13 or 14 level of readability. 

I wish I could say that with all our 
resources the Air Force has turned up 
something new in reading instruction, but 
we have not. I would like to report that 
our research into the field of reading im- 
provement has uncovered a new concept 
or new truth, but it has not. I can say, 
however, that our experience with the Air 
Force officer of today has pointed up one 
thing for us, and in turn, for you: the 
need for emg reading instruction some- 
where before they enter the Air Force. 
This is not to say that their reading train- 
ing has been bad or inadequate. Yet, the 
Air University program has served thou- 
sands of officers who have felt the need 
to learn to read better. Look for a moment 
at the picture. 
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Air Force officers are adults who have 
chosen the Air Force for a career as 
deliberately as you have chosen teaching 
and others have chosen science or the arts. 
They are launched on their careers just as 
surely and with as much purpose as the 
lawyer who hangs out his shingle. On the 
face of it, one might expect them to have 
mastered the basic skills. Still they come 
to us for assistance in the most basic of 
skills—reading. 

I am not too sure we should be teaching 
reading improvement at the taxpayer's 
expense. But we do it because the need is 
genuine, and the USAF profits in the long 
run. The ideal would be for us to have 
officers who are efficient readers before 
they enter the service, or officers who do 
not need the training. But we still get 
officers by the hundreds who have never 
been exposed to such a thing as reading 
improvement. In one sampling of 1,469 
students enrolled in the reading program, 
only 116 had previous training and about 
5 of that number listed the Air University 
program as their previous training. 

There is no central authority that 
directs reading training in the Air Force. 
That is why Air University might use one 
method of instruction while another 
command might use another. We do 
know, however, that inasmuch as Air 
University draws its students from all over 
the Air Force, its Reading Improvement 
Program has a chain reaction effect. We 
know this because of the many requests 
we get from our former students, asking 
for assistance in establishing reading 
laboratories on a limited scale at their 
bases. The services we can perform in this 
manner are gratifying to us, and we like 
to feel that we have been instrumental in 
raising the level of reading efficiency 
throughout the military world. 

With man’s constant quest for knowl- 
edge, and the rapid rate at which he finds 
it, the reading problem in the Air Force 
promises to continue to grow. To keep 
abreast of the world in which he lives and 
defends, the Air Force officer finds him- 
self strapped for time. Time is his big 
opponent. The objective of our Reading 
Improvement Program is to help him meet 
that opponent and deal with it on at least 
equal terms. 


11. The Use of Television 


a. Can Teachers Learn About 
Individualized Reading Instruction 
Through Educational Television? 


LYMAN C. HUNT, JR. 


An extensive study to determine the 
value of a televised program series on 
reading instruction for teachers has been 
conducted at The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity Reading Center. A committee of 
public school teachers and persons with 
special training in reading, TV produc- 
tion, and educational research composed 
the research team. 


Previously, educational TV has been 
beamed intensively and extensively in the 
direction of the classroom teacher's stu- 
dents. The threefold aim in this project 
has been to: 1) use educational TV 
specifically for teachers; 2) use TV and 
reading instruction together, understand- 
ing full well that reading instruction in 
the best sense is a highly personal affair 
between teacher and student; 3) present 
the newer practices of reading instruction 
as developed in the individualized ap- 
proach to reading. 

The research aspect of the project be- 
came a matter of studying the responses 
of teachers and parents to a TV program 
series on individualized reading instruc- 
tion. The responses of teachers in terms 
of observed classroom performance were 
of primary importance. 

Decisions on Research Design: Several 
major decisions had to be made early in 
the life of the project. 

The TV series was to consist of weekly 
half-hour programs telecast over a fifteen- 
week period. The series was to run be- 
tween January 23 and April 30, 1960, on 
Saturday morning at 9:00 over the com- 
mercial station WFBG-TV, Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. This schedule was arranged 
to permit gathering data prior to and 
following the TV series. Fifteen was the 
maximum number of programs which 
could be scheduled in the time between 
Christmas vacation and closing of schools. 

The individual elementary teacher, re- 
sponsible for daily reading instruction in 
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the classroom, was the potential viewer 
of the program series. Willingness on the 
part of the teacher to participate under 
conditions of research was the essential 
selection factor. 

Six classroom teachers (one for each 
grade) who utilized to a high degree pro- 
cedures and practices identified with indi- 
vidualized reading were to present the TV 
demonstrations. Children were selected 
from the teacher's own classroom. 

The decision of greatest consequence, 
however, was that all teachers participating 
in the research project would subject them- 
selves to chance assignment in either a 
viewing or a non-viewing group. It was 
only through chance assignment of teach- 
ers to one of the four experimental teacher 
groups that the effectiveness of the TV 
series could be appraised. A four-cell 
experimental design emerged. 

I. View TV—Send weekly report about 
classroom activities. 

II. View TV—Send no weekly report 
about classroom activities. 

Ill. Do not view TV—Send weekly 


report about classroom activities. 
IV. Do not view TV—Send no weekly 


report about classroom activities. 


Evaluative Measures 

A major problem was to determine the 
degree to which the TV program series 
could cause teachers to move toward an 
individualized approach to teaching read- 
ing. Any measures which were to be used 
to detect change had to be consistent with 
the goals of the individualized reading 
program. Accordingly, it became neces- 
sary to employ measuring devices which 
would translate responses into scores in 
order that comparisons could be made. 
Such measures were not available and, 
therefore, had to be constructed. 

Three evaluative measures were de- 
veloped to be used with participating 
teachers: 1) an observation scale; 2) a 
teacher's self-report; and 3) a teacher's 
attitude scale. All measures dealt with 
three general phases of reading instruc- 
tion: 1) instructional procedures; 2) 
variety and utilization of materials; 3) 
organization, atmosphere, and manage- 
ment of the classroom. 


An Observation of a 
Teacher's Reading Program 


A scale which would enable an on- 
looker to record the observable com- 
ponents of a teacher's reading program 
was constructed. Items were developed 
which dealt with such components as 
selection of material in oral and silent 
reading, vocabulary development, teacher- 
pupil response to material, the kinds of 
questions asked, and activities growing 
out of reading. 

Only components which could be 
observed during a single class period were 
included in the scale. The characteristic 
classroom practices listed under each com- 
ponent of reading instruction represented 
the extremes of the basal textbook ap- 
proach and the individualized approach as 
well as the means between. With the 
completed scale being used as a way of 
recording what occurred in a classroom 
situation, each teacher in the viewing and 
non-viewing groups was observed during 
one reading class period both before and 
after the TV program series. 


The Teacher's Self-Report 


To supplement the observation scale, a 
measure entitled “A Teacher's Self-Report 
on Teaching Reading’’ was constructed. 
No item was included which would not 
help in differentiating the basal textbook 
program from the individualized reading 
program. In its final form, the self- -report 
was a check-list of 21 items which covered 
program characteristics already used in the 
observation scale plus additional items 
which could not have been evaluated in 
50 minutes of observation by one staff 
observer. Practices to be checked fell in 
areas such as basal reading texts and 
workbooks, record-keeping, group and 
individual conferences, skills, creative 
activities, oral and silent reading. 


The Teacher's Attitude Scale 


Since one basic function of the TV 
program series was to bring about a more 
favorable attitude toward the individu- 
alized approach to reading, some scale was 
necessary by which the attitude of a 
teacher could be measured before and 
after the TV program series. ““A Teacher's 
Attitude Toward Teaching Reading” was 
developed for this purpose. 
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Under six major headings dealing with 
instructional practices identified both with 
individualized and basal programs, 33 
separate items were written in the final 
form of the scale which were favorable or 
unfavorable toward individualized ap- 
proaches to teaching reading. Responses 
were to be made on a five-point scale 
from strongly agree to strongly disagree. 
Thus in a self-administering-type measure, 
attitudes could be indicated easily in a 
relatively short time. 


Principles Basic to Individualized 
Reading Program 

There are principles basic to the Indi- 
vidualized Reading Program which can 
be described. These principles differentiate 
the more eibiddeal appa to reading 
instruction from the basal text program. 


1. Children select their own reading 
materials depending on their interests, 
purposes, and facility in reading; 

2. Children read their books at a rate 
which their purposes, preferences and 
proficiences permit; 

3. Children show responsibility for 
learning gained through reading. Each 
individual shows to what degree he 
has become involved in learning from 
his reading and can be helped, guided 
and taught by the teacher at this point. 
This can be done by means of the personal 
contacts the teacher makes through 
conferences: 

a) with an individual child; 

b) with a small group about the 
same book; 

c) with a small group in which each 
child has read a different book; 

d) with the class as a whole. 


4. Skill development takes place in the 
situation and at the time it is needed. As 
it becomes evident that a child is ready to 
be taught a skill or helped to improve or 
refine one he already has partially de- 
veloped, the teacher provides for such 
learnings at the time of need or by assign- 
ing the child to a small group which will 
meet soon for such a purpose. In this way, 
skills which the child learns naturally by 
himself are not belabored in the group 
and valuable time can be used for those 
skills in which the child needs help. 

5. Many kinds of creative expression 


through art or writing come as outgrowths 
of this kind of reading program. The 
degree of a child’s involvement in the 
story and the form of ——— he elects 
will in part determine the creative effort 
of the child. 


The TV Program Series 


The function of the TV program series 
was to illustrate these principles through 
a series of TV demonstrations. Respon- 
sibility for a program “ready to go’ each 
Saturday morning fell to the program 
hostess, Mrs. Phyllis Parkin. Material for 
each program was selected right from the 
classroom as teacher and boys and girls 
worked together in reading. Once the 
general theme for a program was deter- 
mined, teacher and hostess roughed out a 
plan for the presentation. 

The general program format was as 
follows: In a brief introduction, the pro- 
gram hostess described what was to take 
place. Then in the simulated classroom of 
the TV studio, the teacher, working with 
six to eight children, illustrated whatever 
phase or phases of an_ individualized 
reading program had been decided upon. 
As the teacher worked with the boys and 
girls before the camera, the hostess 
occasionally interjected interpretive com- 
ments. Following the demonstration of 
approximately twenty minutes’ duration, 
a brief summary of salient points was 
given by the hostess. Usually the half 
hour was concluded with a concise descrip- 
tion or explanation of the central issue of 
the program by the Project Director. As 
each program was televised, it was also 
kinescoped so that non-viewing pattic- 
ipants could view the series after all the 
data had been collected. 

Following each weekly telecast, re- 
sponses to certain questions were sent in 
by a number of project participants. Non- 
viewing teachers in one quadrant of the 
study answered general questions relating 
to their classroom instruction in reading. 
Of course, they could not comment on TV 
programs. Viewing teachers in a second 
quadrant answered the same questions. 
Any comments relating to TV programs 
from this latter group were unsolicited. 
Weekly reports served as a secondary 
variable in order to assess effect of partic- 
ipation in the research project. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


The basic question of the project was 
whether or not the TV series had 
influenced teachers to incorporate practices 
associated with individualized reading 
into their reading program. 

At the close of the TV series, when the 
necessary measures had been administered 
for a second time, all information was 
allocated to the proper and particular pool 
for each teacher group. A careful examina- 
tion of the information was made accord- 
ing to analysis of covariance techniques. 
Every comparison made among and be- 
tween viewing and non-viewing groups 
indicated that the TV program series had 
a highly significant impact on reading in- 
struction practices. 

The following conclusions seem jus- 
tified: 

1. Differences between the basal text- 
book mg and the individualized 
program for reading instruction can be 
precisely defined and described. 

2. Evaluative measures, sufficiently pre- 
cise to reflect differences in the two ap- 
proaches to reading instruction, have been 
developed. 

3. A TV program series, demonstrating 
a of individualized reading, has 

ad a significant influence on: 

a) observed classroom performance 
of teachers 

b) teachers’ own reports of class- 
room procedures 

c) teachers’ attitudes toward indi- 
vidualized reading 

4. Writing weekly reports indicated 
nothing significant in terms of measure- 
ment but did substantiate the influence of 
TV on teacher practices. 

Of special significance is the fact that 
teachers actually applied in their class- 
rooms reading procedures or practices 
which they saw demonstrated during the 
TV series. It has been clearly demon- 
strated that demonstrations of reading 
instruction for teachers by teachers is 
highly effective. There is a need to think 
seriously about the use of educational TV 
for teachers to promote better reading 
instruction. 

The research reported herein was sup- 
ported by a grant from the United States 


Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 


b. The Cortland TV Reading Project 


RICHARD L. CARNER 


An experimental closed circuit reading 
program has been conducted in Cortland, 
N. Y., for the past two years. The project, 
sponsored by the State of New York and 
supplemented by a Reader's Digest re- 
search fund, had as a major goal the 
exploration of various phases of teaching 
reading through the TV medium. The 
purpose of this report is to present some 
of the more important findings derived 
from this study. 


First Year Study 


The basic objectives of the first year 
program, begun in October 1958, were to 
gather evidence concerning the effective- 
ness of CCTV as a means of teaching 
reading at the elementary level and to 
assess the reactions of pupils to this type 
of instruction. For this purpose it was 
decided to limit the coverage of the TV 
lessons to average readers of the fourth 
and sixth grades. The lessons were tele- 
cast on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days from October to June. Word analysis, 
vocabulary, comprehension, library skills, 
and literature appreciation were empha- 
sized. A variety of commercial and spec- 
ially prepared materials were used for the 
television lessons. 

Two teachers, one from the fourth and 
one from the sixth grade in the Cortland 
elementary schools expressed an interest 
in doing the television teaching. With the 
aid of reading consultants and the studio 
technicians a decision was reached con- 
cerning the basic organization and format 
of the TV lessons. 

In order to provide some comparative 
measures in growth in reading for those 
pupils receiving the television reading 
instruction, a control population from an- 
other community, simnilar in socio-eco- 
nomic status to Cortland, was used. Both 
the experimental and control groups, con- 
sisting of average readers of the fourth 
and sixth grades, were administered the 
reading portions of Forms I and II of the 
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lowa Tests of Basic Skills before and 
after the televised lessons. 

The results of the initial testing indi- 
cated that there were no significant 
differences between both groups in read- 
ing ability. However, based upon intelli- 
gence test results, the control population 
was significantly superior to the TV pupils 
at both grade levels. This finding was 
possibly indicative that the control groups 
were superior in terms of achievement 
potential. 

The time ordinarily devoted to class- 
room instruction in reading was reduced 
by an amount equal to the television view- 
ing time in order to avoid a dispropor- 
tionate emphasis upon reading instruction 
for the TV groups. The control groups 
were provided the same commercial mate- 
rials that were used in the TV lessons. 
Reports indicated that these materials were 
widely used by these pupils. 

Findings: An analysis of the reading 
test results showed that the TV fourth 
graders gained significantly more than the 
controls in vocabulary, comprehension, 
and total reading. The findings for the 
sixth grade were essentially the same, the 
only exception being in the area of com- 
prehension which favored the TV group 
but not significantly so. 

Pupils’ reactions to the television read- 
ing instruction was favorable for the most 
part. For example, most of the pupils felt 
that they were getting more from the TV 
reading lessons than their regular class- 
room instruction. The majority expressed 
the opinion that they enjoyed reading 
classes more when they were given over 
television. In contrast to other studies 
made in this area, relatively few pupils 
indicated that they were doing more inde- 
pendent reading than before the television 
reading lessons. Most of the pupils also 
responded positively toward the talk-back 
system in which they and the teleteacher 
are able to communicate. Lessons in which 
there were guests or other pupils partic- 
ipating appeared to have a strong appeal 
for the children. 

Perhaps one of the major conclusions 
reached as a result of the first year pro- 
gram concerned the teleteachers. During 
the year both of these teachers had the 
dual responsibility of their own class- 
rooms as well as planning for and present- 


ing the TV reading lessons. Clearly, this 
placed an extra burden upon them since 
they were released from their classes for 
just the morning in which they were to go 
before the camera. As anyone with TV 
teaching experience can attest, this was 
perhaps not the most realistic approach 
since this type of instruction requires 
unusually careful planning to accomplish 
the objectives of the lesson within a strict 
time limit. 

Consequently, the plans for the follow- 
ing year included provisions for a full 
time teleteacher who could devote her 
entire attention to the problem of pre- 
paring for and teaching the television 
essons. One of the original teachers was 
subsequently used for this purpose. 

In spite of the many technical and in- 
structional problems that seemed to per- 
petually confront those involved in this 
new venture, the findings of the first year 
appeared to support a cautious but positive 
conclusion that closed circuit television 
can be a potent means for teaching read- 
ing at the elementary level. 


The Second Year Program 


Although the introduction to televised 
reading instruction appeared to be success- 
ful, more questions were raised concern- 
ing this kind of instruction than were 
answered. The experimental aspects of the 
second year program emphasized seeking 
answers to questions which had been pri- 
marily grist for conjecture. This portion 
of the report will be restricted to dealing 
with the answers found to the following 
questions: 

1. Is there evidence to indicate that the 
use of television for the purpose of 
teaching reading reduces the need 
for differential instruction at a 
particular grade level ? 

Do superior, average, or below 
average readers benefit most from 
whole class television instruction? 


Does television instruction main- 
tain its effectiveness over a pro- 
longed period of time? 

What effect do the TV reading 
lessons have upon pupils who 
manifest a strong negative attitude 
toward reading? 


In contrast to the first year, all pupils 
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of the fifth and sixth grades, regardless 
of reading level, received televised reading 
instruction. The average readers of the 
fifth grade were the only group for whom 
the experience was not new. The television 
lessons were received daily instead of 
three times per week as in the previous 
year. The length of the televised lessons 
was reduced somewhat so that the total 
amount of time devoted to televised read- 
ing was about the same as the first year. 
The regular classroom reading lessons 
again were reduced in proportion to the 
time devoted to the TV lessons. 

The lesson content still emphasized the 
development of vocabulary as well as 
word attack skills appropriate to the grade 
levels taught. Also given priority were 
comprehension, library skills, reading 


experiences with literature and, in general, 
encouraging children to do more inde- 
pendent reading. The lessons were aimed 
at the average group at each grade level 
but every classroom teacher had a com- 
plete lesson outline which included sug- 
gestions for supplementary activities or 


reading for the various groups. 

Findings: The results of the first phase 
of the study indicated that the use of 
television does not reduce the need for 
differentiated instruction. Superior, aver- 
age, and below average pupils of the sixth 
grade were used for this portion of the 
experiment since they had no prior experi- 
ence with the medium in reading. Al- 
though one would hypothesize that good 
instruction should increase differences in 
growth, the analysis of covariance in which 
initial reading ability was controlled for 
statistically, showed that the relative gains 
made by all classifications of readers were 
the same. In other words, whole class 
instruction in reading via television ap- 
peared to lead to a general regression 
toward the mean in reading achievement. 

When differences between gains made 
in reading the year prior to the television 
instruction and gains made during the 
year of such instruction were examined 
the regression tendency became very 
apparent. Superior readers made signif- 
icantly smaller gains following the tele- 
vision instruction than in the previous 
year in the areas of vocabulary, compre- 
hension, and total reading. These differ- 
ences were significant at the .01 level. By 


contrast, the below average readers gained 
significantly more than the previous year 
in which there was no television reading 
instruction. The average readers made 
gains within the level of expectancy over 
this period. 

Based upon these findings it would 
5 np safe to conclude that the whole 
class approach in the teaching of reading 
through television benefits some pupils 
and is detrimental to others. Therefore, 
the principle of gearing and pacing in- 
struction to the needs of children is as 
valid for the television medium as it is in 
the regular classroom. 

Another aspect of the study was devoted 
to discovering if there was evidence that 
televised reading instruction became less 
effective over a long period of time. The 
fifth grade average readers had completed 
two consecutive years of this type of 
instruction. As a result a comparison could 
be made between gains made the first and 
second year of this instruction in reading 
achievement. The results show that the 
gains made in comprehension for this 
group were significantly higher the second 
year than the first. Gains made in vocab- 
ulary remained about the same while total 
reading gains favored the second year. 
Therefore, in terms of the lasting power, 
it would appear that televised reading 
instruction did not lose its effectiveness or 
appeal to children over the two years. 


Summary 


Among the major findings of the first 
two years of teaching reading through 
closed circuit television are: 

1. TV pupils, when compared with a 
control population receiving regular class- 
room reading instruction, exceeded the 
controls in the amount of gains made to 
a significant degree. 

2. There is no evidence to support the 
proposition that whole class television 
instruction in reading is equally beneficial 
to all children in the same classroom. 
While television presentations may be 
used for broad coverage in some areas, 
such as music or art, it is not a valid ap- 
proach in teaching reading. The most 
serious negative effect was upon the 
superior readers while the below average 
readers apparently benefited most from 
the experience. 
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3. Children receiving television reading 
lessons over a two year period gained as 
much or more the second year of such 
instruction than the first year. Over this 
limited length of time there is evidence 
to indicate that a so-called “‘novelty”’ effect 
is largely myth and that the holding power 
of instructional TV would quite probably 
be good over a period of years. 

4. There was evidence that more pos- 
itive attitudes toward reading were engen- 
dered by the television reading experience. 
Pupils who were highly negative toward 
reading changed significantly in a positive 
direction. 

As a result of these findings in the use 
of closed circuit television in teaching 
reading, those connected with the project 
are optimistic concerning the future use 
of the medium for instructional purposes. 
However, it is apparent that knowledge 
concerning the effectiveness of TV as an 
instructional tool lags far behind its tech- 
nical perfection as a means of communica- 
tion. To a large measure, the growth of 
educational television will depend upon 
the criteria established through forward 
looking research. 


c. Reading on Open-Circuit TV— 
College and Adult Level 


JAMES SCHIAVONE 


Experience has indicated that the teach- 
ing of reading on open-circuit TV, at the 
adult and college levels, may be adminis- 
tered with maximum effectiveness. 


At the Reading Clinic of the Lindsey 
Hopkins Adult Education Center, we have 
been working with such programs for the 
past two years. These programs have been 
offered to the communities of South 
Florida under the auspices of the Reading 
Clinic and the Dade County Junior Col- 
lege and is broadcast by Miami's educa- 
tional television station, Channel 2. At 
present, a two credit reading improvement 
course is being offered by the Junior 
College. 

This telecourse is an advanced develop- 
mental program designed for average or 
better than average readers, who would 
like to become superior readers. Students 


at the Junior College who fall below 
average in reading, are guided into a 
non-credit remedial reading course offered 
on campus. Since the development and 
administration of these programs have 
been considered in another publication," 
this paper will briefly review, expand, and 
add to what has already been learned 
through the continuous offering of the 
series. 

Purpose of the Programs 

By maximum effectiveness in the de- 
velopment of reading skills, we mean that 
results similar to those which can be 
expected in a regular classroom laboratory 
set up, may likewise be anticipated 
through the proper administration of a 
course via open-circuit television. Com- 
parisons of test results of students enrolled 
in similar classroom courses at the Read- 
ing Clinic show no appreciable difference. 

We believe that a wide variety of 
practice materials, with vocabulary, com- 
prehension and speed checks, in addition 
to the regular reading assignments of 
students, will serve as the core of a well- 
rounded reading improvement program. 
Although there are many ‘‘self-improve- 
ment” aids to reading, mere possession of 
reading improvement materials does not 
insure their proper administration. The 
television course for college and adult 
students serves to instruct and to co- 
ordinate the lessons and materials. 

Each lesson is an entity in itself, cover- 
ing some phase of reading. This is pre- 
sented through lectures and appropriate 
visuals. Three to five minutes are used for 
actual “reading” by means of a reading 
accelerator. Viewed in total, each lesson 
provides for a continuum of experience in 
reading improvement. 


Course of Study 


In preparing a TV credit course in 
reading improvement, consideration must 
be given to the fact that reading is a 
developmental skill rather than a subject. 
In such a course, the instructor works to 
help his students toward increasing their 
reading ability. Since the student wishes to 
improve his reading skills, a knowledge 
of the various aspects of the reading 


1James Schiavone, E. Oliver Camacho, “A Read- 


ing Perspective,” Journal of Developmental Reading 
4:77-86. 
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process brings about necessary under- 
standings. In effect, the student is able to 
improve his reading and develop new 
skills as a result of these understandings. 
Here we have a perfect balance for an 
interesting and informative course dealing 
with the reading process, combined with a 
skills-drill approach to better reading. 


The scope and sequences in the ‘‘Gate- 
ways” series encompasses all aspects of 
reading improvement. Each telecast is 
carefully oo to adequately present 
the topic. The programs consist of 36 
telecasts presented twice weekly. The scope 
of the programs include: 


1. Speed of perception and reading 
rate. 
Vocabulary development. 
Paragraph and sentence comprehen- 
sion. 
Intensive reading. 
Broader meanings in reading. 
Evaluation of writing. 
Practice and instruction in the 
separate skills of reading. 

Some of the lessons presented deal with 
eye movements, speed of comprehension, 
vocabulary, dictionary usage, reading with 
purpose, organization in reading, reading 
for details, study type of reading, out- 
lining, summarizing, evaluation of evi- 
dence, detecting propaganda, logic in 
writing, reading technical and complex 
passages, skimming, and reading in var- 
ious areas of study. 

All the telecasts are carefully coor- 
dinated with the TV study guide assign- 
ments. This guide constitutes a part of the 
course material. 


Materials Are Program Coordinated 


We found it necessary to prepare and 
publish a study guide for students. This 
guide includes the entire scope and se- 
quence of the programs in addition to 
specific assignments. All information 
necessary for the proper pursuit of the 
course is included. Careful employment of 
the study guide will insure the proper use 
of the various improvement materials. 

A workbook with articles on the read- 
ing process, plus numerous practice exer- 
cises to provide a continuum of experi- 
ences in reading improvement serves as 
the principal text for the course. Many 


excellent college and adult level work- 
books specifically designed for use in 
reading improvement courses, have been 
published. We use Doris Gilbert's Power 
and Speed in Reading. Others, which may 
be used are: James Brown's Efficient 
Reading, Lyle Miller's Maintaining Reud- 
ing Efiieny and George Spache’s The 
Art of Efficient Reading. 

Two pocket sized editions have served 
as a source of supplementary practice 
material. The use of Norman Lewis’ 
Word Power Made Easy has served to 
augment the vocabulary work presented 
in Gilbert's Power and Speed in Reading. 
The second volume we use is American 
Essays, edited by Charles Shaw. This col- 
lection of essays is used to reinforce the 
work in comprehension, vocabulary, logic 
in writing, understanding the author's 
intent or ayer and various broader 
meanings. The assignments for this book 
include vocabulary and comprehension 
questions. Instructions for completing the 
work are, of course, contained in the 
study guide. All of the assignments are 
evaluated by the instructor who includes 
helpful critical remarks when necessary. 
The instructor may select from a variety 
of supplementary materials. Various skills 
may be related to newspapers, magazines, 
and other popular reading materials. 

If the student enrollment is high, small 
group instructors are delegated to handle 
the checking of the assignments, student 
questions, group meetings and confer- 
ences, and special testing periods. 

Through the cooperation of Educa- 
tional Developmental Laboratories, we 
were able to prepare a “Controlled Read- 
ing Workbook.” This workbook is spe- 
cifically designed for the “Gateways” 
series, and is published by special arrange- 
ment with EDL. It includes questions for 
selected exercises in Controlled Reading 
for the junior high school, senior high 
school, and college. In addition, the work- 
book provides charts, graphs, and answer 
sheets for recording the results of the 
Controlled Reading and the Tach-X 
materials. 

At this point, mention of the use of the 
Controlled Reader and the Tach-X tachis- 
toscope is in order. It has been our experi- 
ence that the televising of the Controlled 
Reading exercises should not exceed four 
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minutes. We have found three to four 
minutes to be the optimum time for such 
practice. Also, an average of more than 
six words per line may not be televised 
clearly. These exercises in Controlled 
Reading, with the comprehension ques- 
tions in the hands of the students, are 
most effective. They serve as a highly 
stimulating and motivating factor. Also, 
the student actually has the opportunity 
to “read” during the course of the tele- 
cast. We use the Controlled Reader before 
closing each telecast. Such a procedure 
allows the student an opportunity to 
answer the questions immediately follow- 
ing the program. 

The Tach-X tachistoscope, because of 
the manner in which it operates, is easily 
adapted for television use. There is always 
a light on the screen so that the viewer 
knows exactly where the flash will occur. 
In addition, the Tach-X permits the stu- 
dent to check his answer after the flash. 

We have used the Tach-X during 
selected telecasts. It does not seem profit- 
able, due to the time element, to use 
this machine for every program. Both 


machines, properly used, provide interest- 
ing and stimulating practice for ETV 
viewers. 


On Campus Test-Conference Periods 


The test-conference periods constitute 
an essential phase of the program. We 
have provided five three-hour sessions. 
The initial session meets during the first 
two weeks of the program. At this time 
questions on course procedure are con- 
sidered. Since several TV sessions have 
already been viewed, reactions and com- 
ments from the students are received. This 
provides an opportunity for the discussion 
of common problems. 

During this session, the Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test for High School and College 
Students (Revised Form A) is adminis- 
tered. Students are advised with regard 
to the results of this test. 

In the test-conference periods which 
follow, additional time is provided for 
group discussion, instruction, vocabulary 
check tests based on the vocabulary im- 
provement materials, and a general prac- 
tice reading session. 

The last test-conference session is used 
for final exams. Form B of the Nelson- 


Denny Test is administered. 

A total of fifteen hours of laboratory 
work is provided during the semester long 
course, in addition to the telecasts and 
home-study materials. 


Special Techniques and Features 


The “Gateways to Reading” series has 
successfully employed a program opening 
technique referred to in TV jargon as a 
“teaser."” This technique is recognized in 
commercial offerings when a very brief 
portion of the program is shown before 
the title. This is designed to get the viewer 
interested before he has a chance to switch 
channels. The “Gateways” opening pre- 
sents the instructor in silhouette, while 
the announcer indicates the title of a brief 
reading selection. As the lights come up, 
the instructor reads either prose or poetry, 
while his voice is skillfully blended with 
an appropriate musical background. At 
the completion of the reading which is 
approximately two minutes, the volume of 
the music is increased and the titles are 
presented. This represents just one of 
many special effects. Other techniques in- 
clude the use of the machines, special 
lighting effects, and a variety of settings, 
not to mention the multiplicity of visuals. 

As special features, guest speakers are 
invited in to handle such topics as poetry, 
literature, logic, propaganda, and special 
skills necessary for reading in the content 
fields. Our program on poetry is a super 
production which combines lecture, music, 
graphic arts, film, and dramatic inter- 
pretations, intended to bring about a more 
intense appreciation of poetry. 

Another special feature includes a 
weekly book review. In this connection 
viewers are informed of the newest pub- 
lications in fiction and general non-fiction. 

Additional services to augment the 
telecasts, test-conference periods, the study 
guide, and home-study and practice mate- 
rials, have been provided. These services 
are primarily concerned with providing 
individual consultation. We have found it 
profitable to designate a certain block of 
time each week for telephone conferences. 
At this time students may contact the 
instructor at the studio. Questions per- 
taining to telecasts, assignments, materials, 
etc., may be adequately handled in this 
manner. If a student wishes to have a 
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personal interview with the instructor, this 
is arranged. Written correspondence is 
carried on throughout the semester. 


Concluding Statement 

The teaching of reading at the college 
and adult level may be successfully pre- 
sented via open-circuit television. On the 
basis of available test data, it appears that 
no appreciable difference exists in terms 
of the results of students attending actual 
reading classes, as compared to those 
working diligently at home with instruc- 
tion via TV. 

Many citizens have shown an active 
interest in television courses. Open-circuit 
TV provides the answer for millions, who 
for a multiplicity of reasons, would not 
have an opportunity to attend classes at 
ax hool. 


d. Use of Television: 
For Reading Instruction to Supplement 
the Developmental Reading Program in 
a County System 


VELORA V. SWAUGER 


Two reading programs are part of the 
direct instruction by television in the 
Washington County Closed Circuit Edu- 
cational Television Project (The Hagers- 
town Project), Hagerstown, Maryland. 
One program is devoted to instruction in 
basic reading skills. A second program 
provides practice for improvement in 
reading rate and comprehension. 

The telecasts are planned to a 
and reinforce the developmental reading 
program in the classroom and are offered 
as a special service to some eight thousand 
pupils in grades one through six in twenty- 
nine television-connected schools. 


Participation in the Programs 

Participation is a matter for decision by 
the classroom teacher. An entire class may 
participate as a group. Selected pupils may 
form one or more groups in a given 
classroom or join similar groups in a 
designated viewing area. 

Nearly all pupils participate in one or 
both programs at some time during the 
year. Some pupils enter at the beginning, 
others at mid-year, still others near the 


beginning or the end of the school year. 
Pupils who enter the program continue in 
it as long as the nature and difficulty of 
the content meet their needs and challenge 
their interests and abilities, yet enable 
them to have success. 


The Reading Skills Program 


The Reading Skills Program has two 
tracks as indicated by these School TV 
Guide entries. 

9:15-9:30 Ch. 2 Reading Skills A 

Miss Swauger. The goat will look for things 

with names that begin like goat. The dog 

will look for things with names that end 
like dog. What names can you help them 
hind ? 

9:35-9:50 Ch. 2 Reading Skills B 

Miss Swauger. Say your name. How many 
parts do you hear? How many vowel sounds 
do you hear? How many parts and vowel 
sounds do you hear as you say and listen to 
other names? 

Each track is part of a sequential pro- 
gram of skills in word analysis and 
dictionary use. Lessons in each track are 
presented twice weekly. 

In response to requests by first grade 
teachers, a sequence of lessons in Reading 
Skills A telecast earlier in the year is 
repeated. Beginning at mid-year, a repeat 
telecast is made once weekly. 

The lessons of Reading Skills A begin 
with readiness skills and progress through 
sequential skills involving the consonants, 
consonant digraphs and blends, structural 
analysis, dictionary readiness, and the 
application of the skills in meaningful and 
simple context. 

In Reading Skills B the lessons begin 
with vowels and continue with phonetic 
and structural analysis, syllabication and 
accent, use of the dictionary, and the 
application of the skills at advanced levels. 

Fundamentally, the content of the 
Reading Skills Program is that found in 
a basal reader series. The televised pre- 
sentation of this content makes use of 
original and adapted techniques and ideas. 
Effort is made to provide situations for 
practice in and mastery of skills in an 
approach that will aid and supplement 
the classroom instruction. The use of 
television in instruction provides unique 
approaches not possible in the classroom. 

Each lesson is limited to the treatment 
of one concept only, except for occasional 
review of related concepts. To further the 
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skills of word perception, experiences in 
the skills ee of listening, seeing, 
speaking, reading, and writing are woven 
into the lesson. 

Many materials and methods are used 
to catch the interest of the pupil and to 
involve him in a personalized learning 
situation. Motivational effects are achieved 
through the use of puppets, film and film- 
strip clips, animated objects, slip and pull 
cards, rear screen and transparency over- 
lays, magnets and flannel boards, games 
and puzzles, camera and lighting effects, 
and numerous other aids and techniques. 

These devices and procedures encourage 
pupil participation through listening, see- 
ing, imitation, imaginative piay, applica- 
tion, and testing situations. 

The reading skills lessons require little 
preparation for or follow-up by the class- 
room teacher. Before the telecast, the TV 
Guide may be read and discussed, the 
previous lesson or lessons may be re- 
viewed, or the information known about 
the lesson may be recalled. After the tele- 
cast, pupils may apply skills and under- 
standings in activities associated with the 


developmental reading lesson, spelling 
and other word lists, illustrated booklets 
and charts, word games, recordings, and 
original ideas. 


The Controlled Reader Program 


The two-track Controlled Reader Pro- 
gram is presented twice weekly. 

9:15-9:30 Ch. 2 Controlled Reading A 

Miss Swauger, “A Walk in the Woods” 

Billy takes a walk in the woods. He finds 

someone who needs help. Does he help? 

What does he do? 

9:35-9:50 Ch. 2 Controlled Reading B 

Miss Swauger. “The Best Kiter’’ 

Homan Walsh flies his kite across the deep 

gorge of the Niagara River. Why is this an 

important event in our history? 

In content difficulty, Controlled Read- 
ing A ranges from first grade level 
through easy fourth grade level, and Con- 
trolled Reading B ranges from third grade 
level through the level of easy seventh 
grade. 

The preparation for the lesson is left to 
the judgment of the classroom teacher. 
Vocabulary development is approached in 
a variety of ways. Through the use of the 
children’s experiences, their independent 
reading activities, and the TV Guide 


entry, readiness to read is developed. 

The studio teacher introduces the read- 
ing selection and motivates the participants 
to read with purpose. 

In the classroom, each pupil reads from 
the television screen as the rate-controlled 
continuous reading selection is projected, 
with left-to-right control in a beam of 
guided light, for a period of four to five 
minutes. 

Following the reading, while still under 
the direction of the studio teacher, each 
participant checks his comprehension and 
then records his rate of reading and his 
comprehension score on his individual TV 
Reading Progress Record. Types of com- 
prehension exercises used include selec- 
tion, true-false, completion, sequence, 
organization, and association. 

After the telecast, the pupils may con- 
tinue vocabulary study, discuss the reading 
purposes and content, identify the infor- 
mation gained, organize ideas and events, 
express their understandings through 
creative activities, or extend their interests 
to related content. From time to time, 
checks are made to determine growth and 
transfer in reading rate and comprehen- 
sion in other situations. 


The Teaching Team 

In the interest of ongoing improvement 
and increased effectiveness of the total 
program, the studio teacher and the class- 
room teacher function as a team. 

The studio teacher plans, writes, and 
produces the televised lessons. The studio 
teacher prepares the advance materials 
which include essential information about 
each lesson in the Teacher's Guide Sheets, 
entries in the School Edition of TV 
Guide, and forms for records. 

The classroom teacher guides the pupils 
in the readiness and follow-up activities, 
and when necessary, the participation 
activities for each lesson. The classroom 
teacher appraises individual lessons and 
keeps the studio teacher aware of their 
strengths and weaknesses through the use 
of the feedback card. 

Classroom visits and casual contacts 
with the pupils and the classroom teachers 
give the studio teacher insight into the 
value and use of the lessons. 

Representative classroom teachers and 
the studio teacher hold monthly meetings 
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for the purpose of evaluation of various 
aspects of the program. 

The classroom teacher indicates on a 
monthly participation report the number 
of pupils working in one or more tracks 
of the program. At year's end, each class- 
room teacher is given the opportunity of 
expressing opinions and suggestions on 
factors in the total program. 


Evaluation of the Programs 


In the first year-end survey, teachers in 
grades one through six favored the con- 
tinuance of the programs. About ninety- 
three per cent indicated that the Reading 
Skills Program was of considerable and 
much value; while seventy-five per cent 
indicated that the Controlled Reader Pro- 
gram was of considerable and much value. 

The teachers’ opinions that the skills 
program is a factor in improved spelling 
skills is partially substantiated by results 
of two informal spelling tests. These tests 
include phonetic and structural elements 
which are found in the Reading Skills 
Program. The median score for each of 
the primary grades tested was one year 
above the norm for the grade. 

Provision for individual differences is 
made when the classroom teacher selects 
or adapts the telecasts to meet pupil needs, 
interests, and abilities. For example, upper 
grade pupils reading at lower grade levels 
participate with success in Controlled 
Reading A. On the other hand, one-fifth 
to one-half of all the participants in the 
Controlled Reader Program maintain 
satisfactory comprehension in material 
which gradually increases in speed and 
difficulty to two or more years beyond the 
difficulty level of their grade placement. 

Pupils in the program appear to be 
motivated to apply skills, to extend their 
interests, and to read with concentration, 
speed, and understanding, in reading and 
other subjects, to a greater degree than was 
apparent before the televised reading 
instruction was initiated. 

This televised instruction in reading by 
one studio teacher has met the need, in 
part, for special help in reading in approx- 
imately three hundred fifty classrooms in 
the elementary schools of Washington 
County. 

These ‘‘findings” are based on opinion 
and sample evidence. An intensive evalua- 


tion of the effectiveness of instruction by 
television will be available in the fall of 
1961, upon —— of the final re- 
search report on the Hagerstown Project. 


12. Co-sponsored Meeting of the 
National Conference on 
Research in English and the 
International Reading 
Association 


a. The Utility of Phonic Generalization in 
the Primary Grades 


THEODORE CLYMER! 


The origins of this study go back to 
classroom experiences in which bright 
children pointed out more exceptions to 
phonic generalization than I could list 
applications. These experiences furnished 
the impetus for a series of studies which 
will attempt to answer three questions: 

1. What phonic generalizations are 

being taught in basic reading pro- 
grams for the primary grades? 

To what extent are these generaliza- 
tions useful in having a “‘reason- 
ble” degree of application to words 
commonly met in primary grade 
material ? 

Which of the generalizations which 
stand the test of question 2 can 
be learned and successfully applied 
to unknown words by primary 
children ? 

The study reported here is a preliminary 
investigation of questions 1 and 2. 


What Phonic Generalizations Are Being 
Taught? 


Four widely used sets of readers were 
selected to determine the phonic general- 
izations being taught in the primary 
grades. After a preliminary study of the 
manuals, workbooks, and readers, the 
manuals were selected as the source of the 
generalizations. The manuals presented 
the generalizations in three ways: 1) 
Statements to be taught to the pupils. 2) 
Statements to be derived by the pupils 
after inductive teaching. 3) Statements 

‘Thomas Barrett, Harriette Anderson, and Joan 


Hanson provided invaluable assistance in various 
phases of the study. 
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with no clear indication as to what was to 
be dene. Generalizations presented by all 
three means were included in the analysis. 

Five general types of generalizations 
emerged from the study of the teacher's 
manuals. These types dealt with 1) vow- 
els, 2) consonants, 3) endings, 4) syl- 
labication and 5) miscellaneous relation- 
ships. Arbitrary decisions were made in 
assigning some generalizations to one or 
another of the five types since certain 
statements might easily be classified under 
two or more headings. 

If we eliminate from our consideration 
the miscellaneous type of generalization, 
a total of one hundred twenty-one differ- 
ent statements were located. There were 
fifty vowel generalizations, fifteen conso- 
nant generalizations, and twenty-eight 
generalizations in each of the ending and 
syllabication groups. In evaluating these 
figures, it should be kept in mind that any 
statement was considered a separate gen- 
eralization when its phrasing excluded or 
included different sets of words than 
another statement. For example, the gen- 
eralization, ““When there are two vowe!s 
side by side, the long sound of the first is 
heard and the second one is usually silent” 
and ‘‘When ea come together in a word, 
the first letter is long and the second is 
silent” were counted as two separate gen- 
eralizations, although the second statement 
is a special application of the first. 

While not directly related to our dis- 
cussion here, note should be made of the 
wide variation of grade level of intro- 
duction, emphasis, and phrasing of the 
generalizations. Of the fifty different 
vowel generalizations, only eleven were 
common to all four series. None of these 
eleven was presented initially at the same 
half-year grade level in all four series. 
Some series gave a much greater emphasis 
to the generalizations than did other series. 
One publisher introduced only thirty-three 
of one hundred twenty-one generalizations 
while another presented sixty-eight. These 
comments do not detract from the useful- 
ness of basic materials, but simply point 
out some of their differences. These dif- 
ferences do call for careful adjustments 
in the classroom when pupils are moved 
from one set of materials to another. The 
teacher who changes from series ‘“X"’ to 
series ‘“Y"’ may need to make some im- 


portant revisions in his word recognition 
program. These findings may indicate also 
the need for further experimentation on 
emphasis and the developmental aspects 
of our word recognition program. 


Which Generalizations Are Useful? 


Forty-four of the generalizations given 
in the manuals were selected for further 
study. The selection of these forty-four 
was somewhat arbitrary. The main crite- 
rion was to ask, “Is the generalization 
stated specifically enough so that it can be 
said to aid or hinder in the pronunciation 
of a particular word?” An example or 
two will make our criterion clear. The 
generalization, “Long o makes a sound 
like its name,”’ is undoubtedly a valuable 
generalization but it was too general to 
meet our criterion. On the other hand, 
the statement, “When a vowel is in the 
middle of a one-syllable word, the vowel 
is short,” was included because we could 
judge by reference to a word list how 
often one-syllable words with a vowel in 
the middle do in fact have a short vowel 
sound. 

Our next problem was to develop a 
word list on which we could test the 
generalizations. The most reasonable ap- 
proach seemed to make up a composite 
list of all the words introduced in the 
four basic series from which the generali- 
zations were drawn. 

Once this list of some twenty-two hun- 
dred words was prepared, the following 
steps were taken: 

1. The phonetic respelling and the 
syllabic division of all words were 
recorded. Webster's New Collegiate 
Dictionary was used as the authority 
for this information. 

Each phonic generalization was 
debi against the words in the 
composite list to determine, a) the 
words which were pronounced as 
the generalization claimed and 
b) the words which were excep- 
tions to the generalization. 

A “per cent of utility” was com- 
puted for each generalization by 
dividing the number of words 
pronounced as the generalization 
claimed by the total number of 
words to which the generalization 
could be expected to apply. For 
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example, if the generalization 
claimed “When the letters oa are 
together in a word, o always gives 
its long sound and the a is silent,”’ 
all words containing oa were lo- 
cated in the list. The number of 
these words was the total number 
of words to which the generaliza- 
tion should apply. Then the pho- 
netic spellings of these words were 
examined to see how many words 
containing oa actually did have the 
long o followed by the silent a. 
In this case thirty words were 
located which contained oa. Twenty- 
nine of these were pronounced as 
the generalization claimed; one 
was not. The per cent of utility 
became 29/30 or 97. These pro- 
cedures were followed for all forty- 
four generalizations. 

When the per cent of utility was com- 
puted for each generalization, we set two 
criteria as to what constituted a ‘‘reason- 
able” degree of application. We have no 
scientific evidence to demonstrate that 
these criteria are valid; it can only be said 
that they seem reasonable to us. 

The first criterion was per cent of 
utility of at least 75. To state the matter 
another way, if the pupil applied the 
generalization to four words, it should 
aid him in getting the correct pronuncia- 
tion in three of the four words. 

The second criterion was that the com- 
posite word list must contain a minimum 
of twenty words to which the generaliza- 
tion might apply. Generalizations with 
lower frequencies of application do not 
seem to merit instructional time. 

The results of our analysis of the forty- 
four phonic generalizations leave me 
somewhat confused as to the value of 
generalizations. Some time-honored cus- 
toms in the teaching of reading may be 
in need of revision.” 

Certain generalizations apply to large 
numbers of words and are rather constant 
in providing the correct pronunciation of 
words. (For example, “When two conso- 
nants are side by side, only one is heard.’’ ) 
Other generalizations seem to work, but 
they pertain to so few words that it would 
seem easier to teach the words than the 


*A table giving data for the forty-four phonic 
generalizations is available from the author. 


generalizations. (For example, “When a 
is followed by r and final e, we expect to 
hear the sound heard in care.’’) 

A group of generalizations seem to be 
useful only after the pupil can pronounce 
the word. Generalizations which specify 
vowel pronunciation in stressed syllables 
require that the pupil know the pronun- 
ciation of the word before he can apply 
the generalization. This criticism assumes, 
of course, that the purpose of a generali- 
zation is to help the child unlock the 
pronunciation of unknown words. 

If we adhere to the criteria set up at 
the beginning of the study, only seventeen 
of the forty-four generalizations are use- 
ful. Some of the generalizations which 
failed to meet our criteria might be useful 
if stated in different terms or were re- 
stricted to certain types of words. We are 
studying these problems at the present 
time. We are also examining other gen- 
eralizations which we did not test in this 
study. 


Conclusion 


In evaluating this initial venture in 
testing the utility of phonic generaliza- 


tions, I hope we can avoid a detailed 
discussion of any particular generalization. 
Instead, the following questions may serve 
as a means of evaluating the entire study: 

1. Was the source and method of 

selection of the generalizations 
adequate ? 

Was the word list appropriate to 
the problem ? 

Was the method of determining the 
per cent of utility a fair procedure? 
Was the criterion of 75 per cent 
utility too stringent? 

Should we teach generalizations 
even when they have low percent- 
ages of utility because they encour- 
age children to examine words for 
sound and letter relationships ? 

By what means can we investigate 
the ability of primary children to 
learn and to apply phonic generali- 
zations in pronouncing unknown 
words? 

The most disturbing fact to come from 
the study may be that the generalization 
concerning pronunciation of adjacent 
vowels fails to work even half of the 
time. As one teacher remarked when I 
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presented this study to a reading methods 
class, ““Mr. Clymer, for years I've been 
teaching ‘when two vowels go walking, 
the first one does the talking’; you're 
ruining the romance in the teaching of 
reading!” 


b. Should We Encourage More Creativity 
in Developing Measuring Devices for 
Reading Research? 


NiLtA BANTON SMITH 


The reading process is intricate, in- 
volved and subject to influence by many 
different factors. Research in regard to 
this complex process and its multitudinous 
facets is fairly young in so far as the 
history of education goes. The first sci- 
entific instrument of measurement to 
appear was Gray's Standardized Oral 
Reading Paragraphs, published in 1915. 
In the forty-six years that have elapsed 
since that time valuable contributions have 
been made in developing reading tests, 
tests that measure comprehension, vocab- 
ulary, rate—and to a limited extent, study 
skills. These tests are of great usefulness, 
and to them we must attribute a large 
share of the progress which we have made 
during the last half century. 

I wonder, though, if it is not time for 
us to move rapidly on to a broader base? 
Are we depending too exclusively upon 
existing standardized reading tests for our 
measuring instruments? Are we too often 
limiting our research in the field of read- 
ing by restricting our studies to those 
factors which can be measured only by 
established tests? Should we be making 
greater use of observation, interviewing, 
recording, projective techniques? Should 
we be devising fresh new measures to tap 
unexplored areas ? 

So far I have been talking theory, 
raising questions. For some time I have 
been encouraging my doctoral candidates 
to develop instruments for use in explor- 
ing areas for which no standardized tests 
exist. Now, I should like to present a few 
examples from these dissertations. 


Devising Checks of Frustration While 
Reading 


First, I should like to describe some 


original techniques used by one investi- 
gator’ in a study of Personality Patterns 
and Oral Reading. The purpose of this 
investigation was to ascertain if the way 
in which a retarded reader reacts to frus- 
tration in general will be related to his 
behavior in the reading situation. 

In selecting retarded and non-retarded 
fifth-and-sixth-grade pupils for the —_ 
mental and control groups, a standardized 
intelligence test and reading test, respec- 
tively were used. From this point on all 
instruments and checking techniques were 
created by the investigator. 

First an instrument was devised to 
measure overt frustration reactions while 
a child was reading orally. This instrument 
consisted of a check sheet containing ques- 
tions based on the operational definitions 
of Murray? and Aron® for the traits of 
dependence, aggression, and withdrawal. 
The check sheet was subjected to a face 
validity test by having three teachers relate 
the traits to the descriptive categories. 
Finally, 30 questions on which there was 
total agreement were incorporated into a 
final form. A scoring technique was then 
developed. 

A pilot study was conducted to deter- 
mine the suitability and reliability of the 
instrument. Twelve teachers used the 
check sheet in checking fifty-seven re- 
tarded readers while reading orally. The 
investigator checked the same children and 
correlations between the teachers’ checks 
and the investigator's checks were com- 
puted and found to be significant at the 
1 per cent level of confidence. Thus the 
most basic instrument to be used in the 
study was prepared, validated, and reli- 
ability ascertained in the particular situa- 
tion in which the investigator was 
working. 

A second set of original instruments 
and techniques were developed to measure 
overt frustration-type reactions in situa- 
tions other than reading. School records 
were considered to be one source for ob- 
taining some information in regard to 


Gladys Natchez. Personality Patterns and Oral 
Reading. New York: New York University Press, 
1959, Doctoral Dissertation. 

2H. Murray. Explorations of Personality. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1938, Chap. III. 

*B. Aron. A Manual for the Analysis of the 
Thermatic Apperception Test. Berkeley, California 
Willis Berg, 1949, Chap. I 
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school situations other than reading. An 
instrument was prepared for extracting 
this information and a scoring system was 
devised for rating the extracts. 

While the instrument used in obtaining 
data from cumulative records yielded 
useful information it could not be relied 
upon entirely because of variability in 
teacher recording. So a “Guess Who" 
technique was evolved for use in obtaining 
immediate contemporary peer reactions. 

Questions of this type were composed: 
“Who are the three boys easiest for you 
to boss around ?” “Who are the three boys 
most ready to pick a fight?’’ “Who are 
the three boys who stay mostly by them- 
selves, and usually play alone?” 

Procedure was standardized and a scor- 
ing technique was worked out after 
which a were to play the ‘Guess 
Who” game by writing answers to the 
questions. 

Teacher's judgment of the children at 
the time that they were involved in the 
experiment was considered to be a valuable 
source of information. So an instrument 
called The Rating Scale was devised for 
procuring such judgments. Time forbids 
a discussion of the construction of the 
scale procedure for using it and method 
of scoring. 

Finally, a ‘“Tantalizer Game’ was de- 
vised to check general frustration in a 
controlled situation comparable to the 
controlled reading situation. 

The “Tantalizer Game” consisted of 
four blocks with one red, yellow, blue or 
green dot in the center of every side. The 
blocks were similar to large dice except 
that there was only one dot on each 
surface. The object of the game was to 
adjust the blocks so that four different 
colors appear in a row on four different 
sides. 

Observations of reactions during the 
Tantalizer Game were recorded on the 
same Check Sheet for Recording Frustra- 
tion Reactions as was used in the reading 
situation and the scoring was identical 
with that used while a child was reading. 

The several ingenious checking devices 
used by this investigator led to the con- 
clusions that retarded readers generally 
manifest a significantly greater proportion 
of frustration reactions than do non-re- 
tarded readers while reading orally; and 
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that there is a significant relationship be- 
tween reaction manifested by retarded 
readers in reading situations and in frus- 
tration situations other than reading. Some 
very important implications resulted. 


Checking Effects of Reading Instruction 
on Attitudes of Juvenile Delinquents 


Another study in which creative work 
was done in devising a measurement in- 
strument was one in which the investi- 
gator* was concerned with the effect of 
reading in changing attitudes of juvenile 
delinquents. 

Three matched groups were organized 
in terms of intelligence quotient, chrono- 
logical age, reading grade and supervisory 
period with the Youth Counsel Bureau. 
One group is at present receiving one 
hundred hours of reading instruction by 
the investigator who is well qualified to 
do this teaching because of his specializa- 
tion in reading. Another group ts receiv- 
ing one hundred hours of swimming 
instruction given by the same investigator 
who is the holder of a Water Safety 
Certificate from the American Red Cross. 
The third group will have no instruction 
nor any contact whatsoever with the 
investigator. 

It will not be difficut to measure the 
growth these subjects make in reading. 
But what about change in attitudes toward 
society? This constituted a challenging 
problem. 

First of all the attitude or attitudes to 
be measured had to be selected. In re- 
viewing many studies it was found that 
defiant behavior directed toward authority 
was almost universally recognized as a 
concomitant of juvenile delinquency. So 
attitude toward authority figures was the 
one chosen for measurement. 

Among existing measures six clusters 
of Form 45 and Form 40 of Adorno’s 
Scale were found to be relevant and were 
administered. 

While the items in the Adorno scale® 
were relevant they weren't directly pointed 
to the measurement of attitude toward 
figures of authority. It was at this point 


‘William Patrick Dorney, The Effectiveness of 
Readina Instruction in the Modification of Certain 
Attitudes Toward Authority Figures of Adolescent 
Delinquents, Doctoral Dissertation in Progress, New 
York University 

°T. W. Adorno, et al. The Authoritarian Person- 
ality, New York: Harper Brothers, 1950, pp. V-982 
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that originality in devising a measuring 
instrument was needed. 

A modification was made of the pictures 
used in the Thermatic Apperception Test. 
Nine pictures were pogene with content 
as follows: (1) Employer-youthful em- 
ployee, (2) mother-son, (3) policeman- 
youth, (4) Buffer-three male figures 
around a table, (5) judge-youth, (6) 
father-son, (7) reading teacher-youth, 
(8) buffer-youth looking at school build- 
ing, (9) probation officer-youth. 

At the beginning of the experiment the 
subjects were handed the pictures one at 
a time and asked to make up a dramatic 
story, telling ““What is happening in the 
picture, what happened before and how 
will it turn out.” Tape recordings were 
made of their stories. This procedure will 
be repeated at the end of the experiment. 

A scoring scale was devised. Two 
clinical psychologists with doctoral degrees 
and a minimum of three years of clinical 
experience will score the protocols, inde- 
pendently. We hope then that we may 
have some measured results of any change 
in attitude toward figures of authority 
which may have taken place. 

I shall not have time to present more 
examples of original techniques devised to 
measure aspects of reading or related to 
reading. In conclusion I should like to 
say that I do not consider the pilot devices 
that I have described to be important in- 
struments of measurement in themselves. 
Their real significance in my opinion lies 
in the fact that they exemplify attempts to 
create mew techniques for measuring 
aspects of or related to reading not covered 
by existing tests. 


c. A Look at Two Approaches fo the 
Teaching of Reading 


LEO Fay 


Some advocates of different approaches 
to the teaching of reading suggest that a 
paper curtain exists in American education 
which makes it extremely difficult for new 
ideas to be heard, let alone tested. Whether 
or not such a curtain exists or whether the 
innovators are simply frustrated by fight- 
ing the inertia of people who are com- 
fortable with what they are doing is not 


our concern. Rather the two studies re- 
ported in this paper test the ideas of the 
innovators in controlled classroom situa- 
tions. Both the two studies reported in this 
paper evaluate different methods of teach- 
ing my reading. One is now com- 
pleted after following the progress of the 
children in the study through the six years 
of their elementary school experience. The 
first semester of instruction under the 
experimental plan has been completed in 
the second study. 


An Intensified Phonics Approach 


While there is general agreement that 
phonics are a desirable pes of any ap- 
“tevage to the teaching of reading, when, 

ow much, and what kind of phonics 
should be included have long been highly 
controversial issues. As a result programs 
have been developed which advocate a 
much greater pron on phonics, espe- 
cially in the beginning stages of reading 
instruction than that found in the widely 
used basal reader programs. 

The question, ‘‘Does the increased and 
earlier emphasis on phonics result in better 
readers and spellers?” led Paul Sparks, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 
Louisville, Kentucky, to undertake a six- 
year comparative study' of two groups of 
children. The instruction for one group 
followed the materials and teacher's guide 
of the Phonetic Keys to Reading? while 
the instructions for the other was based 
upon the materials and guides of the 
Basic Reading Program.* 

While both of these approaches teach 
phonics there is a marked difference in 
relative emphasis and the time at which 
different phonetic skills are introduced. In 
the Phonetic Keys system, phonics are 
introduced at the very beginning of read- 
ing instruction and certain phonetic facts 
and principles are greatly stressed. The 
beginner is taught the names and sounds 
of the letters as well as the principles 
governing the sounds prior to reading the 
selection in the reader. The names and 
sounds of vowels are taught before those 
of consonants. Following the development 

1A report of the results of the first four years of 
this study was published in the Elementary School 
Journal, April 1957, pp. 386-390. 

*Published by the Economy Company, Indianapolis 


4, Indiana. 
*Published by Scott-Foresman Company, Chicago, 


Tilinois. 
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of a basic knowledge of phonetic analysis, 
the use of structural ped wy word form, 
and context clues are taught. A typical 
reading lesson included a separate phonics 
period of 15 to 20 minutes. 

In the Basic Reading program the 
emphasis for the beginning reader is on 
meaning. The child memorizes a basic 
sight vocabulary and on the basis of these 
is directed to a study of phonetic analysis, 
structural analysis, word form, and con- 
text clues. Work in phonetic analysis is 
begun with the names and sounds of 
initial consonants. The vowels are taught 
at a significantly later time. 


Design of the Experiment. Failure to 
establish adequate controls and to extend 
investigations over sufficiently long periods 
of time have been major weaknesses of 
studies comparing different instructional 
methods. Spark's study was designed to 
avoid these weaknesses to the extent per- 
mitted by the limitations he was working 
under. The experimental program ex- 
tended over a three year period and the 
children were tested for an additional 
three years to see whether there were any 
lasting effects of the experimental efforts. 
To insure that the two groups of children 
were as nearly comparable as possible, two 
schools of the same size with a common 
boundary line between their respective 
school districts were selected as the experi- 
mental and control schools. A careful 
comparison was made of the neighbor- 
hoods, families, school practices and 
teachers in the two el districts. By 
using the Warner Index of Status Char- 
acteristics* the two groups were found 
comparable in terms of father’s occupa- 
tion, source of income, house type, and 
dwelling area. Social class ratings derived 
from the above measures were also found 
to be comparable when subjected to a 
chi-square test. 

The two schools had similar rates of 
pupil progress with retardation rarely ex- 
ceeding 3 per cent. Pupil attendance in 
the two schools throughout the period of 
study was essentially the same with an 
average difference of attendance of one 
half of one per cent. The classes used in 


‘William L. Warner, Marchia Meeker, and Ken- 
neth Eells, Social Class in America: A Manual of 
Procedure for the Measurement of Social Status. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1949. 


this study were kept at approximately the 
same size of 32 children. The average 
amount of time spent teaching reading 
varied less than four minutes per day at 
any grade level throughout the experi- 
ment. The school environments were 
essentially the same. Both schools were 
built in 1932, both were administered by 
the same principal, both supplied in the 
same way by the city administration, all 
classes in both schools were self-contained, 
no special teachers of reading or spelling 
were available and the same supervisory 
staff was available to the two schools. 


Reading test scores of the sixth grades 
in the two schools for the four years pre- 
ceeding the study were compared as an 
indirect indication of the interest, purpose 
and effort of the two groups of children 
in learning to read and to spell. No 
differences were found. 

The teachers in the two schools were 
found to be comparable on the basis of 
age, training and experience. In addition, 
the Almy-Sorenson Rating Scale for 
Teachers® was used to compare the teach- 


ers on certain professional traits and char- 


acteristics considered important to teach- 
ing success. The two independent ratings 
of the two groups of teachers were found 
to be comparable. 

An analysis of covariance, with the 
intelligence quotient as the controlled 
variable, was run for each test at each 
grade level, using successively, all subjects, 
girls alone, boys alone, the high intelli- 
gence groups alone, and the low intelli- 
gence groups alone. 

Findings. A detailed report of the find- 
ings was presented in the previous report. 
Briefly summarized they were: 

1. At the end of grade 1 the children 
taught by the Phonetic Keys to Reading 
method were superior (one per cent level 
of significance) in both comprehension 
and vocabulary to the children taught by 
the Basic Reading Program. 

2. At the end of grade two the phonics 
group was superior to the basal reader 
group in comprehension, but there was no 
significant difference between the two 
groups in reading vocabulary. 

3. At the end of grade three there were 

*H. C. Almy and Herbert Sorenson, The Almy- 


Sorenson Rating Scale for Teachers. Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl., 1930. 
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no significant differences between the two 
groups in reading test re 

4. At the end of grade four, there were 
no differences between the two groups in 
comprehension, vocabulary, oa of read- 
ing or spelling. The basal reader grou 
scored significantly (5 per cent level 
better, however, than did the phonics 
group in accuracy of reading. 

5. At the end of grades five and six 
there were no significant differences found 
between the two groups in any of the 
analyses made in either reading or spelling. 

The results of this carefully controlled 
study lead one to question the need or 
value of an intensive program of phonics 
in the primary grades beyond that typically 
provided in a basal reader program. 


Filmstrips As an Aid to Beginning Reading 


The second study to be reviewed was 
concerned with evaluating the contribu- 
tions of filmstrips to the teaching of be- 
ginning reading. It was conducted in the 
first grades of the Michigan City, Indiana 
schools under the direction of Thomas 
Kelly, a local elementary principal. Inter- 
est in this topic was aroused by Glenn 
McCracken’s book, The Right to Learn,® 
which reports extraordinary results with 
the use of filmstrips in beginning reading 
instruction. 

Design of the Study. Kelly developed 
his own filmstrips following the test of 
the Scott-Foresman basal readers. Word 
study exercises based upon material in the 
teacher’s manual were also made into film- 
strips. The twelve first grade classrooms 
in Michigan City were divided on a 
random basis into three groups of four 
classrooms each. Instruction in the control 
group followed the Scott-Foresman basal 
reader and the methods outlined in the 
accompanying teacher's manual. Instruc- 
tion in the two experimental groups was 
based upon filmstrip material as well as 
the basal reader. The two experimental 
groups differed in that in one the children 
were grouped for instruction while in the 
other they were not. This division of 
experimental groups was made to test 
McCracken’s contention that grouping for 
reading instruction was unnecessary. 


‘Published by Regnery, Chicago, 1959. 


The SRA Primary Mental Abilities test 
was administered as a measure of the 
children’s intelligence and different forms 
of the Gates Primary Reading Tests 
(Word Recognition; Sentence Reading; 
Paragraph Reading) were administered 
before and after the experimental 
program. 

The control and experimental groups 
were found comparable in intelligence as 
tested by the analysis of variance. The 
final reading test scores were analyzed by 
means of the analysis of covariance with 
initial reading test scores serving as the 
control variable. A separate analysis was 
run for each of the three tests and the 
means of the tests for all subjects, for 
boys and for girls. 


Findings 


1. No significant differences were 
observed among the control and experi- 
mental groups for the girls on any of the 
reading tests. 

2. Boys taught by the experimental 
method with grouping were superior to 
the boys taught by the control method in 
word recognition (.05) and in sentence 
reading (.05). 

3. Boys taught by the experimental 
method without grouping were superior 
to the boys taught by the control method 
in paragraph reading (.05). 

4. Boys taught by the experimental 
method with grouping were superior to 
those taught by the experimental method 
without grouping in sentence reading 
(.01). 

5. In the total group analysis those 
taught by the experimental method with 
grouping were superior to those taught 
by the control method in word recognition 
(.01), in sentence reading (.05) and in 
total score (.05). This group was superior 
to that taught by the experimental without 
grouping approach (in sentence reading 
(.01) ). 

This study reinforces the findings of 
earlier research as to the value of film- 
strips and of grouping in teaching chil- 
dren to read. Its findings in relation to 
boys is unique and merits further 
investigation. 





PART IV 
Significant Issues in Reading 








1. Reading and Five-Year-Old 
Children 


a. Research on Instructional Design 
for First Steps in Reading 


A. R. MACKINNON 


ECENT research findings in psychol- 

ogy, neurology, linguistics, phonetics, 
and communication, point out rather 
forcibly that major revisions are necessary 
in our thinking about the nature of in- 
structional design. 

In science, mathematics, and second 
language learning there has been an in- 
creasing recognition that certain basic 
ager of the studies can be learned 

y children at a much earlier age than 
heretofore believed possible, provided 
that the studies are divorced from abstract 
theory and are studied through materials 
that the child can handle himself. Again, 
the new applications of learning theory 
have resulted in what is called “pro- 
grammed learning” and the advent of the 
teaching machine. 


The Application of New Learning Theory 


The reading material employed in the 
study to be reported here was produced by 
I. A. Richards and C. M. Gibson, Lan- 
guage Research Harvard 


University. The materia 


ees pee 
was published in 
pocket book form in 1957 and a full 
reading program has been developed now 


with beginning texts, filmstrips, work- 


books, etc." 

Increasing evidence suggests that the 
letters, the words, and the sentences 
through which children are presently 
being asked to learn to read may not touch 
off—or release—the modes of dealing 


1C. M. Gibson and I. A. Richards, First Steps in 
Reading English, Cardinal Edition, New York, Pock- 
et Books Inc., 1957. 


with symbols already possessed by the 
learners.*:* Further, they may be such 
as to distract the child’s limited energies 
from the task, or fail to stimulate him 
towards further development. 


Richards and Gibson have attempted to 
provide in the design of their material, 
sentences that have a central, general, 
clear, highly familiar meaning for the be- 
ginner. The meanings are such that they 
might be fully examinable and be illus- 
trated by a picture or other ways. 

Ames and Learned’s studies of chil- 
dren’s speech have shown that before the 
child begins the naming of objects in 
space, he spends considerable time in 
looking at and pointing to the objects.‘ 
In the Richards-Gibson material the be- 
ginning reader is invited to see how 
printed symbols can point and name per- 
sons and objects. Locating statements, for 
example: “He is here,” are used to say 
where someone or something is. Locations 
in turn become more exact by the use of 
such words as “in” and “on” and names 
are given apg by the use of such 
words as “his” or “these.” 

Stick figure drawings at the end of each 
sentence or beside a sequence of sentences 
are designed to act as a kind of non- 
verbal abstraction to explain what the 
sentence is saying. In contrast to the 
colored and elaborate illustrations making 
up modern reading texts, the pictures 
that appear in the Richards and Gibson 
material include only the basic structure 
of the objects they illustrate. In such 
simplicity there is a close parallel with 
the way children, in their own draw- 


2A. I. Gates, “The Necessary Mental Age for 
Beginning Reading,” Elementary School Journal 37 
497-508. 

8A. Kelly, “A Study of ht te Readers,” 
British Journal of Davcanondl Psychol 24: 49-50. 

‘L. Ames and J. Learned, The t evelopment 
of Verbalized Space in the Young Child,” Journal of 
Genetic Psychology 68:97-125. 
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ings, tend to pick out from a complex 
structure the main outlines in order to 
make their representation.® 

Studies of word recognition have shown 
that certain letter forms which are more 
or less symmetrical or which are more or 
less complete forms or “gestalts’’ of each 
other can cause difficulties in perception.* 

The experimental procedure was aimed 
at providing maximum opportunities for 
the individuals to reveal their thinking as 
they attempted to comprehend the mean- 
ings of the printed symbols on the pre- 
sentation sheets. 

Each child in all classrooms was tested 
individually at the beginning and the end 
of the experiment with the Gates Reading 
Readiness Test and Tests R6 and R7 of 
Schonell’s Diagnostic Test in Reading. 
Each child in the eight classrooms also 
made a drawing of his classroom both 
before and after the experiment and his 
descriptions of his drawings were re- 
snbel verbatim. In «Jdition, the children 
who worked with the Richards-Gibson 
material were te<ted at the end of the 
experiment cn specially constructed tests 
which were aimed at assessing the pupils’ 
zrowth in comprehension and perceptual 
discrimination. 

In a second investigation, the children 
studied had just started school and were 
not engaged yet in formal reading instruc- 
tion. The children were selected from 
three classrooms in three different schools. 
The groups were directed by three Infant 
Mistresses, who recorded in detail what 
happened during the daily sessions. They 
also followed the discipline required of 
the observer in Investigation One. 


Results 


Complete details of the outcomes of the 
study have been published elsewhere.* 
Perhaps the most significant feature of the 
results was the minute-by-minute revela- 
tion of children’s thinking during the 
ten meetings. Richards and Gibson control 
the letter intake in their reading material 
by picking only one letter from those that 
invite confusion, and postpone the intro- 


®R. Arnheim, Art and Visual Perception. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1956, Chapter IV. 

“W. S. Gray, The Teaching of Reading and 
Writing. London: UNESCO and Evans Bros., 1956, 
p. 44 

"A. R. MacKinnon, How Do Children Learn to 
ead? Toronto: Copp Clark, 1959, pp. 86-258. 


duction of others likely to be confused. 
A careful limitation of the letters still 
provides for a considerable supply of 
words for use in short sentences. 

As meaning shifts from sentence to 
sentence differences are deliberately dis- 
played. Changes of single words in a 
simple construction and letter by letter 
variation between words are aimed at 
bringing out the manipulatory possibilities 
of these elements. 


Design of the Research 


The research, in which the Richards- 
Gibson material was employed as a con- 
trolled exploratory instrument, was under- 
taken in Edinburgh, Scotland. Children 
in that country are instructed in reading 
from their entrance into school at five 
years of age. In the study, three groups 
were selected from each of eight class- 
rooms and were matched on a wide range 
of criteria. I.Q.’s were distributed nor- 
mally and socio-economic levels similar 
to a normal population were present. The 
three groups for each classroom were 
studied rou ne the following conditions: 

Experimental Group—Six boys and 
six girls who took turns in a group 
reading aloud the Richards-Gibson 
material; 

Control Group 1—Six boys and six 
girls who worked by themselves with 
the Richards-Gibson material; 

Control Group 2—Six boys and six 
girls who took turns in a group at 
reading aloud from material which 
accorded closely with instructional 
material in daily use in their classroom. 
In summary, the children’s thinking as 

revealed on the Richards-Gibson material 
can best be described as a development of 
strategies for handling the tasks of written 
language. In the early stages, familiar 
patterns were fixed on in an effort to 
reduce the possibilities of error. As these 
patterns shifted, there was an increased 
awareness that the patterns had to be 
transformed in some way. The children 
reacted by searching the illustration for 
cues, by substituting known words for 
unknown words, by omitting parts of 
sentences, by inserting familiar patterns 
and by even separating sentences into 
parts. These early modes were soon recog- 
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nized as inadequate because of the in- 
congtuity between what was written and 
what was said. The children then tackled 
one problem at a time and once they had 
achieved some measure of success, an in- 
creasing transformation was made of the 
previous knowledge in order to accom- 
modate the new tasks. Each step was 
evaluated by the learners within in- 
creasingly widening contexts of com- 
parison. This often took the form of re- 
reading spontaneously and of pointing to 
particular parts of the sentences. 

During the early meetings of children 
in the group, irrelevant suggestions from 
listeners waiting their turn encumbered 
the child in his efforts to read aloud. 
During the following meetings, there was 
increasing evidence that children could 
learn from one another and aid each other 
in their learning. The emergence of groups 
that could function in this way was 
intrinsically related to the nature of a 
task which required the children to make 
a study of language together. 

Once some of the members knew, in a 
measure, what they were doing in reading, 
comments from the group forced the 
readers to examine the modes they used 
in dealing with printed symbols. The 
majority of time spent by any child in the 
group was taken up with silent reading. 
This provided for extensive back transla- 
tion and also for reading on ahead. The 
group also provided an extensive range 
or each learner to evaluate the progress 
of his learning. Further, the procedure of 
taking turns and the design of the material 
provided that the interval between per- 
formance and reward was minimal. This 
condition has been demonstrated experi- 
mentally as critical for maximum rein- 
forcement. 

The examination of pupils’ learning 
through conventional reading material 
indicated that although numerous controls 
had been put on the materials, there were 
extensive opportunities for mistake and 
confusion. The material appeared to put 
an unnecessary load on the pupils’ memory 
and the invitation to vicarious enjoyment 
through the elaborately colored illustra- 
tions frequently distracted the — from 
the task of reading the text. Again an 
extensive documentation has been made 
of this facet of the study in another pub- 


lication.* Since only one Pe of conven- 
tional material was employed in the study, 
it is perhaps unfair to detail all the prob- 
lems which the children encountered. 
Certainly, further intensive investigation 
of pupils’ thinking with this type of 
material is warranted. 


Comparisons of Groups 


The children who worked as a group 
with the Richards-Gibson material were 
found to score significantly higher than 
those pupils who worked individually with 
the same material. (This finding was con- 
firmed in Investigation Two where Infant 
Mistresses directed the children.) Those 
pupils who worked as a group with con- 
ventional material did not score signif- 
icantly better than children who did not 
have additional attention. 

The children who worked with the 
Richards-Gibson material showed a gen- 
eral superiority, not so much in scores 
obtained but in the modes of thinking 
which the children developed to handle 
the complex tasks of language learning. 
They showed an increasing expertness in 

rceiving how the language which they 
fad learned could be utilized to handle 
new problems. They also indicated a 
superiority in perceptual discrimination 
of parts of words and a superiority in 
perceiving how words work together in 
sentences. 

On the draw-a-classroom test the chil- 
dren who worked with the Richards-Gib- 
son material indicated that they trans- 
ferred their proficiency in handling written 
language to the tasks of ordering their 
speech and their own writing. This was 
revealed by superior scores in the follow- 
ing areas: 

1. oral use of complex sentence pat- 

terns to handle ideas; 

2. spontaneous writing; 

3. correct spelling of words; 

4. use of detail in making drawings 

of things; 

5. use of detail in making drawings 

of persons. 


Implications 


The outcomes of the research suggest 
that much can be done right at the early 
stage to encourage perceptual development 


~ 8A. R. MacKinnon, op. cit., pp. 166-177. 
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in children. The intensive study of an 
essential core of letters of the alphabet 
helped the children to develop chhective 
modes of tackling perceptual problems. 
A scientific design of material for learn- 
ing to read does succeed in helping chil- 
dren to a greater language power, not 
only in reading but also in speaking and 
writing. The results also suggest an im- 
provement in social growth. 

The research does not mean that the 
material developed by Richards and Gib- 
son is now developed as a perfect instru- 
ment for learning. Many more studies are 
required through which more of the new 
learning theory can be incorporated into 
instructional design. Programs need to 
be evaluated in different school settings 
somewhat in line with the experiment at 
the Bethlehem Central Schools, Delmar, 
New York.® 

‘here would seem to be unlimited 
opportunities for carrying out research on 
instructional design in the coming years. 
In short, we have only begun the task of 
understanding how learning to read cmes 
about and of understanding how learning 
to read can be brought about most effec- 
tively. Within such a context it would be 
perilous to assume that definitive state- 
ments can be made at this stage about the 
best age for beginning reading instruction. 


b. Some Unanswered Questions About 
Five-Year-Olds and Reading 


DoLores DURKIN 


My initial encounter with this matter 
of reading and the young child came 
while I was doing research in California. 
It was then that a teacher called my atten- 
tion to her discovery of a beginning first- 
grade child who, as it turned out, was 
reading comfortably at a fourth-grade 
level. I must add too, however, the teacher 
did nof mention that this child was just 
completing the sixth week of a reading 
readiness program. 

For me the incident was the beginning 
of much wondering about children who 
first learn to read at home. One result of 


*D. E. Cooke, “Experimental Programs and Pro- 
cedures for the Improvement of Learning to Read,” 
Reading in a Changing Society, I.R.A. Conference 
Proceedings, Vol. 4, 1959, pp. 236-238. 


the wondering is pre-school reading re- 
search that has been in progress for three 
years.' When this research began, there 
was little apparent interest—at least in 
this country—in the matter of reading 
and five-year-olds. Certainly no significant 
research had been done and certainly, too, 
it was not a topic up for formal discussion 
at any of the reading meetings. Today, 
however, the atmosphere is different. 
Now, for example, there is much conver- 
sation about reading and the kindergarten; 
there is considerable concern for what 
might develop in this area; and, I suspect, 
there is real regret, in some circles, that 
the matter ever did gain attention. Like it 
or not, though, the issue of “Reading and 
Five-Year-Olds” is before us. And, as 
with other important issues, it, too, merits 
a kind of attention that is as full of 
objectivity and scholarship as it is empty 
of bias and sentimentality. 

Today I propose to look at it with you 

rimarily v7a questions. This approach has 

n chosen for two reasons. The first is 

that I have more —— to ask than 
answers to give. The second reason is 
rooted in my belief that important an- 
swers, for many fields of education, have 
not been forthcoming because the really 
significant questions have never been 
posed, and then methodically probed. 

The questions I want to raise today— 
and, being a teacher, you'll find my 
opinions interspersed among the queries— 
are not exclusively concerned with reading 
and the young child; some, I think, are 
— for reading-in-general. However, 

ause of the theme of this meeting I 
have organized my questioning around 
three topics: (1) Kindergarten and the 
Kindergarten Child; (2) Reading Readi- 
ness; and (3) Appropriate Reading In- 
struction for Young Children. 


Kindergarten and the 
Kindergarten Child 


One way of quickly plunging into the 
topic of “Kindergarten and the Kinder- 
garten Child” is to quote from an article 
that appeared in Harper's Magazine a 
year ago.* In this article the author claims 


1Dolores Durkin, “Children Who Learned To Read 
Before First Grade: A Second Year Report,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal in press. 

"Virginia C. Simmons, “Why Waste Our Five- 
YousCiaes™ Harper's Magazine, 220:71-73 (April 
1960). 
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“primary education in this country is a 
holding-back procedure. . . ."" More spe- 
cifically she maintains “the methods and 
aims of kindergarten have remained un- 
changed for over a hundred years in spite 
of the fact that the newer nursery schools 
have borrowed many of its features.” 

Like so many other educational articles 
appearing today in magazines and in the 
newspapers, this one, too, is abundantly 
furnished with overgeneralizations. None- 
theless it is a thought-provoking article. 
For me, it was also an article that aroused 
memories of some quite mature five-year- 
olds. Among them was the child who, 
when asked, “Is kindergarten very differ- 
ent from nursery school?” responded with, 
“No, not very. The only difference is that 
in kindergarten you don't have to shut 
your eyes at nap time.” 

While it would hardly be prudent, or 
just, to assess the value of kindergarten 
on the basis of this child’s comment, his 
observation might still serve to remind us 
that more and more children are attending 
nursery schools, some of which resemble 
kindergarten, and that certain kindergar- 
ten children are therefore going through 
a “repeat performance” of an earlier year 
in school. 

But, whether or not nursery school has 
been a part of their experiences, it still 
seems accurate to say that young children 
of today show an increased sophistication, 
and certainly in the area of language. 
Some of their language, to be sure, is 
merely a verbal facade covering up mis- 
conceptions or at least half-erroneous 
ideas. However, I would still want to 
suggest that there is, in fact, an increased 
maturity in the language of five-year-olds 
and, further, a greater-than-ever interest 
in its written representation. Combined, 
these observations lead me to propose that 
certain children in the kindergarten ought 
to be getting help in learning to read. 

Such a position raises some questions— 
but not the one of: Can five-year-olds 
learn to read? No longer is this a question 
to pose because five-year-olds themselves 
are continuing to demonstrate the answer 
is “yes.”” Among the many questions still 
to be answered, however, are: (1) What 
is the value of early ability in reading? 
and (2) What is its value as compared 
with that of other kinds of intellectual 


development? This second question as- 
sumes special importance because the most 
frequently heard protest from those who 
object to reading in the kindergarten is 
that it will leave insufficient time for 
other kinds of gon learnings equal 
in importance to reading. While those 
making such claims continue to be dis- 
couragingly vague about the “other learn- 
ings,” it is also true that those in the 
opposite camp are slow to demonstrate 
that the child who starts ahead in reading 
will also remain ahead; and, thereby, will 
also tend to do better in other academic 
fields. 

In my own early-reader research is a 
group of 49 children, each of whom 
learned to read at home.’ Some of these 
children initially started reading when 
they were three years of age; some when 
they were four; and others, not until five. 
When the total group started first grade 
the average reading achievement for those 
who learned at three was 2.6, according 
to grade-level norms. For those who didn't 
learn until they were five, the average 
achievement was 1.7. (And here it should 
be pointed out that the average IQ of the 
two groups is comparable.) Two years 
later the average reading achievement of 
those who learned at three continued to be 
greater. By this time, though, the differ- 
ence between their achievement and that 
of the children who began to read at five 
was reduced by four months. Now, only 
time can tell in what direction the ultimate 
achievement of these two groups of chil- 
dren will go; and, meanwhile, there are 
more unanswered questions to think about 


For example, if we put into practice the 
proposition that certain kindergarten chil- 
dren should be getting help in learning to 
read, will this, in turn, ultimately lead to 
assessing the quality of a kindergarten on 
the basis of the number of children who 
succeed in learning? Actually, an advan- 
tage now existing for the kindergarten 
teacher who believes some five-year-olds 
should get help with reading, is freedom 
to give it without being under the uncom- 
fortable pressure of having to show con- 
crete and testable results. Within this 
situation, more careful and prudent deci- 
sions can be made; without it, all too 


‘Durkin, op. cit. 
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many kindergarteners might be plunged 
into reading—like it or not, and ready 
or not. 

One other question related to this dis- 
cussion of “Kindergarten and the Kinder- 
garten Child” is that of the post-kinder- 
garten placement for those children who 
do learn to read before first grade. Is it 
enough to say that good classroom organ- 
ization, within the first grade, is sufficient 
to extend and deepen early learnings in 
reading; or, for example, must we turn to 
a less traditional kind of plan such as the 
nongraded primary school? It would seem 
the potential of inter-age grouping has 
not even begun to be tapped even though 
it offers at least a glimmer of hope in our 
struggle with the unsolved and very real 
problem of individual differences. 

Many more questions, and other pos- 
sible problems related to kindergarten and 
reading could be enumerated with ease. 
And in back of most of them there prob- 
ably lies the quiet but important assump- 
tion that we know the time when children 
are ready to profit from reading instruc- 


tion. It would be appropriate, therefore, 
to turn attention to the matter of “Read- 
ing Readiness.” 


My purpose, today, is not to discuss all 
of the factors commonly thought to con- 
stitute readiness. However, there is one 
factor among them—that of interest in 
learning—which seems sufficiently vital 
to merit special attention. 

As you know, there now exists much 
information about ways in which an inter- 
est in learning to read is fostered. How- 
ever, there is still a dearth of information 
about how a child’s desire to become a 
reader is affected by (1) his perception of 
what reading is, and (2) his perception 
of how he himself will become a reader. 
I know of only one study* that has given 
attention to this problem. And yet, it 
seems so logical to assume a child's go 
ception of the processes of reading and of 
learning to read could, on the one hand, 
build mental blocks, and on the other 
hand, mental bridges to his own success 


“G. W. McConkie, and A. J. Nixon, “The Percep- 
tion of a Selected Group of Kindergarten Children 
Concerning Reading.” (Unpublished -D. Disserta- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1959.) 


with it. I would like to suggest, however, 
that if we really knew how to get at a 
young child's see agg of the reading 
 wenag and, secondly, his perception of 
ow he himself will get to be a reader, 
we would then come to see that certain of 
these perceptions impede, while others 
sagen readiness for reading and there- 
ore ultimate success with it. Perhaps this 
unplowed field of hypotheses will soon 
gain the attention of researchers. 


Another question waiting systematic 
investigation relates to the effect that per- 
sonality characteristics have on a child’s 
readiness to cope with the demands of 
reading. It is true, of course, that per- 
sonality has frequently been a concern of 
those studying the retarded reader. It is 
also true, however, that personality has 
not yet become the major focus in any 
study of able readers. 


In my own study of pre-school readers 
the most unexpected finding is the hetero- 
geneity of the group—w:th the exception 
of personality characteristics. In the intel- 
lectual realm, for example, IQ’s of these 
49 children range from 91 to 161. 
Racially, the group includes Caucasians, 
Negroes, and Orientals. Economically, the 
children come from social-class levels 
varying from lower-lower to upper- 
middle. But, in personality, they were 
commonly described by parents, and later 
by teachers, as persistent, perfectionistic, 
and competitive children. 


Consideration of the nature of these 
traits—and here no value judgment about 
the traits is being made or inferred— 
coupled with a consideration of what it 
takes to learn to read, raises a question 
about the role of personality in classroom 
learning; here, in the matter of learning 
to read. I would therefore like to suggest, 
as another hypothesis to be examined, 
that certain personality characteristics are 
important assets in the proce.s of becom- 
ing a reader; and, consequently, they 
should be given attention in any assess- 
ment of a child’s readiness for reading. 


These, then, are a few questions and 
hypotheses to consider regarding readi- 
ness. Let me now move on to the third 
topic to be discussed via questions, that of 
“Appropriate Reading Instruction for 
Young Children.” 
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Appropriate Reading Instruction 
for Young Children 


When I talk about the five-year-old— 
or, for that matter, the four-year-old— 
who is ready to learn to read, I do not 
intend to imply he is therefore like an 
older child who is also ready. A differ- 
ence in age obviously makes for other 
kinds of differences. Consequently, it is 
necessary to ask whether differences are 
taken into account by those who seem to 
be suggesting that teaching reading in 
kindergarten is merely to move down, by 
one year, the now-existing reading pro- 
gram. I would like to propose, instead, 
that when decisions are being made about 
reading and five-year-olds, questions must 
be raised about methods and materials 
that are appropriate for children of this 
age level. 

Might it be, for example, that a kinder- 
garten teaching of reading ought to re- 
volve around particular experiences rather 
than prescribed books? And here let me 
be quick to add that, in this situation, the 
good teacher would (1) provide, not wait 
for, experiences that are full of potential 
for teaching reading, and (2) systemat- 
ically assess what ——— in reading are 
taking place in order to find direction and 
prescription for future experiences. In 
such a situation all children might have 
the experiences, but not all would be 
expected to begin to read as a result of 
them. 

Might it be, too, that young children 
will profit most from attention to reading 
that is short in time, and of variety in 
content? For example, even if the basic 
interest is in teaching reading, should 
approximately equal emphasis be given to 
the spelling and to the writing of words? 
In my own research with early readers it 
was very common to find that both inter- 
est and skill in reading originally grew out 
of a prior interest in the spelling and 
writing of certain words—an_ interest 
rooted in such factors as the desire to 
write a letter to a faraway cousin, or to 
keep up with older brothers and sisters 
who were doing homework around the 
kitchen table. Perhaps we who teach in 
the schools have underestimated the con- 
tributions of writing and spelling to the 
process of learning to read and, as a result, 
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have neglected to use them sufficiently 
early and systematically. 

As we look at reading and the young 
child might it not also be necessary to 
devise a way of teaching reading that 
involves more physical activity? And, isn’t 
it possible, too, that in making learning 
to read a more active process, it would 
thereby become a more masculine process 
—especially when more masculine kinds 
of materials were used? One possible 
result of this could be a reduction in the 
number of boys who do poorly in reading. 

Finally, might it be that in our efforts 
to make learning to read seem like ‘‘great 
fun,”” we are being wholly unrealistic; and 
we are also underestimating the young 
child’s genuine interest in serious things, 
and his desire to achieve in what is signif- 
icant and important? 

These, then, are but a few of the ques- 
tions to consider in this issue of “Reading 
and Five-Year-Olds.’’ Certainly it is my 
hope that as we come to look at it in 
retrospect we will be able to say that, in 
making decisions about it, our haste was 
deliberate; our conclusions were sound; 
and our regrets were none. 










2. Critical Thinking 






a. Reading—Developing the Mind 






Marion E. D. JENKINSON 





It has long been a truism in the reading 
field that reading is a type of thinking 
which is triggered by printed symbols and 
these symbols represent words. But what 
is the nature of this thinking aroused by 
reading, and how does it operate? Two 
basic assumptions are made in this paper. 
The first is that thinking is a skill which 
can be trained. Secondly, thinking of 
whatever type is a high level response 
which, whenever it occurs, must be able 
to draw upon information already ac- 
quired, and has to make use of responses, 
perceptual and otherwise, that are 
established. 

All the attributes of bodily skills could 
be — to thinking. This description 
of skilled actions could well be compared 
to the “‘thinking-reading’’ process. 

Skilled performance must all the 
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time submit to receptor control, and 
be initiated and directed by the 
signals which the performed must 
pick up from his environment.’ 
But the thinker is always more than a 
thinking machine, and the reader will 
never deteriorate into a mere reading 
machine. We need to train students to 
become skilled thinkers as they read. 
Bruner has suggested in his book The 
Process of Education that we should 
realize the importance of teaching chil- 
dren to recognize and appreciate the 
structure of what they learn.? It seems to 
me that in the field of reading there are 
three types of structure that are called 
into play. The first is the structure im- 
posed by language: the structure of lan- 
ge and the function of words and how 
both of these are related to the act of 
reading. Then there is the structure of 
the “thinking-reading” _ Finally, 
there is the structure of the content of 
what we read: the subject matter. In this 
short paper I am limiting myself to the 
nature of thinking in reading, and some 
observations of pitfalls in language 
functioning. 


The Structure of Thinking in Reading 


Russell has classified thinking into five 
main types: associated thinking, con- 
vergent thinking, problem solving, critical 
thinking, and creative thinking.* Stauffer 
has suggested recently that all these take 
ap at some time in the reading act.* As 

e reads, the reader associates symbols 
with meaning, and then he fuses the 
meanings bringing to bear his previous 
understandings, and putting ideas together 
to make sense. Convergent thinking also 
takes place when the ideas stimulated by 
the words are refined and defined as the 
reader proceeds. From the succession of 
ideas, concepts are formed and conclusions 
drawn. Problem solving types of thinking 
also occur very frequently in reading. 
When we ask children to read to answer 


IF. Bartlett. THINKING: An Experimental and 
Social Study. London: Allen & Unwin, 1958, p. 14. 
*"y. S. Bruner, The Process of Education. Cam- 
we: Harvard University Press, 1960. 
Russell, Children’s Thinking. Boston: 
... 1956. 

G. Stauffer, “Reading and the Habit of 
Credulity” in The Science and Philosophy of Read- 
ing, Proceedings of the 41st Annual Education 
Conferences. Newark, Delaware: University of 
Delaware, The Reading Study Center, 1961. 


questions we are setting them a type of 

roblem. Moreover, many kinds of read- 
ing materials initiate problems and attempt 
to elucidate these through writing about 
them. A mature reader exercises his 
critical faculties as he evaluates and inter- 
prets what he reads. He weighs the evi- 
dence against his own experience and 
accepts or rejects the content on the basis 
of its logical validity and his own pre- 
vious knowledge. It is usually after read- 
ing has finished that creative thinking may 
take ig and new ideas may be engen- 
dered. This division of types of thinking 
is interesting from the point of view of 
classification. However, it is not easy to 
translate these descriptions into practical 
methods which we can use in the class- 
room. So let us examine thinking from 
another angle. 

A British psychologist, Bartlett, has 
suggested two main types of thinking.® 
Taking his analogy from science, he pro- 
pounds that there is thinking within a 
closed system and thinking within an open 
system. A closed system is defined as one 
in which there are a limited number of 
items, units or members, and the properties 
of the members which are to be used are 
known to begin with and do not change 
as thinking proceeds. In an open system, 
on the other hand, there are innumerable 
items the properties of which are not 
necessarily fixed previously. It would ap- 
pear that the thinking aroused by reading 
partakes of both these types of thinking. 

Bartlett suggests further that in any 
thinking within a closed system there is 
what he terms a “gap filling process,” 
which it is necessary to complete before 
thinking can take place. There are three 
possibilities for this ‘gap filling’; and 
each of these can be linked to the reading 
act. First there is interpolation; that is 
information inserted by the reader in 
order to understand and to complete for 
himself information and ideas provided 
by the author. Extrapolation must also be 
undertaken by the reader, because if he is 
to fulfill the total reading act, he must 
go beyond the information presented and 
draw inferences and conclusions from it. 
Perhaps these will be other than those 
inferences and conclusions which the 


‘F. Bartlett, op. cit. 
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writer has stated directly. There is a third 
— The elements may be given 

t something remains to be done with 
them which is neither interpolation nor 
extrapolation, but interpretation or rather 
re-interpretation or re-formulation from 
the angle of the reader. 

Now all these aspects will include in- 
ference, deduction, drawing conclusions, 
and making generalizations. The com- 

ency of the reader will depend upon 

is ability to “bridge the gap’—to make 
the “educated guess.” We have long 
acknowledged that children must be 
taught to read between the lines and 
beyond the lines. 

The problem arises, however, that we 
cannot think of reading just in this quasi- 
scientific fashion because a good many of 
the variables, particularly those which 
reside in the reader, are not within the 
control of the author or even of the 
reader himself. We have, then, to establish 
a situation in which the reader learns to 
know himself, his own attitudes, and the 
probable types of mistakes he will make, 
and what are the essential problems which 
occur when we use mn to stimulate 
thinking. 

The quality of thinking aroused by 
reading will depend upon the quality of 
the author's thinking, but also on the 
ability, experience, and competency of the 
reader to interpret the symbols that the 
author has chosen to use. We need to 
look at interpretation and the use of 
words, and their structure in language, 
for the reader needs to learn the strategies 
of ‘“language-games.”” 


Strategies in Language Functioning 


The philosophic argument as to whether 
words are basic to thinking does not arise 
when we are dealing with reading and 
thinking. In the last twenty years, seman- 
ticists,* linguists,’ and analytical philos- 
ophers* have stressed that “the meaning 
of a word is its use in the language.” 
Critical awareness of the meanings of 
words as they function, and how to 
analyze and assess the many factors that 
affect meaning must be taught. 
~ #S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Thought and 
Action. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1949. 

™C. C. Fries, ” 1¢ Structure of English. New York: 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. a ee 
*L. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations. 


Oxford: Blackwell, 1958. 





There are two facets, however, to this 
examination of strategies in language 
functioning. There are problems which 
words impose upon thought and also prob- 
lems which thought imposes upon words. 
While pondering how we can best tackle 
the latter problem, the Confucian proverb, 
“A man who has committed a mistake, 
and doesn’t correct it, is committing an- 
other mistake’’ came to mind. Errors in 
thinking may be prevented by illustrating 
and presenting examples of common pit- 
falls and fallacies. A simplified course in 
classical logic, adapted to the needs and 
capabilities of students at different levels, 
would make readers more aware of the 
moves and checks in language games. 

A recent book by Burton, Kimball and 
Wing® devotes several — to this 
problem. They include, in Chapter 11, an 
excellent, comprehensive summary of the 
sources and types of errors. Mention can 
be made here of only a few of these. 

In addition to those mentioned pre- 
viously, errors can occur in interpretation 
of word, phrase and sentence, and total 
meaning because of the following: 

1. “Glittering generalities” (the term used 
by propaganda analysts) 

Vagueness and ambiguity 
Equivocation and false reference 
Jargon, and etymological fallacies 

5. Syntactic and accent ambiguity. 

Failure may also occur because the 
reader does not see the relationships be- 
tween the ideas aroused by the words. 
Three aspects of these are: 


1. Failure to analyze the problem or topic 
in order to discover the principles, or 
persons, or points of conflict involved. 

2. Failure to recognize the pattern of the 
problem and the method of presentation, 
which may be descriptive, critical, legal, 
expository, creative, artistic, and so on. 

3. Failure to assess the basic hypothesis, 
which may be impractical or not feasible, 
or irrelevant. A multiplicity of hy- 
potheses may preclude any formulation 
of a conclusion. 


Errors which occur in reading interpreta- 
tion through faulty logic are almost in- 
numerable. Again some of the most 
prominent ones only can be mentioned. 
Burton suggests twenty-six which arise 
frequently in inductive thinking, when 
we reason from the particular to the gen 


ayn 





*William H. Burton, Roland B. Kimball and 
Richard L. Wing, Education for Effective Thinking. 
New York: Appleton-Century Crofts, Inc., 1960. 
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eral. The most prominent which occur in 
reading seem to be: 


1. Generalization on the basis of insufficient 
or umrepresentative instances. 

2. Ignoring contradictory instances and 
failure to make them fit in with the 
total conclusion. 

3. Statistical fallacies (an important aspect 
in the modern age). These would include 
drawing inferences about individuals 
from the measures of a group, imputing 
causal significance to correlation, non- 
representative sampling, neglecting to 
assess the method of collecting statistical 
data, and to test the consistency of data, 
and assuming falsely that all other vari- 
ables except those measured and com- 
pared, remain constant, and many more. 


Many of the fallacies of classical logic 
are broadly deductive and consist in draw- 
ing inferences which are not justified by 
the assumptions nor by the generalizations. 
Some of these which often confuse the 
reader are: 


1. False assumptions are made or implied 
by either the author or reader. 

2. Exceptions are overvalued or ignored. 
Begging the question (Petitio Principii), 
by assuming (wrongly) the conclusion 
is proved, or by so framing a question 
that a direct answer involves admission 
of the assumption. 

4. Introduction of irrelevant argument for 
the purpose of confusing thinking. All 
the classical types occur here 

(a) You're another. (Tu Quoque). 

(b) Argument against the man. (Ad 
hominem ) 

(c) Appeal to popular prejudice. 
(Ad populum). 

(d) Appeal to reverence or authority 
or prestige. (Ad verecundiam). 

(e) Appeal to pity. (Ad misericor- 
diam). 

(f) Appeal to the purse 

5. Introduction of non-sequiturs 

6. Misuse of analogy. 

Finally in our present age of mass com- 
munication there are rhetorical devices for 
confusing thought, particularly group 
thought. Some of these most commonly 
used are: 


1. Engendering confusion by the use of 
evasion, or slogans and cliches, special 
pleading and the use of statements ot 
doubtful propositions. 

2. Attempting to divert attention from the 
central thought through the use of the 
‘red herring’ and evasive speculation con- 
cerning a parallel rather than an actual 
situation. 

3. Various methods of delaying or block- 
ing, such as gradualism, academic detach- 
ment, aggressive raising of objections, 
repeated affirmation, and the arbitrary, 
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dogmatic appeal to prejudice, should 
all be recognized for what they are. 


Although this list of errors and pitfalls 
in thinking is a long one, it should not 
be an impossible task to devise material 
which would give a student practice in 
detecting thinking strategies and lead to 
a self-critical attitude towards his own 
thought processes. Such material would 
need to be selected in accordance with the 
students’ stages of development in both 
thinking and reading. 


Conclusion 


The title of this talk was chosen to 
emphasize the fact that in developing the 
types of skills and abilities mentioned pre- 
viously, we cannot confine this to a 
narrow concept of the function of read- 
ing. Inevitably we shall be involved in 
developing the conscious and unconscious, 
perceiving and thinking experiences of 
the individual. If we can develop the 
mind through reading, we should make a 
significant contribution to “Education for 
Effective Thinking.” 


b. Reading and the Educated Guess 


RUSSELL G. STAUFFER 


To teachers of reading, I address a ques- 
tion raised by Jerome Bruner: “Should 
we give our students practice not only in 
making educafed guesses, but also in 
recognizing the characteristics of plausible 
guesses provided by others—knowing that 
an answer at least is of the right order of 
magnitude or that it is possible rather than 
impossible?" 


Intelligent Guessing 


Reading can be taught in such a way 
that the main channels of communications 
are between student and material being 
read. To do this the student must be en- 
couraged to think, to ask questions, to 
find answers. One way to accomplish this 
is for all students to be confronted with 
the same material or stimuli and to be 
encouraged to extract information of pre- 
dictive value. Then it soon becomes clear 
that in a free group discussion in which 


1Jerome S. Bruner, The Process of Education. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960, p. 65. 
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the main interchange of ideas is polarized 
towards the pupils and the material, dif- 
ferent pupils may extract different infor- 
mation. They determine the predictive 
value of ideas by utilizing their own store- 
houses of experiences and knowledge. In 
such situations the tyranny of a right 
answer does not rest with the teacher as 
in common didactic methods, but resides 
in the material and the auditing of the 
group. | oh 

A group of six-year-olds reading in a 
First Reader was conjecturing about the 

lot of a story by — title, “A 
Newspaper op all One boy said, ‘This 
story might be t a burning house. The 
people might put a notice in the news- 
paper about their burning house and then 
a fire company would come.” To this 
another boy said, “That isn’t logical. The 
house would have burned down in that 
time.” 

In another situation a group of seven- 
year-olds was reading a story about two 
dogs on a train. Halfway through the 


story, the children had learned that the 
dogs belonged to different owners and 


were headed for different destinations. 
When a next picture showed one of the 
two dogs being taken off the train, all the 
children were surprised. Story events had 
led them to think that the other dog would 
be the first to arrive at his destination. 
One girl . ye that perhaps the con- 
ductor had confused the tickets. All the 
children agreed with her and thought that 
this was what had happened. But the girl 
who made the speculation and who had 
obtained group consensus then changed 
her mind. “Conductors might confuse 
tickets,” she said, “but I don’t think this 
happened here because there were only 
two tickets.” 

A group of eight-year-olds reading a 
Third-Reader-level story about a dogteam 
race in the north country made two 
opposite predictions about the outcome of 
the race. According to the story this was 
the first time a girl had participated in the 
race. She was substituting for her sick 
brother. Six in the reading group said she 
would win; three said she would not. The 
six based their decision on four facts given 
in the story: Betty was tall for her age; 
she enjoyed outdoor activities; she could 
ice skate well; she was fast on snowshoes. 


The three based their decision on these 
facts: Betty had not raced before; other 
entrants in the race had laughed when 
they heard about ; Red, the boy to 
beat, looked like a big, strong fellow. 

A group of nine-year-olds was asked to 
conjecture about material entitled ‘The 
Two Mayflowers."” With such limited 
information as provided by the title, the 
kinds of plausible conjectures could be 

uite varied; and they were. Ideas ranged 

rom a new ocean liner named ‘The 
Mayflower’"’—to two May queens—to the 
making of a model of the original May- 
flower. The article was about the trip of 
the second Mayflower in 1957. After the 
reading was done, the length of the ship 
(90 feet) and the width across the 
middle (25 feet) were compared with the 
classroom dimensions. The length of the 
main mast (100 feet) was compared with 
the school flag pole. The course followed 
by both ships was charted and compared. 
Trade winds, ocean aurrents, and the 
calms were discussed, as well as the 
distance traveled: Mayflower I, 3,000 
miles; Mayflower II, 5,000 miles; days 
traveled: Mayflower I, 66 days; Mayflower 
II, 53 days. 

It is evident that in each of these situa- 
tions some kind of guessing occurred. It 
should be evident, too, that in each in- 
stance the guessing was desirable. Patterns 
of meaning were being sought. The con- 
structs provided by the stimuli (titles, 
sag age maps, stories) were being tested 

y the children to see whether they were 
soluble in their old experiences. Creative 
responding was occurring in the sense that 
divergent thinking and original ideas were 
being obtained.* Self-direction was being 
fostered as the children were encouraged 
to increase or decrease their exercise of 
choice of ideas. 

It is evident, too, that the children were 
selecting relevant facts and gaining experi- 
ence in recognizing the plausibility of their 
extrapolations or guesses. Of the many 
facts available about the dogs and their 
train adventure, the girl in episode two 
was selecting those she thought had most 
predictive value; and rejecting them when, 


*J. P. Guilford, “Frontiers in Thinking That 
Teachers Should Know About,” The Reading Teach- 
er, Vol. 13, No. 3 (February 1960), pp. 176-82. 
Chicago: International Reading Association. 
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upon reflection, they did not appear to be 
very soluble. 

Similarly in the story about the dog 
race there were many other facts. Betty's 
brother had voiced confidence in her. It 
was a cold day. The dogs had been trained 
by the brother, and so on. Why were cer- 
tain facts selected as support for guessing ? 
Most likely they were selected because 
there were certain ways of structuring this 
episode that corresponded better with 
pupil experiences and purposes than did 
certain other ways.’ At this early age these 
pupils were discovering that when they 
selected predictively fruitful facts, they 
were better able to make intelligent 
guesses. In other words, the pupils were 
learning to select evidence. 

If the thinking mill is to produce grist 
that is well ground and relatively pure, it 
must be fed the grain of mistakes as well 
as successes. But all too often mistakes are 
outlawed in the classroom by the tyranny 
of a right answer, a teacher dominated by 
an “automatic pilot’’ Teachers Manual, or 
the lure of primitive memory with its 
dazzling display of mental immobility. 
Students should not be protected from the 
discomfort of making mistakes and pro- 
fiting thereby. 

Each pupil venturing a prediction faces 
the risk of being proved wrong. He may 
discover this himself as he reads, or as 
others correct him if he misreads or mis- 
interprets. The six-year-old who ventured 
the guess about the burning house and the 
newspaper could have been silenced by 
ridicule and condemnation. But this teach- 
er handled her class in such a way that the 
child was not censored. Not only did she 
encourage the boy to make other conjec- 
tures but also, after the story had been 
read, they took another look at why calling 
a fire company needed to be done quickly. 

The pupils were learning how their 
own emotional reactions could stand in 
their way. They were discovering that 
there is a difference between an ignorant 
mistake and an intelligent mistake. Both 
sides agreed that the only way to prove 
which side was right was to read the 
story and get more facts. 





*Carl R. Rogers, “Significant Learning: In 
Therapy and In Education” Educational Leadership, 
Vol. XVI, No. 4 (January 1959), pp. 232-42. 
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The educated guess, then, is one that is 
based on the evidence at hand, is soluble 
in ience, and is as sound as one’s 
rats permits. It is accomplished by 
creating, discovering, ordering, develop- 
ing, and trying out ideas. 


Values Pervading the Educated Guess 


Each of the four illustrations exempli- 
fies reading to learn through the creating 
and testing of meanings. Each story situa- 
tion pointed the way to the development 
of conjectures. The subsequent reading 

rovided the wherewithal to test the con- 
jectures and accept or reject. This is un- 
doubtedly a desirable outcome of sound 
reading instruction. It is the kind of 
approach toward knowledge that is essen- 
tial—to create and to test. 


Of almost equal importance is the re- 
sulting high respect for freedom and 
responsibility. Freedom to speculate has 
as its concomitant a responsibility to 
observe all available clues, order them, 
and draw forth guesses or speculations 
that are within the realm of plausibility.* 
This is an intellectual challenge that en- 
courages pupils to approach each oppor- 
tunity with a zest for learning. Pupils 
soon sense the gravity of the privilege of 
trying out their ideas. 

The responsibility is two-fold. First, 
pupils must diligently search for all the 
evidence that may be useful in declaring 
hypotheses and ordering them. Second, 
once a conjecture has been declared, it 
must be pursued until it is proved right 
or wrong. This may require the oral read- 
ing of lines to prove or disprove as the 
evidence is submitted to the group. The 
wild guess, the off-the-top guess, the guess 
based on one piece of evidence—these are 
soon recognized.* The pupil held rigid in 
his examination of evidence by a bias or 
prejudice may learn to discover that his 
limited perspective caused him not only to 
overlook evidence but also to misinterpret 
that which he seized upon. The three 
pupils in the Third-Grade episode who 
believed the boy would win discovered 
that perhaps they had over-reacted to the 





‘Russell G. Stauffer. “Reading and the Habit of 
Credulity,” The Science and Phi iy of Reading, 
Vol. VIil, March, 1959. Newark, .: The Reading- 
Study Center, University of Delaware, 1961. 

Sibid. Rogers, pp. 232-42. 
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evidence because they felt a boy should 
win. 

Once a pupil has become involved in a 
reading situation by the use of his own 
ideas, he will want to move forward to 
test his ideas. This self-actualizing ten- 
dency to seek, to reconstruct, to reflect, to 
prove, has tremendous motivation poten- 
tial. The pupil helps create a learning 
climate onl dabee to maintain it. 

Few readers can remain withdrawn 
from the evidence of an unfolding plot 
and not make any choices until the final 
safe choice is apparent. Few people can 
remain withdrawn from decisions about 
experiences until enough evidence is in 
to make a safe choice. Each proceeds by 
constructing and reconstructing, by specu- 
lating and testing—using the evidence at 
hand. So it becomes important to learn to 
‘select ible rather than the impos- 
sible and the probable as well as the 
possible. “Hypotheses may range from 
very plausible answers to wild guesses, 
‘shots in the dark.’ Both should be given 
a hearing. Many plausible guesses turn 
out to be only remotely related to the 
problem.”’ It is through this process that 
making educated guesses can develop as 
a commitment to the ideal of objectivity 
and to the social circumstances that permit 
the process to carry on. 


The Role of the Teacher and the Group 


In directing a reading activity so that 
intelligent guessing may occur, the teach- 
er becomes the focal point in the act. The 

uipment a teacher needs is knowledge 
a the story being read or subject matter 
being dealt with; a lively imagination; a 
willingness to play with ideas; courage 
enough to direct thinking even though not 
knowing exactly where the questioning 
will lead; and a conviction that teaching 
is not telling answers or listening to 
rotely memorized answers. Where this 
facility occurs the teacher serves a double 
purpose: “. . . he not only leads the stu- 
dents through a process of thought to 
check the adequacy of their meanings, he 
also widens and enriches their conceptual 





‘ibid. Rogers, pp. 232-42. 

TWilliam H. Burton, Roland B. Kimball, and 
Richard L. Wing. Education for Effective Thinking. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960, 


p. 74. 
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brings to bear on the problem.* 


A group provides a medium in which 
each individual can learn about the effec- 
tiveness of his thinking and reading. 
Pupils can learn that it is almost as useful 
to listen to others making guesses as it 
is to make their own; to agree, as to dis- 
agree; to criticize, as to approve; to prove, 
as to disprove. The aim of such free group 
reading and thinking is for the individual 
to learn ways of acting which will be 
useful to him when he is on his own. The 
relationships between the group and the 
teacher, and between members of the 
group are of mutual regard, of fidelity to 
objective evidence, of emotional control, 
of dealing with successes and contradic- 
tions without embarrassment. 


The character of a group that deals in 
educated guesses should be but a reflection 
of the classroom as a whole. Effective 
thinking skills acquired and polished in a 
reading class should be recognized as the 
thread that unites all fields of instruction 
at all levels. The fact that texts used to 
teach reading have as their content, mate- 
rial from all the disciplines, gives the 
teacher the wherewithal to develop and 
refine scientific thinking skills. This means 
that effective reading-thinking _ skills 
should be taught and retaught as students 
progress through school. When the values 
of the processes of reflective thinking are 
recognized in their own right, the per- 
sonal and social aim of education will be 
served. 


To sum up, educated guesses are the 
crux of effective thinking and reading. 
They motivate and direct. They liberate 
the individual from the grip of the com- 
monplace, the closed mind, the inflexible, 
the disregard for cause and effect, and 
intellectual dishonesty. They range from 
the crude and simple to the elaborate and 
highly sophisticated. “Since a hypothesis 
is essentially a ‘guess,’ it has its ultimate 
source in man’s capacity to transcend 
imaginatively a group of given phenomena 
and to see possibilities of context and 
causation which will explain the ‘facts.’ ’’® 
_*H. Gordon Hullfish and Philip G. Smith, Reflec- 
tive Thinking: The Method of Education. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 1961, p. 198. 

°W. H. Werkmeister, An Introduction to Critical 


Thinking. Lincoln, Nebraska: Johnsen Publishing 
Company, 1948, p. 571. 
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3. Teaching Machines 


a. What the Reading Teacher Can Learn 
From Teaching Machines 


EDWARD FRY 


First, let us define teaching machines 
in such a way that they cannot be con- 
fused with traditional audiovisual devices. 
Teaching machines are individual devices; 
they teach only one student at a time. 
Usually they present a small bit of infor- 
mation, frequently in the form of a 
multiple-choice question or sentence to be 
completed. The student responds by an- 
swering the question, either by pushing 
buttons, writing on a paper tape, or typing 
on a typewriter and then the machine 
gives him knowledge as to the correctness 
of his response. This may be done by 
flashing a red light, allowing him to pro- 
ceed, or showing him the correct answer 
so that he might compare his own answer. 

An essential component of the teaching 
machine is the program or curriculum 
material. This program is made up of 
carefully sequenced items which usually 
have been tried on a specified = < 
students and then the program has been 
revised according to the responses of the 
students. 

Now let us look at some of the psy- 
chological principles that are involved in 
a teaching machine type of learning 
experience, and that are also involved in 
a reading situation with a teacher. 


Careful Sequencing 


One of the most important things in a 
teaching machine situation is the careful 
sequencing of the program. Reading 
teachers have long known the importance 
of careful sequencing. Most of our major 
reading series are masterpieces in sequen- 
cing. They start the student in the first 
grade with very simple small steps, a 
carefully controlled vocabulary, and pro- 
ceed at a very gradual rate. It is very 
interesting to note that some college 
teachers who have tried writing programs 
for teaching machines have found that, 
when they programmed the courses they 
have been giving for years or the text- 
books that they themselves had written, the 
sequence was not careful enough. There 
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were both gaps and steps that were too 
large which could confuse the student. 


Expense 


Another interesting finding is the high 
expense of producing programs. In a 
recent survey of experienced teaching 
machine programmers, Rigney and Fry 
found that a programmer can write only 
eight to sixteen items per day. One pro- 
gtamming organization estimated that to 
program a one semester college course 
would take about $50,000. I am sure that 
our Chairman, Dr. Arthur Gates and many 
members of this association will testify 
that reading textbook construction is an 
exceedingly time consuming and expen- 
sive operation. Personally I have had the 
experience in trying to construct some 
reading filmstrips and other curriculum 
materials and I have some idea of the 
time involved in the development of read- 
ing curriculum materials. What these 
comments are adding up to is that the 
reading teacher already has material which 
in one sense has been programmed. That 
is, the reading teacher has curriculum 
material which is very carefully sequenced 
for her use in the classroom and hence 
the reading teacher is already using cur- 
riculum material which is much closer to 
teaching machine programs than she may 
realize. 


Small Units 


A second factor in the development of 
programs is breaking it down into small 
units. Much of our reading curriculum 
material is already unitized. Beginning 
reading texts have fairly short stories. 
Games, charts, reading laboratories, and 
other materials tend to work on a unit 
approach. Teaching machine programs 
have much finer units, but the concept of 
breaking the material down into easily 
digested units is already in the reading 
teacher's bag of tricks. 


Reward 


A further point in breaking material 
down is that it increases the amount of 
reward and feedback. A teaching machine 
program is continually telling the student 
that he is doing well (programs are 
usually constructed with a small percent- 
age of errors). B. F. Skinner at Harvard 
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feels that a teacher cannot possibly supply 
adequate amounts of reward during a 
lesson and hence a machine is necessary. 

It is interesting to note that in our 
schools when a child has not learned to 
read by ordinary methods he is placed in 
a clinic situation, and one of the char- 
acteristics of this clinic situation is that 
he is in a very small group or has indi- 
vidual ny in which there is a highe. 
percentage of reward. Reading teachers 
might keep in mind the need of the stu- 
dent for reward and the fact that reward 
aids the efficiency of learning, and look 
for ways to reward students as frequently 
as possible. This reward of small units 
may be one reason for the success of some 
reading games. Reading teachers might 
also keep in mind the potent factor of 


knowledge of results; it is important to 
tell the student how he is doing very 
frequently. 
Branching 


Some teaching machines include branch- 
ing which means that the student can be 
switched to an easier track of material or 
be placed on a remedial loop in the pro- 
gram. Reading teachers tend to do this 
naturally; if a student does not under- 
stand something they can back up or give 
special emphasis to a point not under- 
stood. This, of course, is one of the 
difficulties with large group instruction, 
namely, the teacher cannot branch her 
program for the student. The ability of a 
flexible program might be another reason 
for the success of small group or clinical 
reading situations. 

Some of the more complex teaching 
machines use computer circuits to assist 
in branching the program. Branching is 
based on student errors when comprehen- 
sion of the material is involved and 
branching is based on speed and errors 
when skills are involved. Another type of 
machine branching is based on the stu- 
dents subjective feeling—he is allowed 
to tell the machine “I feel the need for a 
little review,” “I feel the need for a re- 
view of the entire lesson,”’ or “I don’t feel 
the need for any review and would like 
to proceed to the next lesson.” At least 
some of the time reading teachers branch 
to easier or remedial lessons based upon 
the same criteria. 


However, teachers will not be surprised 
to find that teaching machine developers 
have not found a clear mandate for 
always allowing branching. Sometimes 
learning can proceed most efficiently in a 
fixed sequence program without branch- 
ing all branching merely adds time 
and expense to the instruction a. 
It is interesting to remember that efhcient 
fixed sequence programs (and branching 
ry too) are determined on the 

is of try-outs and experience with 
children. Both machines and teachers do 
a better job of teaching if they modify 
their new lessons based on the experience 
that they had with their old ones. Rigidity 
or inability to learn from experience is 
bad for both teachers and machines. 


Flexibie Rate 

One of the interesting characteristics 
of machines is their complete flexibility 
of rate. Within limits they can go as fast 
as the student wishes. On the slow side 
they have infinite patience. If the student 
wishes to pause for a drink of water after 
learning one small fact, he may. If the 
student is absent for one day or one month 
the machine is ready and waiting for him 
at exactly the spot he left off, or it may 
— review without being annoyed. 

ull students may do half or a quarter 
as much work as the faster students with- 
out upsetting class planning. 

Reading teachers are not unfamiliar 
with systems to provide rate and other 

of individual flexibilities. We have 
used individualized reading experiences, 
SRA Reading Laboratories, and supple- 
mental reading lessons. But machines 
might help us to provide for more indi- 
vidualization with some of its obvious 
advantages. 

Incidentally there is no well established 
and experimentally well verified rule in 
the teaching machine field that states that 
individual control of rate is the most 
efficient in every instance. It is quite con- 
ceivable that in some instances a fixed 
rate might be the most efficient especially 
if the exigencies of the situation are 
considered. 


Conclusion 
There is considerable controversy in the 
teaching machine field at present over the 
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type of machine, the type of response that 
is most efficient, the use of cues and 
prompts, and the need for overt or covert 
response. There is no doubt about the fact 
that teaching machines can teach. The 
=_— of whether they can teach better 
than a teacher or a traditional textbook is 
still up in the air. But there are at least 
two things that the teaching machine has 
done for the classroom teacher: 


1) It has created a much more vital 
interest in the problems of educational 
psychology. 

2) It has offered us some real in- 
sights into the development and use of 
curriculum materials. 

At present there is no one machine or 
one best method of programming for a 
machine, and here I find myself on a 
theme song heard often by reading teach- 
ers, which is “Be careful of any one 
method which tells you it can solve all 
your problems.’ Teaching machines 
cannot solve all your problems but they 
may be a great additional help. 


b. Individualizing the Teaching of Reading 
Through Tape Recordings 


SISTER ALOYsIUS CLARE MAHER 


Individualized reading means many 
things to many people. A survey of the 
literature reveals many different interpreta- 
tions by specialists in the field of reading. 
All the discussions emphasize the im- 
portance of a variety of books on several 
subjects and at all levels of difficulty as 
a primary requisite for an individualized 
approach to reading. Free selection of 
materials under the guidance of an under- 
standing teacher is a necessity. 

My concept of individualized reading is 
closely in accord with the ideas of Lazar." 
An effective reading program, no matter 
by what descriptive term we identify it, 
includes a variety of reading activities 
which develop reading skill in a func- 
tional way. Individualized reading pro- 
vides consistently successful experiences, 
which make the child a better reader, aim- 
ing at his own maximum potential. The 


% ‘May Lazar, “Individualized Reading: A Dynamic 
Approach,” The Reading Teacher XI, December 
1957, pp. 75-84. 
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—_ allows the child to progress at 
is own pace and does not demand that 
he fit into any pre-determined grade level. 
According to Rens “Individualized read- 
ing simply means individualizing the 
teaching of reading, deliberately gearing 
the materials and tempo and techniques 
for helping children so that their own 
needs and interests and learning patterns, 
their insights and meanings can be called 
into fuller play.”? 

Children respond to reading in their 
own individual ways regardless of teach- 
ing methods and techniques. Sensitivity 
on the part of the teacher in responding 
to the individual needs of the child— 
physical, emotional, intellectual, moral, 
and social—is an essential requirement for 
any program of individualized reading. 
As educators we are committed to the 
harmonious development of all the 
faculties or powers of the individual child 
and thus we are obligated to make every 
effort to reach the whole child. Since 
reading is the subject, par excellence, for 
learning in any area, the fundamental 
obligation of providing guidance, not 
only in the acquisition of skills but in the 
selection of materials, rests on the teacher. 

Before any discussion of individualized 
reading through tape recordings, some 
explanation of the tape method of teach- 
ing will be necessary. In electronic tape 
teaching, tape recorded lessons are used as 
a basic and integral part of the teaching 
process. No attempt is made to supplant 
the teacher. The tape recordings afford 
the necessary repetition and therefore 
supplement rather than supplant or replace 
the teacher. A tape recording provides a 
more direct means of instruction from 
mind to mind without the intervention of 
the written word. The written word is a 
symbol often frightening to the disabled 


reader. 

A tape recorded lesson also presents 
subject matter more effectively at the 
experience level of the child. It is an audio 
approach supplementing and strengthen- 
ing the association with the visual symbol. 
In listening to the recorded lesson, the 
child captures the warmth of the teacher's 
personality in the intonations of her voice, 
which awaken associations connected with 


Lorene K. Fox, “Individualized Reading,” N.E.A. 
Journal XLVII, March 1958, p. 162. 
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various sounds and places. Reading 
through this method becomes a pleasing 
task. The teacher repeatedly motivates; 
she praises and encourages toward greater 
effort. A tape lesson has been likened to 

a “learning capsule’’* composed of subject 
aie from different sources, which are 
fitted together meaningfully. The lesson 
is pre-recorded and is therefore distin- 
guished by a stronger pan uy. ws ap- 
proach. Long intervals of study, planning, 
and reviewing of the principles of learn- 
ing precede the composition of a script. 
The knowledge which is to be transmitted 
to the learner can be made to parallel 
more effectively the actual power of the 
learner's mind to receive it. Improvisation 
is impossible on a tape. There must be 
continuity and sequence if the desired 
results are to be obtained. Tape teaching 
stresses the systematic development of the 
skills which must be acquired in reading 
successfully. 

In the tape teaching method, indi- 
vidualization in reading is provided in a 
number of ways. First, it sets the child at 
ease in a reading situation, and this in 
itself is a valuable aid in making reading 
a pleasant experience. Second, it is novel 

a new way, which gives the child a new 
view of subject matter. Third, it removes 
all distinctions relative to different abil- 
ities. No grade levels are assigned to the 
tape lessons. Each child is absorbed in his 
own little world of listening and learning. 
If earphones are used, all distractions are 
obviated and attention is focused. The 
tape teacher is the child's teacher—all his 

so to speak. The teacher's interest and 
enthusiasm stimulates him and sparks his 
enthusiasm for achievement. If we want 
a child to read and to love to read, our 
first consideration will be to choose the 
types of materials that will challenge but 
not discourage the poor reader. 

The tapes I am using with children of 
elementary school level were prepared in 
the summer of 1958 at an individualized 
Tape Teaching Institute held at Mount 
Saint Scholastica College, Atchison, Kan- 
sas. This Institute was made possible by 
a five-year grant from the fund for the 
Advancement of Education and is under 


“*Sister Theresa Brentano, O.S.B., “Individualized 
Instruction Through Fuge Teaching,” N.C.EB.A. 
Bulletin, February 1959, pp. 14-17. 
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the direction of Sister Theresa Brentano, 
O.S.B. In the succeeding summer sessions, 
the teacher students revised the recordings 
and accompanying teaching materials. 
Incidentally, the 1961 Summer Session 
completes the project. The college I repre- 
sent is one of the participating schools. 

During the summer of 1958, a class of 
twelve in-service Sister-teachers finished 
one hundred reading tapes. In the plan- 
ning sessions prior to the Institute, the 
selection of the subject matter for the 
tapes was a major problem. Our task was 
to produce lessons of a remedial or adjust- 
ment nature for the purpose of teaching 
or re-teaching basic word skills and simple 
comprehension skills in a most appealing 
and alluring way. After much discussion 
and study of basal reading series, we 
decided to use the Handbook for Middle 
and Upper Grades, by Ginn and Company 
as the blueprint for our organization of 
the word recognition program. By follow- 
ing this outline for the presentation of the 
essential skills, we were able to prepare 
lessons that would give a complete and 
systematic review of the mechanics of 
reading, or in case of the child who never 
learned these skills, the first presentation 
and teaching. In both cases the teacher 
would be assured that provision was made 
for learning or mastery of the mechanics 
of reading, such as phonetic analysis, 
structural analysis, other word attack skills. 

The tape lessons were planned for chil- 
dren above third grade level who have 
reading problems. They were structured 
according to the pattern for the ordinary 
classroom reading period. In each tape 
instruction, the teacher arouses interest, 
establishes background, anticipates vocab- 
ulary needs, builds and clarifies concepts, 
applies skills, and evaluates the work 
done. A worksheet accompanied each tape 
reading lesson. A short reading selection, 
story-type, was composed for each accom- 
panying worksheet. In order that each 
child may meet with initial success in 
reading, the vocabulary for the reading 
exercise is kept within the Dolch Basic 
List, The First One Thousand Words in 
Children’s Reading and Fry's 600 Instant 
Words. 

The teachers who planned and de- 
veloped the script for the tape wrote the 
selection, which was related to children’s 














interests. They attempted to weave into 
every reading lesson some of the skills 
—, in the introduction. Each tape 
esson is a self-contained lesson. This 
means that the exercises which the child 
is expected to do under the direction of 
his tape teacher are scored on the tape. 
That, too, is a very self-satisfying experi- 
ence ivr a child. He knows then and there 
how well he has—or has not—achieved. 
The child keeps his own record of pro- 
gress; in other words he competes with his 
own best self. Such a competitive situation 
is not frustrating. With the help of an 
understanding teacher he becomes aware 
of his real needs and the teacher helps him 
to do something about them. This is true 
recognition of individual differences. 

How do children react to reading by the 
tape teaching method? My observations 
are based on work with individuals and 
small groups. The children are very 
enthusiastic about the lessons. Each day as 
they enter our reading laboratory, they 
reach for the head sets and seat themselves 
around the tape recorder. The teacher 
usually selects the tape lesson for the lower 
levels first, since word analysis skills must 
be presented according to sequence. Once 
the lesson begins the children become 
totally absorbed in it. While listening to 
the tape recording, they complete their 
assignments on the “Work While You 
Listen” worksheet. At the conclusion of 
the lesson the correct responses are checked 
and charted under the guidance of their 
tape teacher. When asked: “Why do you 
like the tape reading lesson?’’ they in- 
variably reply: “Well, the teacher gives us 
time. She explains everything slowly. We 
can keep up.” Yes, even the poor readers 
seem to be inspired with a new measure 
of self-confidence. At last, they have found 
in the “tape capsule” a confidential, 
friendly voice which exalts their too-oft 
defeated ego and gives them the much 
needed dash of enjoyment and success in 
a learning situation. 


c. Real Versus Vicarious Experiences 
in Training Reading Teachers: 
The Use of the Tape Recorder 


ARTHUR V. OLSON, JR. 


Every college teacher who has had 
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experiences working with undergraduates 
on the campus and teachers in the field are 
always struck by the differences between 
the two groups. 

Although students on campus are inter- 
ested in learning how to teach reading, 
there is no immediate need for the prac- 
tical application of this learning and 
therefore a course in reading is just 
another course to be translated by means 
of mapa onto notepaper. 

en working with teachers, however, 
I think we are always impressed by the 
urgency with which they ask questions to 
help them solve problems which they have 
had “today.” The reason for this differ- 
ence is not hard to find. The children in 
a classroom demand aid from the teacher 
and most good teachers want to find the 
information that will aid them in helping 
their students. 

I think most of us would admit that 
students on campus are too far removed 
from the urgency of a situation created 
by children in a classroom. 

In preparing teachers in undergraduate 
courses, we try to indicate this urgency to 
them and help them to acquire a feeling 
of the urgency by presenting them with 
films, filmstrips, and visitations. 

Films and filmstrips can be very useful, 
because they show visually what you have 
been talking about in class. However, the 
observer does not really have to exert 
himself. He can sit and see what other 
people do without any active participation. 

Visitations also have a value because the 
student is in a real reading environment. 
However, usually in training undergrad- 
uates to become teachers, visitations to a 
public school cannot be done often be- 
cause of the large numbers of teacher 
trainees and the relatively few classrooms 
available for observation purposes. 

Another drawback in visitations is the 
lack of surety that the students will be 
observing what you want them to observe. 

What experiences do we want these 
teacher trainees to have and how best can 
these experiences be obtained ? 

In directing myself to the first part of 
this question, I believe that the things we 
want of them are: 

1. to be able to observe the steps in the 

development of a directed reading 
lesson; 








to be able to observe, differentiate 
between and understand the impli- 
cations of the independent, instruc- 
tional, and frustrational levels; 

3. to be able to recognize the technique 

of developing word analysis skills; 

4. to be able to know the kinds and 

of various exercises to 
develop comprehension; and 

5. to be able to evaluate errors which 

children make in the various skill 
areas in order to help them correct 
these difficulties. 

There are many other competencies 
which we want our students to have, but 
these come more under the category of 
administration of a classroom reading 
program than the actual teaching. 

In answering the question of how best 
these experiences can be obtained, I find 
that the tape recorder can be a valuable 
aid in bringing the children into the class- 
room. The teacher trainee can hear chil- 
dren perform in a real setting which 
applies to the particular skill the instruc- 
tor is trying to teach, emphasize and 
reinforce. It also allows the instructor to 
stop the tape, interject a thought, discuss 
something which has been heard and, if 
necessary, repeat the material. 

In teaching our students to present a 
reading lesson in a logical order with 
good motivation techniques—what better 
way can we give them an example than by 
turning on the tape recording and letting 
them hear an excellent teacher? To make 
it more meaningful for them, the basal 
reading material referred to in the lesson 
can be flashed on a screen by means of an 
opaque projector so that they see what the 
child would be seeing. At the same time 
the students are listening to the various 
parts of the lesson being presented, the 
teacher's manual can also be shown. The 
students can see where in the manual the 
listing of new words can be found, what 
suggested aids and exercises are given the 
teacher and how she makes use of these. 

Presenting the steps in the directed 
reading lesson by these means gives the 
students a chance to see that although the 
manual is a help, a creative teacher goes 
beyond what the manual tells her and 
vitalizes it to meet the needs of the chil- 
dren in her own classroom. 

Some studies have reported that thirty 
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per cent of the children in our classrooms 
are expected to read and comprehend 
books for which they do not have the 
adequate skills. If this is true, and I believe 
that many of us think it is, then some way 
must be devised to acquaint the students 
with a way to evaluate the reading levels 
of the children they will have in class. 
Telling the students how to determine 
the reading level by a teacher-made sub- 
jective inventory or by using the Graded 
Selections for Informal Reading Diagnosis 
by Nila B. Smith’ is not enough. The 
student must be able to listen to a child 
read and evaluate if the material is at the 
ind dent, instructional, or frustrational 
level. 

The tape recorder can aid the college 
teacher in helping the student to identify 
these three levels by putting on tape ex- 
amples of children reading and ——. 
the students to identify the reading level 
by judging reading according to the estab- 
lished criteria. This kind of pre-teaching 
experience will help to eliminate many of 
the errors beginning teachers make in 
organizing their reading groups. 

In the past few years, there has been 
much discussion and a great deal of con- 
fusion about the word analysis program. 
Teaching word analysis skills to children 
in a classroom is not easy. It demands 
knowledge of what the skills are and the 
ability to teach the skills in a variety of 
ways. 

After the initial presentation of the 
fundamentals of word analysis, some prac- 
tice in the steps of presentation must be 
observed. One way of helping teacher 
trainees to learn these steps is to have 
them listen to a series of tapes on which 
exercises of increasing difficulty are pre- 
sented. If, for example, after teaching 
them the information which they need to 
know concerning the teaching of long and 
short vowel sounds, the tape was used 
along with a study guide, the students 
would have a better concept of what 
needed to be done to teach the skills, the 
steps in presentation, and material needed. 
The tape presentation need not take class 
time. By means of a multi-phone panel 
which can be attached to the tape recorder, 


Nila B. Smith, Graded Selections for Informal 


Reading Diagnosis. New York: New York University 
Press, 1959. 





















any number of students can be assigned 
to listen to the tape as a laboratory assign- 
ment. It is about time in preparing teach- 
ers that we thought more about the values 
of a laboratory experience where our stu- 
dents can work with reading materials, 
observe class and listen to various kinds 
of skills being presented on tape under 
direction. Many of the com cies which 
we wish our students to have would be 
better reinforced by each rience. 

When working on comprehension skills 
with children in school, teachers often 
ask questions about the reading materials 
that are not really aids to building com- 
prehension, but rather retention, How 
can we fe our teacher trainees to really 
see the difference between comprehension 
and retention and to use this knowledge? 

One way to do this would be to listen 
to a teacher on tape and observe the kinds 
of questions she asked the children and 
the purposes of the questions. 

A second way would be to have the 
student listen to a child read, stop the 
tape and ask him to formulate a question 
that would ask a child to come to a con- 
clusion, make a generalization, decide if 
what was read was fact or opinion, etc. 

A culminating experience that can be 
used to help the future teachers to bring 
all their knowledge to bear upon the 
problem would be to have them listen to 
a child who has reading problems, evalu- 
ate his difficulty, and select materials and 
procedures that can be used to correct the 
problem. 

The tape recorder has many other uses. 

1. It can be used to test the ability of 

students to respond to reading 

difficulties of children. 

2. It can be used to show them a tech- 
nique of presenting poetry in an 
interesting way. 

3. In teaching the use of diagnostic 
tests, the students can have a com- 
mon experience by having them 
listen to a child taking the Durrell 
Analysis of Reading Difficulty or the 
Gilmore Oral Reading Test. 

4. The tape recorder can be used to let 
them hear what choral reading 
sounds like. 

The tape recorder is indeed a valuable 

aid in teacher-training programs. It takes 

time to correct the material and edit it, 
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but the results are rewarding. The stu- 
dents have a better understanding of the 
techniques of teaching reading as a result 
of the chance to use their knowledge 
immediately. 

The Harvard-Carnegie Study? recently 
reported in recommendation 11 that our 
instruction in teaching reading be re- 
vitalized and that tape recordings and 
films be utilized to supplement course 
offerings. I heartily concur with this 
recommendation. I have tried to revitalize 
my teaching by more extensive use of the 
tape recorder and have found new interests 
and rewarding outcomes on the part of 
the students preparing to teach our chil- 
dren to read. 


4. Children's Literature 


a. Lodestones in Children's Books 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


All of our lives each of us has been 
drawn to something or other. When we 
were still crawling about on all fours, it 
was probably the glistening, brilliantly 
colored objects about us—especially if 
these moved. Time and again our elders 
said, ‘No! No!” and possibly spatted our 
hands as we persisted in reaching for the 
gay ornaments that attracted us. Later the 
attraction may have been a little playmate 
across the street we were forbidden to 
cross, the candy in open bins near the pay 
station in the grocery store or, we hope, 
the picture books that awaited us at Grand- 
astete What draws you irresistibly 
today? Is it a piece of chicken at midnight, 
just one more piece of chocolate from that 
open box, the golf course or a table of 
bridge, the shops filled with antiques or 
with those pretty frocks for the warm 
season ahead, or the book store with all 
its best sellers? For me, the compelling 
lodestones are the children’s books that 
cross my desk. 

Children, too, find lodestones in books 
whenever books are easily available and if 
the literary offerings are varied so that each 
child can find exactly the right book for 





*Mary C. Austin et al, The Torch Lighters: 
Tomorrow's Teachers of Reading. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1961. 
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him at precisely the right time. From the 
age of eight, I found | book that came 
my way grist for my reading mill—Black 
Beauty, Pilgrim's Progress, the Bible, the 
almanac, the Elsie books, detective stories, 
Grimm's Fairy Tales, love stories, the 
marvelous offerings of the Youth's Com- 
panion and St. Nicholas which my father 
had saved from his boyhood years. I recall 
the one particular lodestone I sought in 
the first books I read—much conversa- 
tion. I was prone to skip the solidly 
printed paragraphs and pages, to peruse 
only the conversation which was lively and 
easy to read. I must admit that even today, 
when I wish to relax and escape the pres- 
sures of a busy life, I look for a k 
whose pages do not look heavy but are 
broken up by irregular lines of dialogue. 

What are the lodestones that attract 
children to books? In the studies of read- 
ing interests of boys and girls we find 
some significant clues. Decades ago Ter- 
man and Lima found that boys like 
adventure, vigorous action, and animals 
while girls like fairy tales, poetry, senti- 
mental treatment, and—like boys—animal 
stories. Later investigations have in part 
confirmed these findings, but have revealed 
some differences. For instance, sex differ- 
ences do exist but they appear earlier than 
Terman and Lima found. However, boys 
and girls have many interests in common, 
also dislikes. They agree on enjoying 
lively adventure, but girls resist any 
violence which may appeal to boys. Chil- 
dren of both sexes like human characters 
though yirls do not want the children in 
the books to be younger than themselves 
and boys do not care for books that center 
around girls. All children like animal 
stories, but girls have a special liking for 
books about domestic animals and pets and 
avoid stories that feature fierce beasts. 
Both girls and boys like mystery stories or 
those that are patriotic in theme. They 
agree on disliking long descriptive pas- 
sages and didactic treatment. 

In some respects, boys and girls are 
wide apart in their likes and dislikes. The 
former are attracted to accounts of physical 
struggle, hero tales, factual accounts of 
history and science, sports and games, and 
humor. They do not care for fairy stories, 
love and romance, sentiment, physical 
weakness—some of which do appeal to 
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girls. In their turn, the girls seek out 
stories of home and school life, sentiment, 
love and romance, and the supernatural. 
They dislike any violence, goriness, or 
bitter conflict in the books they are 
reading. 

These later studies also show that age 
makes a difference. Reports by Taylor and 
Schneider (in 1955), Rudman (in 1958), 
and Norvell (in 1958), by Northwestern 
University and the Office of Education, 
and by investigators in the San Francisco 
study of the mass media indicate shifts in 
interest as children grow older. For 
instance, fables and fairy stories tend to 
be best liked in grades three to five; myths, 
legends, hero and folk tales to appeal in 
grades five to seven. Children in grades 
four to eight turn toward mystery, sports 
and recreation and show decreased liking 
for stories that feature cowboys and fairies. 
Lively action, adventure and animal stories 
have a constant appeal. 

Some of these investigations also re- 
vealed differences in amount of reading 
done by younger and older children. The 
San Francisco study showed an increase 
from grades one to six, with the girls 
generally reading more than boys do. 
After children have learned to read inde- 
ay they tend to read from one 

alf to an entire book per week. The 
report made by Northwestern University 
and the Office of Education showed that 
children read voluntarily in grades three 
through nine, the average time spent being 
about 1.1 of an hour daily and the kind 
of books being largely fiction or stories 
of famous people. It was shown that most 
children eal more time watching tele- 
vision than reading. Bright children who 
are good readers, however, devote less 
time to watching television and spend 
more time reading than do the majority of 
the boys and girls. 

Valuable as these studies of reading 
interests are, they seem rather cold-blooded 
and abstruse to me. Whenever children 
turn to books, they do so because they get 
satisfactions from reading. Books may 
yield information that satisfies curiosity, 
may hold up a mirror to life that helps the 
child to understand himself and those 
around him, and may help him travel to 
novel faraway lands or return to times 
long gone so that he gains an understand- 



























ing of the world in which he lives; or 
reading may just be real fun. Josette 
Frank says that books are possibly the 
child's richest source of self-discovery, 
that literature has the power to deepen 
and broaden understanding as it enlarges 
his vision of himself and his world. 
Books yield insight and appreciation; 
but, she feels, much as we know of chil- 
dren’s likes and dislikes in reading, any 
one child's preferences are still unpredict- 
able. We must use our hopes and hunches 
if we try to guide the child to just the 
right book to bring him the utmost in 
satisfactions and in answers to problems 
peculiar to him. I like Frank's remark that 
the therapy of the Beim’s The Smallest 
Boy in the Class is less for the too-small 
child in a group than for the other chil- 
dren who need to understand the problem 
such a child has. Similarly Estes’ One 
Hundred Dresses should give insight to 
the privileged, well dressed children in a 
class where there are peers less fortunate. 

Books, then, bring to the child the basic 
problems and values of life as he meets 
storybook characters who have problems, 
ways of life and standards like our own 
or different enough that he can gain in- 
sights that real life has not yet afforded. 
Sperry’s Call It Courage may show him 
how to face and conquer his own fears; 
Krumgold’s And Now Miguel may help 
him understand that the adolescent grow- 
ing into the adult world can solve the 
problems intrinsic in such a situation. 
Maib says that reading aids the child by 
expanding, correcting, and directing the 
inner picture which the child has of him- 
self and of his surroundings. Or he may 
seek out books for the sheer enjoyment of 
reading as he relaxes, finds vicarious 
adventure, or escapes from the real world 
and gives himself completely cver to an 
imaginary world. Just as Napoleon geared 
his life to that of his hero Caesar, a child 
may find in the real or fictitious heroes of 
his book world ideals of bravery, per- 
sistence, unselfishness, and service that will 
direct his own subsequent life. 

In the words of Anne Thaxter Eaton, 
“All the world, real or unreal. lies before 
the child who reads”; and, I would like 

» say, who listens. It is so important that 
we read to children much and often. Some 
books like Wind in the Willows. Rabbit 
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Hill, or Alice in Wonderland should be 
introduced to children before their read- 
ing proficiency permits independent read- 
ing of these fine stories, So many of the 
better books will never come to their 
attention if the teacher does not read 
choice bits that reveal the appeal that yet- 
unnoticed books have for child readers. 
By her oral reading to children, the 
teacher or parent is ever extending the 
children’s reach, expanding their interests, 
giving ever greater opportunities to gain 
insight and understanding. It has been 
recommended, for instance, that all the 
Newbery Award books should be read to 
children. 

When we read to them, let us choose 
wisely. Let us look higher than the 
Bobbsey Twins books and their ilk. We 
should turn to the recommendations of 
authorities like those who write the re- 
views in Elementary English. The char- 
acters should seem real, should be dy- 
namic, should stir both heart and mind of 
the listening child as does the story of 
Charlotte's Web which has left many a 
boy or girl with wet eyes. As in Johnny 
Tremaine or Rifles for Watie, the theme 
should be strong and the plot absorbing. 
The story should fit the maturity of the 
listeners—neither too young nor too old 
for the interests of the children; and, at 
the same time, the teacher should so 
select the books from which she reads 
orally that she is helping to upgrade her 
pupils’ literary tastes. I find that children 
who have been exposed to really good 
books tend to develop tastes that will per- 
manently lead them to select high-quality 
books, just as you or I after having found 
in an exclusive store a beautifully tailored 
but simple suit which we find too expen- 
sive for our budget cannot be satisfied by 
the more garish, cheaper suits we find in 
the more ordinary stores. 

The lodestones in children’s books are 
the stories themselves—their swift action, 
the sustained suspense, their memorable 
characters, the intriguing facts that satisfy 
curiosity, any rib-tickling humor. The 
story is the thing. Yet the pull of a book 
can be enhanced by appropriate and ap- 
pealing pictures, especially in books for 
younger children. The d’Aulaires express 
the standards that underlie suitable illus- 
trations—they should closely parallel the 
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unfolding oom but should add to it. 
When the d’Aulaires write and illustrate, 
they edit their productions by eliminating 
from the text what they find better shown 
in pictures and omit from the illustrations 
what is better told in words. Thus their 
books are closely knit units. Their pictures 
also demonstrate admirable and appealing 
features—gay colors, simple and clear-cut 
delineation, authentic garb and settings, 
revealing facial expressions and posture, 
strongly suggested action. While color is 
generally a strong lodestone in making 
illustrations attract children, some of their 
favorites are in black and white, as for 
instance, Lynd Ward's The Biggest 
Bear, which has spectacularly impressive 
pictures. 

We want our children to be drawn to 
the best books, to seek out only the truly 
good ones; and we must make such books 
available in abundance and variety. In 
other words, we seek excellence. Here I 
should like to quote from a recent address 
by Frances Clarke Sayers: 

Excellence in books is a matter of individ- 
uality: the unique sensibility of the writer. 
It is a matter of emotion, of the depth of 
feeling and the degree to which he is in- 
volved in his subject or his theme. Excellence 
is a matter of concept: originality in idea 
or in the manner of presentation. It is a 
matter of zest, spirit and exuberance. It is 
a matter of daring and courage and honesty: 
daring to speak out on some of the tragic 
aspects of life—death, fear and the meeting 
of defeat. These are themes that are for- 
bidden in this paradox-ridden culture of ours, 
which functions in the shadow of the atom 
bomb, on the one hand, and determines, 
on the other, that children shall have peace 
of mind at any cost and be taught that the 
chief end of man is to be well-adjusted and 
secure, with the implication that success and 
the swimming pool shall be added unto 
these. Excellence is a matter of style in 
writing: the author's individual way of 
expression,—varieties of color and pace in 
language. Excellence is above all life- 
enhancement rather than life adjustment. It 
is the sounding echo of an ancient covenant 
between Man and the unknown. Young 
children are capable of apprehending it and 
of assuming a responsibility toward life 
beyond themselves. 

In Books, Children and Men, Paul 
Hazard says: “I like books that remain 
faithful to the very essence of art. Namely, 
those that offer to children an intuitive 
and direct way of knowledge, a simple 
beauty capable of being perceived im- 
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mediately, arousing in their souls a vibra- 
tion which will endure all their lives.” 
Well-written books act as their own lode- 
stones. They are irresistible to children 
because of beauty and strength of theme, 
vigor of plot and action, illuminating 
concepts, revelation of character, and/or 
offerings of a means of escape, relaxation, 
and fun because of humor or exciting 
adventure. Let's bring good books and 
children together. 


b. Using Children's Books to Extend 
the Social Studies 


HELEN Huus 


Think back for a minute, those of you 
who are over twenty-five at least, to when 
you were in the elementary school. You 
probably sat in a screwed-down seat, in a 
room with “schoolboard” tan walls, 
varnished woodwork, a hardwood floor, 
and a ten-inch bulletin board above the 
blackboard. Among your texts you had a 
nice big geography book to hide your 
surreptitious reading material, and a his- 
tory book that probably had 3” x 4”, 
poorly reproduced, black-and-white photo- 
graphs. On the walls were Gilbert Stuart's 
“Washington,” a Maxfield Parrish, and 
“A Reading from Homer,” or something 
similar. There may have been a few library 
books, including classics like Tom Sawyer 
and Little Women, a few books like 
Francis Parkman's The Oregon Trail, 
and perhaps the National Geographic 
Magazine. 

Now contrast this with a modern 
school, not just the light, airy classrooms, 
the lovely colors, the visual aids, but the 
books—yes, the many interesting books. 
Books to help you teach, among other 
subjects, the social studies. Books to entice 
the children to read. 

The problem is where to begin and how 
to organize these books to show how they 
can contribute to the children’s learning. 
I have solved it for now by choosing five 
ways in which books help: (1) to substan- 
tiate the information presented in the 
textbooks, (2) to give additional detail 
and depth, (3) to provide practice in 
reading skills, (4) to create new interests, 
and (5) to promote effective use of leisure 




















time. Now let us look at each of these, 
but keep in mind that the examples have 
been chosen more or less at random, that 
they include old favorites as well as new 
books, and that these are but a few of the 
total number available. 


1. Substantiating Information 


Among the books that substantiate in- 
formation found in the social studies texts 
are the series books, for these usually 
contain well-organized, factual discus- 
sions, illustrations with fairly recent 
photographs or colorful drawings of a 
country or region. 

One of the easier series is the “Getting 
to Know” books (Coward) that include 
such countries as Liberia, Lebanon, Tur- 
key, Korea, Thailand, the U.S.S.R., and 
the Two Chinas. The jacket of Getting to 
Know the Two Chinas says this: 

His (the author's) account of the “two 

Chinas” results from firsthand investigation 

in the Chinese Republic, interviews with 

American and other foreign officials there, 

in Hong Kong and Macao, as well as with 

escapees from the Chinese People’s Republic. 

He was able to obtain and analyze key 

documents from Peiping. 


When you know that the author is Dr. 
Charles R. Joy, a Phi Beta — cum 
laude Harvard graduate, who has been 
decorated five times by foreign govern- 
ments for his work with children, you can 
understand better the calibre of some of 
the books written for children today. 

“Around the World Today” books 
(Watts) are photographic stories of real 
children in foreign countries, and the 
“Christmas Round the World” series 
(Follett) portray Christmas customs as 
well as other aspects of everyday life 
through a simple stozy. 

Among the more difficult ones is ‘The 
First Book” series (Watts) that include 
more than one hundred titles, though not 
all on foreign lands. These attractive books 
usually give a good overview of the 
country. Typical titles are on Hawaii, 
Alaska, England, Italy, India, and the 
Antarctic. 

“My Village in” books (Pantheon) by 
Sonia and Tim Gidal contain a series of 
excellent photographs, usually depicting 
the activities of a ten-year-old boy, with a 
slight story woven around the pictures. 
Countries represented in this series are 
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Austria, India, Ireland, Israel, Greece, 
Norway, and Yugoslavia. 

The “Let's Visit” series (Day) are 
especially interesting because they include 
some of the less well-known areas of the 
world—Southeast Asia, Formosa, Japan 
India, Pakistan, The Middle East, Mi dle 
Africa, and West Africa. The author, 
John Caldwell, first visited some of these 
countries during World War II, and has 
made several return journeys since then. 

The “Landmark” books (Random) 
hardly need an introduction, for their 

ularity has been firmly established. 
While not all their titles are equally 
difficult nor well done, the easy-looking 
format is a real incentive to reluctant 
readers. 

The “Life in Other Lands” books 
(Fideler) look much like geography text- 
books, but their outstanding quality lies 
in the many large, detailed, black-and- 
white photographs. I found the ones on 
Africa and the Soviet Union particularly 
interesting. 

The “Picture Story” series (McKay) 
present a rather concise treatment of life 
in rural areas and in the city, but usually 
answer the questions that children have 
about a country. The colored illustrations, 
though not outstanding, give a realistic 
picture. 

Among more difficult series books are 
three that use the words “lands and 
people” somewhere in the titles. The 

“Lands and Peoples” volumes (Holiday) 
include cultural, economic, and political 
aspects of the country, as well as some of 
the history and geography. Representative 
titles are Egypt, the Arab Lands, Australia, 
the Dutch East Indies and the Phillip- 
pines, and Oceania. The “Lands and 
Peoples” series (Macmillan and Adam 
and Charles Black, London) is unusual 
in that many, if not all, are by British 
authors. Titles include Canada, the 
U. S. A., New Zealand, South Africa, and 
the West Indies. The “Portraits of the 
Nations” series (Lippincott), whose titles 
are The Land and People of .... 7 
Ot The Lead Of the ccecccescscrsnreseeees .. People, 
include geography, history, and daily life, 
and there are maps and a section of photo- 
graphs in each book. 

‘Meet the World” books (Harper) 
include those about Africa by John Gun- 
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ther in cooperation with Samuel and 
Beryl Epstein. Meet North Africa, Meet 
South Africa, and Meet the Congo are 
three of these. And last, the “Picture 
Map Geography” series (Lippincott) 
present pictorial maps of various areas 
accompanied by a short text that empha- 
sizes the physical features and products, 
but may include a bit of history, too. 

Although this list is not exhaustive, it 
does include most of the series currently 
available for elementary and junior high 
school use. There are other books, such 
as encyclopedias and atlases, that also sub- 
stantiate textbook information, but these 
will not be considered here. 


2. Adding Detail and Depth 


Perhaps the greatest contribution of 
children’s literature to social studies is in 
the addition of detail and depth to the 
framework given through texts and factual 
books. Certainly the accounts in library 
books have more space to describe details 
of daily life today or yesterday, and 
through these details, the places and 
periods come alive. As the present and 
the past become identified with real peo- 
ple, children today learn to understand 
and 4 oe many ways of living. 

To illustrate how books can add detail 
through narration and description, I have 
chosen some books on prehistoric and 
ancient times, partly because this is a topic 
on which only recently have children’s 
books been written, and partly because 
this is an area needing additional infor- 
mation to make the ideas creditable and 
meaningful to children. 

Prehistoric America by Anne Terry 
White is a Landmark book that has pieced 
together life in America millions oh poorer 
ago from fossil discoveries in different 
parts of the country—the pitch pits on 
Rancho LaBrea near Los Angeles, 
“Minnesota Man,” the homes of the 
basket makers, and the excavations of the 
mound builders. The same author has 
also written a World Landmark entitled 
The First Men in the World that includes 
Neanderthal, Java, Cro-Magnon, and 
Folsom Man, and early American Indians. 

The Cave Hunters by William Scheele, 
who is the director of the Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History, tells of the 
cave men of France and Spain. A more 











complete account of the art of cave mea 
is found in an excellent book entitled The 
Caves of the Great Hunters by Hans 
Baumann, originally written in German. 
On September 12, 1940, two French 
schoolboys discovered the cave at Lascaux, 
when their dog disappeared down a hole. 
They summoned their teacher, who 
realized the importance of the discovery 
and obtained professional aid at once. 
Because of this, the beautiful cave draw- 
ings are preserved today. The illustrations 
in this book add to the vivid account. 

One last example to show how detail 
can add to social studies understanding 
is found in the books of Genevieve Foster. 
Augustus Caesar's World, A Story of 
Ideas and Events from 44 B.C. to 12 A.D., 
covers the period from the death of Julius 
Caesar through the death of his nephew 
who ruled as Augustus Caesar. Each sec- 
tion is introduced by a aarmes double- 
page spread that shows the contemporary 

gures of the time—Cicero, Virgil, Cleo- 
patra, Antony, two King Herods, Hillel, 
the geographer Strabo, Confucius, Buddha, 
and Jesus of Nazareth. This cross-sectional 
approach to history presents for many a 
new perspective, and there are enough 
details to keep any group busy for quite 
a time tracking them down. 

A second way in which detail and depth 
can be added to text material is through 
the beautifully illustrated picture books. 
Not only is information obtained, but the 
aesthetic appreciation, the glow of pleas- 
ure that results from seeing lovely draw- 
ings creates a “tone” and a feeling that 
words alone cannot convey. 

Marcia Brown's Felice, for example, 
shows Venice in all its glory through 
striking pictures in bright royal blue, gold, 
and rose. Portrayed are parts of St. Mark's 
square, the Rialto Bridge, and a double- 
page of gondolas at night on the Grand 
Canal. Although meant for young chil- 
dren, older ones and adults alike gain 
pleasure from this book. 

The picture books of cities by M. Sasek, 
This is Paris, This is Lo.idon,—Rome,— 
New York, capture not only the familiar 
scenes—the markets, the cathedrals and 


other important buildings—but people 
like the concierge, and policemen—the 
bobbies of London, the gendarmes of 
Paris, and the carabinieri of Rome. The 




















over-all design and the use of color make 
these volumes outstanding. 

Nine Days to Christmas won the 
Caldecott Award for its distinguished 
illustrations by Marie Hall Ets. It is the 
story of the Mexican posada, a Christmas 
party. Another colorful picture book of 
Mexico is Ramén Makes a Trade, by 
Barbara Ritchie and illustrated by Earl 
Thollander. Ramén starts out with his 
own clay bowl, made on his father’s wheel, 
and through hard work by pushing the 
merry-go-round and through shrewd bar- 
gaining, he eventually trades his bowl and 
his centavos till he finally gets the 
parakeet in the cage that is his greatest 
wish. 

Williamsburg in Color is a book of 
colored photographs by Thomas L. 
Williams that faithfully reproduces the 
Williamsburg of today. The homes, both 
interior and exterior, the gardens, shops, 
and government houses are portrayed 
through the four seasons. 

Other books with unusual and artistic 
illustrations could be mentioned, but these 
few must suffice. 

A third way that detail and depth are 
obtained is through books of adventure 
that contain intangible elements of the 
spirit of a people. Almost any country 
could be used for illustration, but some 
books whose scenes are laid in Asia will 
be used. 

First is one of my favorites, Big Tiger 
and Christian by Fritz Muhlenweg and 
translated from the German. It describes 
(in nearly 600 pages) the adventures of 
Christian, a twelve-year-old American boy 
born in Peking, and his Chinese friend 
Big Tiger. They start out innocently 
enough to fly their kites from an empty 
box car, only to find that it is attached to 
a troop train that takes them into the 
midst of the Chinese civil wars. They 
journey through Mongolia to Urumchi in 
Sinkiang. They meet robbers, bandits, and 
a llama, and carry a secret message for 
General Wu. After many adventures, they 
arrive safely back in Peking. The book 
makes wonderful reading aloud, but a 
good map of China is a necessary supple- 
ment to get the most from the travels of 
this engaging pair with such polite 
Manners. 

Second is the simple Burma Boy by 
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Willis Lindquist. It tells of the love of 
Haji for the elephant Majda Koom, who 
later became an outlaw and led a herd 
that terrorized the villages. Haji finally 
succeeds in capturing the elephant and 
becoming his boy. 

The third book is Daughter of the 
Mountains by Louise Rankin. The heroine 
is Momo, a little Tibetan girl who follows 
her stolen Ihasa terrier, Pempa, all the 
way to Calcutta. Along the way many 
people help her—a young woman who 
gives her tea, a boy at the fair, a little 
servant girl, a British gentleman, and a 
Tibetan monk. At each stop, the scenery 
and life of the people are vividly 
described. The reunion of Momo with her 
precious dog is joyous indeed and children 
will thrill to the happy ending. 

Another aspect of national character is 
found through interpreting their art. In 
Pearl Buck's The Big Wave, the illustra- 
tions are reproductions of prints by the 
famous Japanese artists Hiroshige and 
Hokusai. The tale of the tidal wave that 
destroys the city on the beach is beautifully 
told, and the delicate prints convey the 
long cultural tradition of the people. 

This list would not be complete with- 
out an example of folklore, for through 
the traditional stories as well as through 
art, the customs and values of a people 
emerge. A collection of tales like The 
Dancing Kettle and Other Japanese Folk 
Tales by Yoshiko Uchida include stories 
that have been handed down orally from 
generation to generation and finally cap- 
tured in print. Each part of the world has 
its own, and children can learn about the 
cultural inheritance of a people through 
an acquaintance with their tales. 

This enumeration could go on and on, 
for there is a wealth of stories that enhance 
concepts, that build visual images, and 
that create in children an empathy with 
other peoples. 


3. Using Reading Skills 


The third way that library books extend 
the social studies is to give children a 
chance to practice skills learned in the 
regular reading period, and thus reinforce 
the basic teaching through application. 
Among these skills are locating sources 
and pertinent parts within a source, eval- 
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uating material, and synthesizing informa- 
tion from several sources. 

Learning that a certain series contains 
specific types of information aids a child 
who needs to report on Pakistan or Peru. 
Knowing how to use an index, and then 
using it, help locate the exact page in the 
reference. Fortunately, many of the series 
books like ‘‘Portraits of the Nations” or 
the ‘First Books” have indexes that 
simplify their use. 

Evaluation is a harder problem, but by 
comparing information from _ various 
sources—textbooks, factual books, ency- 
clopedias, atlases, and several stories of an 
area—then checking one against the other, 
children soon come to know which 
authors, series, and publishers turn out to 
be right most frequently. The quality of 
interest may not be difficult for a child to 
judge, but the reason why may not always 
be clear, except that the book is “‘exciting” 
and the illustrations ‘‘pretty.” Leading 
children to a more precise discrimination 
and elevating their tastes is another prob- 
lem in itself. 

Synthesizing material from _ several 
sources is a necessary adjunct to the use of 
multiple resources, if duplication in re- 
porting is to be avoided. Skills like making 
a master outline, then filling in parts, 
adding or subtracting topics as needed, 
recognizing important ideas and pertinent 
details are all learned in a natural setting 
when pupils are faced with the practical 
problem of making a report or sharing 
their knowledge in other ways. 


4. Creating New Interests 


The fourth main contribution which 
children’s books make to the social studies 
is in creating new interests. The starting 
point can be most anywhere; so for today 
we shall begin where we are—St. Louis, 
Missouri. If the jumping-off place be 
history, a study of the Louisiana Purchase 
could lead to a biography of Thomas 
Jefferson, by Clara Ingram Judson per- 
haps, and from there to The Lewis and 
Clark Expedition by the late Richard 
Neuberger, or Of Courage Undaunted or 
Marcus and Narcissa Whitman both by 
James Daugherty, or to the story of 
Sacajawea, the Indian girl guide, as told 
in Winged Moccasins by Frances Farns- 
worth. These could be followed by other 








stories of the Oregon Trail, but remember 
there are other trails that started here, too. 

Holling Clancy Holling’s Tree in the 
Trail tells of an old cottonwood tree on 
the Santa Fe Trail, and The First Over- 
land Mail tells of the “Butterfield Line” 
that blazed a stagecoach path over the 
southern route. The Pony Express, by 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, narrates the 
history of the intrepid riders who carried 
the mail the 1,966 miles from St. Joseph 
to Sacramento in just ten days, and though 
the “Pony’’ lasted but nineteen months, it 
wrote an indelible chapter to the opening 
of the West. Follow this up with The 
Building of the First Transcontinental 
Railroad, then turn to the Indians of the 
Plains by reading Buffalo Kill, by Gardell 
Christiansen, that describes an annual 
buffalo hunt. This leads directly to a 
biography of Buffalo Bill by Ingri and 
Edgar Parin D’Aulaire, which might point 
to other colorful heroes such as Daniel 
Boone, Wild Bill Hickok, or Wyatt Earp, 
to explorers like DeSoto, Marquette and 
Joliet, and LaSalle, to later native or 
adopted sons like George Washington 
Carver, Samuel L. Clemens, Joseph 
Pulitzer, John J. Pershing, Eugene Field, 
Sara Teasdale, Langston Hughes, or 
Thomas Hart Benton. Each of these could 
stimulate a student to a further study of 
plant biology, literature, journalism, 


military history, werd or art. 

Literature might also lead to the folk- 
lore of Feebold Feeboldson, who controls 
the weather in this area, or to Big Steve, 
the Double-Ouick Tunnelman who with 
his rock-hog Daisy piped up some of the 
Florida weather, or the river boatman, 
Mike Fink, or the half-legendary Johnny 
Appleseed who actually got across the 
Mississippi. And please remember the 
Rootabaga Stories—those fantasies of Carl 
Sandburg, including the favorite “The 
Corn Fairies,” are part of the lore of this 
section. 

Go from history to geography, and read 
stories of the River—from Minn of the 
Mississippi, that three-legged snapping 
turtle who traveled down the river during 
twenty-five years, to The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer, or a story of the heydey of 
steamboats entitled Down the Mississippt 
by Clyde R. Bulla. 


Interests develop like a chain reaction, 




















one building upon the other until there 
are enough ideas for any child to find 
something that meets his unique specifica- 
tions. But having many books on various 
reading levels is the indispensable condi- 
tion for success. 


5. Using Leisure Time 


Since 1918 when the Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion listed “The worthy use of leisure 
time” as one of the seven cardinal objec- 
tives of education, the phrase has become 
an educational cliché. The truth of it, 
however, has never been more pertinent 
than it is today, with a thirty-hour, four- 
day work week somewhere in the offing. 

If children have developed good read- 
ing habits, a love of reading, a knowledge 
of where to find what they need, and an 
ever-expanding variety of interests with a 
few really serious ones, then “the worthy 
use of leisure” will in part, at least, be 
fulfilled. 


Conclusion 


Since social studies contains content 
that is closest to the interests of human 
beings—the study of themselves and 
others—certainly a wide knowledge in this 
field is imperative. Children’s books help 
provide this through extending informa- 
tion, providing additional detail and 
depth, clarifying interpretations through 
illustrations and stories, and creating new 
interests that lead to further reading and 
study. But best of all, children’s books 
provide reading fare that is as enjoyable 
as it is beneficial. 


ce. Nature, Science, and Children's 
Reading 


NANCY LARRICK 


Sputnik I and the first men in space 
have dramatized children’s interest in 
science. Even a five-year-old asks detailed 
questions about outer space and the pos- 
sibility of visiting the moon someday. By 
such questions youngsters show that they 
already have a remarkable fund of infor- 
mation about this branch of science. In 
many cases, the children are far ahead of 
their elders in their knowledge of science 
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and their driving curiosity to learn more. 

Fortunately there is a remarkable array 
of children’s books about astronomy and 
space travel. So adults can easily guide 
boys and girls to books about their favorite 
subject. 

Yet children’s interest in science is not 
new. The current wave of enthusiasm over 
outer _— simply highlights what has 
been obvious to anyone who observes 
children closely. For by nature children 
are curious. A young child reaches out to 
stroke the cat and thus gets the feel of the 
warm fluffy fur. Given a flower, he pulls 
off the petals as a way of seeing how this 
thing is put together and what it really is. 
It is the child's natural way of reaching 
out to learn. 

Oddly enough both parents and teach- 
ers have often been guilty of squelching 
this natural curiosity of children. We 
scold the toddler who is getting the feel 
of wet sticky mud by squeezing it through 
his fingers. We punish the young gardener 
who pulls up baby carrots to see if they 
are ready to eat. 

We discourage children’s insistent ques- 
tions by admonitions to “hush up” or by 
dead-end answers that close the door to 
further inquiry. In some instances, we 
have dampened children’s interest in 
science by Ne rege. books which are so 
oversimplified as to belittle the child, so 
inaccurate as to give misinformation that 
will have to be unlearned later on, or so 
dull as to form a damper to learning. 


Reading As a Way of Life 


Yet the child’s natural interest in 
science can be an incentive to reading. It 
is —— valuable if we think of 
reading as a long-range means of con- 
tinuing intellectual growth. 

Sometimes we speak of learning to read 
as though reading were an end in itself. 
Yet we know that reading is much more 
than skill. It involves understanding and 
hence personal and intellectual growth. 
Yet this can happen only if the individual 
finds reading material which is appealing 
and stimulating. A child needs books that 
answer his questions and at the same time 
whet his appetite. And we need to look 
at children’s books with a critical eye to 
find the reading material which will help 
youngsters grow as thinking individuals. 
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What to Look for in Science Books 
for Children 


The December, 1960, issue of Natural 
History* carried an article which stunned 
authors, editors, and publishers of science 
books for children. It was a critica! review 
of a significant number of children’s books 
dealing with various fields of science and 
natural history. Some books received 
scathing denunciation because of inac- 
curacies, serious omissions, or gross dis- 
tortions of fact. 

This article, it seems to me, marked the 
coming of age of science writing for chil- 
dren. And it should give valuable guides 
to those who must select books for chil- 
dren and introduce them in the classroom. 

What are the marks of a good science 
book for children? First, it must be com- 
pletely accurate in both text and illustra- 
tion. (On this int Natural History 
reviewers bring Beadle news of mis- 
information in some children’s science 
books, even those bearing the recom- 
mendation of so-called authorities in the 
field ) 

Second, it should be written in a read- 
able style. In scientific material for chil- 
dren, the author always has the problem 
of writing simply while maintaining com- 
plete accuracy. In the effort to use easy 
words, a number of authors have fallen 
into what I have come to call the “dish- 
hole” dilemma—a situation which takes 
its name from one author's easy-word 
substitute for ‘‘crater,”’ referring to craters 
on the moon. Such a term, easy though it 
is, is a glaring case of misinformation 
resulting from over-simplification. 

Still other authors, in their effort to 
make material simple, have talked down 
to their readers. Children, I am glad to 
say, resent such condescension. 

Strangely enough, many authors and 
editors seem to assume that the only way 
to improve readability is to use simple 
words. They overlook—and hence omit— 
such aids to reading as a table of contents, 
an index, and captions and labels for the 
illustrations. Yet a good table of contents 
is a skeleton outline of the subject which 
will help a child get the over-all picture 
at a glance or assist him in finding the 
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section of particular interest to him. The 
index is essential to the child who would 
ferret out the answer to a particular ques- 
tion or who would go back to re-read 
something of particular interest. Science 
illustrations without captions or labels 
leave many a child baffled as he turns the 

ages and wonders whether this is for 
4 It is strange, indeed, that the editors 
of Life feel the urgency of including 
captions for their adult readers, while 
many an editor of children’s books skips 
this reading aid. 

In the third place, it seems to me that 
a good science book for children should 
be inherently appealing. The facts of 
science are ‘truth stranger than fiction,” 
yet many an author, eager to win his 
youthful readers, resorts to extraneous 
devices which he hopes will make his 
material more interesting. The believe-it- 
or-nots of science are described as 
“dramatic,” and “‘exciting,” or they are 
called magic or mysteries. 

Exclamation points are sprinkled 
throughout like salt on potatoes. Electric 
bells ““‘buz-z-z-z"’ or “‘r-r-r-ring,”’ as though 
that spelling device could add to the 
marvel of science at work. Sometimes 
colloquialisms and backyard chattiness 
break into the serious explanation of 
scientific phenomena. (‘Then what do 
you think happened? Well, the hot 
magma inside the earth pushed through 
the crack in the rock. That's what it did.’’) 

This is a phony, insulting to the child 
and belittling of the subject. 

As a fourth mark of a good science 
book for children, I like to ask what the 
book will do for the child as a growing, 
thinking personality. Will it encourage 
him to seek further and read more exten- 
sively? Will it help him to think critically 
and to observe with greater sensitivity? 
These are hard questions to answer, of 
course. The book that kindles one child's 
zeal to learn may leave another unmoved 
But there are some children’s books of 
science that would never lift the sights 


of anybody. 


A Sampling of Books 

Let's take a look at some of the recent 
children’s books of science with an eye to 
these four measures of excellence. 

The Tale of a Meadow and The Tale 

















of a Pond by Henry B. Kane (Knopf) 
are outstanding books of natural history. 
The text has a poetic quality, the photos 
and drawings by the author are exquisite, 
the interrelation of plant and animal life 
is made abundantly clear, table of contents 
and index are good working tools, and 
the author's sensitivity and enthusiasm 
make any reader want to go forth and see 
for himself. The omission of captions 
for the illustrations is the only short- 
coming in these excellent books. (Grade 
5 up.) 

Animal Clocks and Compasses; From 
Animal Migration to Space Travel by 
Margaret O. Hyde (Whittlesey House), 
though less beautifully illustrated, pre- 
sents interesting information in a simple, 
straightforward style that is appealing. 
(Grade 5 up.) 

Edison Experiments You Can Do (Har- 
per) presents experiments from Edison's 
notebooks with introductory text explain- 
ing the significance of each. The format 
and style of the book are adult in every 
sense, but the reading level is appropriate 
for most junior high school students as 
well as advanced science enthusiasts in the 
middle grades. 

All About Great Medical Discoveries 
by David Dietz (Random) and Al/ About 
the Ice Age by Patricia Lauber (Random) 
give authentic information in highly read- 
able style with well-captioned photographs 
to add rich detail. Both are indexed. (For 
Grade 4 up.) 

From Bones to Bodies: A Story of 
Paleontology by William Fox and Samuel 
Welles (Walck) explains the purpose, 
methods and achievements of paleontology 
through interesting and — organized 
text and good photographs. (For Grade 5 
and up.) 

First Book of Measurement by Sam and 
Beryl Epstein (Watts) is a lively explana- 
tion of common measuring devices, 
written in exact language that is very 
interesting. (For Grade 4 up.) 

Before and After Dinosaurs written 
and illustrated by Lois and Louis Darling 
(Morrow) is a beautiful book with text 
and illustrations that are closely related. 
However, it suffers from having no table 
of contents, no chapter headings, no 
index, and in many cases no caption or 
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label for the art. The book reads much 
younger than it looks. (For Grade 5 and 
up. ) 
¢ ae and Crickets by Dorothy 
Childs Hogner (Crowell) for younger 
children is clearly written, informative, 
factual and charmingly illustrated. The 
author dares to use technical terms in her 
anatomical descriptions and will thus 
delight young readers. 

The Moon Seems to Change by Frank- 
lyn M. Branley (Crowell) is simple 
enough for most first graders, but appeal- 
ing to older youngsters as well. It includes 
easy experiments which will help the child 
find answers to his questions. 

The Quest of Isaac Newton by Barbara 
and Myrick Land (Garden City) is a very 
modern looking book with vivid and 
unusual art work and readable text. 
Despite its picture-book format, it has a 
grown-up look that will appeal to many 
fourth and fifth graders. 

The Curies and Radium by Elizabeth 
Rubin (Watts) is one of the new series of 
First Biography Books for middle graders. 
It has only a few black-and-white illustra- 
tions, but the text makes interesting read- 
ing and seems more likely to appeal to 
children than the highly fictionalized 
stories sometimes called biography. 


In Conclusion 

These are only the barest handful of 
the hundreds of new science books for 
children. But I have described them in 
this detail to show what tempting reading 
material is available for children today. 
I believe that books such as these will 
capitalize on children’s inborn curiosity 
about nature and science. And with such 
books, young readers will develop an 
inquiring approach to life and the world 
around them. Then, truly, we may say 
that through reading they have gained a 
full life. 


5. Developing Reading Interests 


a. Developing Interest in the Reading of 
Poetry 


MILDRED LETTON WITTICK 


In the United States efforts of educa- 
tors to develop interest in the reading of 
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poetry have achieved only minor success. 
In this area of reading we often do not 
do as well as we know how. Children 
usually love poetry in the primary grades; 
by fourth grade this attitude begins to 
change, and it is the rare individual or 
minor group that is really interested in 
reading poetry at the adult level. 

Poetry provides a different dimension 
for reading, communicating with the 
reader not only through ideas but also 
through rhythm and rhyme, repetition, 
tempo and tone. Poetry is the voice of 
man's emotions, expressing in words many 
of the feelings that leave him inarticulate. 


Factors That Influence the Reader's 
Attitude Toward Poetry 

As with reading in general, a number 
of factors influence the individual's atti- 
tude toward the reading of poetry. 
Among those most frequently considered 
are: family attitudes toward poetry; the 
reader's experiences with poetry, both in 
early childhood and adolescence; his 
teachers’ attitudes toward poetry; and 
finally the attitude of his peers toward 
poetry. 

Family Attitudes and Early Experiences 
With Poetry. Long before the child enters 
school, his family has planted the seeds 
of taste or distaste for poetry. In a study 
made by the writer, ninth-grade students 
were asked if they could recall how they 
first became aware of poetry. Those who 
found pleasure in it could recall pleasant 
early eye with it. One poor reader 
reported: “I first became aware of poetry 
when I was about five years old, and my 
mother used to, when she was in a low 
state of mind, say, “To be, or not to be: 
that is the question: whether it is nobler 
in the mind—’. Of course, I thought this 
was a bit queer and asked who wrote it, 
and she replied, ‘Shakespeare,’ and, of 
course, I didn’t think too much of him.” 

When asked whether he knew any 
poem that was a favorite of any member 
of his family, a boy commented, “I don’t 
know any favorite poems among the mem- 
bers of my family. Our family is not very 
poetically inclined anyway.” 

It is encouraging to note how the 
imterest of the Kennedys in literature and 
the arts has already alerted the public to 
these often-neglected facets of our culture. 
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The participation of Robert Frost in the 
inaugural ceremonies as well as in the 
program, recently amen by members 
of the Kennedy Cabinet called “An Even- 
ing with Robert Frost,’ may be the 
precursor of happier times for poetry 
reading in America. 

The TV series, ‘Reading Out Loud,” 
in which well-known personages read 
both poetry and prose to small groups of 
children or young people has been sur- 

risingly successful, drawing a larger 
listening audience than first anticipated. 

Attitudes of Teachers and Peers. As all 
experienced teachers know very well, stu- 
dents are experts at judging how their 
instructors feel about the material which 
they are teaching. If you dislike poetry 
and advance through the course of study 
in pedestrian fashion, your students are 
not likely to find poetry rewarding or 
important. Those who are engaged in 
teaching children to read poetry should 
ask themselves these questions: 

1. Do I like poetry? 

2. Who is my favorite poet? Do I 
know why? 

3. Do I own any books of poetry? 

4. What was the last poem I read? 
Where did I find it? 

5. Do I read poetry well enough 
orally to communicate the author's 
ideas as well as his pattern of 
rhythm and rhyme? 

6. Do I feel secure about the meaning 
of poems I share with my classes? 
What is my course of action when 
I am not sure of the meaning of 
a poem? 

However, selling the individual reader 
on the pleasures of poetry is not enough 
The successful teacher must achieve ap- 
proval of the group of young people if 
his teaching is to be successful. This means 
he must locate examples of poetry that 
will appeal to those readers whose inter- 
ests are whetted by fast-moving accounts 
of stirring adventure as well as selections 
for those who enjoy reflection and the 
savoring of the poet's quiet thoughts 


What We Know 


We have accumulated an astounding 
amount of research in the field of reading, 
although little of it has dealt directly with 





















the reading of ry. Our next step 
should be to apply what we do know to 
the development of such interest among 
young people. We should move ahead, 
doing as well as we know how, instead of 
grumbling about the paucity of readers 


of poetry. 

Our Earlier General Knowledge. Much 
of what we already know about reading 
could be applied easily to the reading of 
poetry. To what extent do we do this? 
For example: 


1. We know that availability of materials 
affects the individual's reading patterns. How 
available is poetry in your local or school 
library? In your classroom? 

2. We know that there are individual 
differences among readers. This is likewise true 
among readers of poetry. What do you do 
about it? 

3. We know that we must begin with the 
reader where he is in achievement and experi- 
ence. Do you do this when presenting poetry? 

4. We know that poetry reading should 
largely an auditory experience. Do you make 
it so? Poems should be read aloud first in 
order to grasp the general feeling and mean- 
ing, rhythm and flavor. In later readings atten- 
tion may be concentrated on deeper meanings. 

5. We know that the process of reading 
poetry is not like that of reading prose. Do you 
know these differences? Are you able to help 
your students understand these differences? 

6. We know that the child who has had 
many pleasurable experiences in reading poetry 
is likely to enjoy this literary form. Do you 
make the reading of poetry a gratifying 
experience ? 

7. We know that from brief but frequent 
exposures to poetry one is more likely to 
develop interest than from occasional long 
and tiring sessions. How do you use your class 
period to present poetry? Do your students 
hear some poetry almost every day? 

8. We know the general pattern of reading 
interests of children, young people and adults. 
We also know their tastes in poetry. The 
young adolescent likes descriptive, narrative 
and humorous poems, nonsense verses, and 
some lyric poetry. Are you familiar with poems 
in each of these categories which you could 
share with the students especially at the “teach- 
able moment” ? 

9. We know that good poetry is not appro- 
priate material for teaching basic reading 
skills. Neither is good poetry appropriate 
content for the initial teaching of figures of 
speech as the simile, metaphor, and hyperbole. 

Findings from the Author's Study. Ina 
study of the individual differences in 
interpretive responses in reading poetry 
at the ninth-grade level the writer found 
that higher-level readers were significantly 
superior to lower-level readers of poetry 
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both in their knowledge of poets and 
titles of poems. The higher-level readers 
had had many more favorable background 
experiences with poetry and had more 
positive attitudes towards it. Good readers 
generally reflected the belief that reading 
poetry is a pa experience. 

Among findings in the study that are 
pertinent here are these: 

1. Subjects showed that there appears 
to be a readiness for reading poetry, as 
well as for the initial period of teamaina 
to read. Those students who had had 
early and favorable experiences with 
poetry tended to be the higher-level 
readers. 

2. The large number of lower-level 
readers who expressed a dislike for poetry, 
as well as the larger number of higher- 
level readers who said they liked this 
literary form, suggest that inhibiting 
factors, such as favorable attitudes toward 
poetry, need to be identified and changed 
in order to permit successful advance- 
ment in the interpretation of poetry. 

3. This study also showed that higher- 
level readers integrated the ideas in the 
poem with their own experiences. 

4. The large number of poor inferences 
(those outside a framework relevant to 
the poem) made by lower-level readers 
seems to imply that readers of poetry 
need specific help in developing this 
ability. 

Methods of Developing Interest 


in Reading Poetry 

A review of current publications re- 
veals no new ways to develop interest in 
the reading of poetry. However, included 
here are suggestions collected from many 
people working in classroom situations. 

1. The teacher may share some of his 
favorite poems with his class. Often this 
means quoting or reading timely frag- 
ments of longer selections. The teacher 
whose own literary interests are wide and 
active is often a good salesman of poetry 
without apparent effort. 

2. The teacher may provide oppor- 
tunities for the oral presentation of poetry. 

3. The teacher may use audio-visual 
aids. The current number of excellent 
recordings makes it possible to hear not 
only great actors but distinguished poets 
themselves read aloud. There are also 
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films, filmstrips, and slides related to 
poets and their art. The tape recorder is 
an excellent adjutant in presenting or 
studying the choral readings of groups or 
the oral interpretation of individuals. 

4. The teacher may offer guidance in 
the preparation of exhibits of books, and 
recordings of poetry. 

5. The teacher may use the content 
subjects to promote interest in reading 
poetry. When students are reading widely 
about a particular country, as Mexico, 
Canada, or Spain, they may be encouraged 
to sample the poetry of these = as 
well as their prose literature and art. 

6. The teacher may introduce students 
to local residents who are writers of 
poetry or prose. 

7. The teacher may alert himself to 
advertisements, comments, and articles in 
current popular magazines which refer 
to poems or poets. 

8. The teacher may introduce the class 
briefly to some unfamiliar type of poetry 
and then let students read independently 
what they will of it. A good example here 
would be the presentation of the Aatku, 
a seventeen syllable form of Japanese 
verse. 

9. The teacher may make poetry more 
accessible to students. For a classroom 
library young people can make numerous, 
small collections of poems. One collection 
might be a dozen or so poems by one 
author. Additional collections might be 
arranged by theme, topic, gga) am 
or some other appropriate classification. 
This plan would offer many readers the 
opportunity to spend brief periods with 
poetry under relaxed and comfortable 
circumstances. There is something over- 
whelming about a thick book of poetry. 
Instead we should have many short collec- 
tions. If publishers can profitably put out 
twenty-five-cent books for first-graders, 
why couldn't something like this be done 
with poetry at different grade levels? 


Summary and Conclusions 


This paper has considered: (1) factors 
that influence the reader's attitude toward 
poetry; (2) what we know about reading 
that could be applied in the reading of 
poetry; (3) findings from a study of 
poetry done by the author; and methods 
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of developing interest in reading poetry 
among young people. 


b. Adolescents and Literature in 
Three Dimensions 


G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


For years I have been contemplating 
the patterns by which people grow in 
literary appreciation and develop an en- 
thusiasm for reading. Throughout my data 
I am struck with the accidents in the 
process. Records are filled with references 
such as the following: “A newly made 
friend went to the library every Friday 
afternoon to check out books, so naturally 
I went along; and not to be left behind, 
I also checked out books.” “I sat next to 
the bookshelf in the classroom and when 
I was bored with geography, I used to 
take a book from the shelf when the 
teacher wasn't looking.” “The librarian 
always had a new book or two that she 
was willing to let me read before she put 
it in the library, so I felt that I was 
particularly privileged and read all the 
more.” “I discovered a whole stack of old 
books in my grandfather's attic and | 
used to sit and read whenever we visited 
him.” “One day on the bus I found a 
paper-backed edition of They Were Ex- 
pendable. This was the first book that I 
remember reading with complete pleas- 
ure.” These accidents grow out of a rela- 
tionship to friends, a particular condition 
in a schoolroom or * a suggestion 
of an older person, or the discovery of a 
cache of books in an unexpected place. 

They all substantiate the old, old cliché 
of the right book for the right child, at 
the right moment of his life, a principle 
for bringing children and books together 
that most of us have preached for a long 
time. However fine the principle, it is a bit 
nebulous in giving direction to a busy 
teacher faced with a sequence of five 
classes a day, five days a week. I have 
come to the conclusion that there is the 
greatest chance with the greatest number 
of students of producing accidents, 
through the use of a somewhat formalized 
program built on a cycle of three kinds 
of activities repeated with variation each 
year in the secondary schools. These 
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are the three dimensions of a planned 
literary program. 


Dimension |. Individualized Reading 


For six weeks to two months, each child 
is given free rein to read what he wants. 
The individualized program starts ordi- 
narily with some sort of survey of what 
the individuals in the class seem to like. 
A simple theme assignment in which chil- 
dren are asked to describe the kind of 
books they have found most interesting 
in recent reading is easy to use. A ques- 
tionnaire in which children are asked to 
describe the aspects of a book they would 
ask a writer to write to order for them is 
most revealing. From the interests re- 
vealed, the teacher, working with the 
librarian, brings to class thirty or so books. 
Actually because interest is correlated to 
a high degree with chronological develop- 
ment, there will not be more than six or 
seven major types of books represented in 
the interests. 

In the program children are told not to 
continue reading something they do not 
enjoy. If they want to change after read- 
ing a few pages, they are free to do so, 
and the teacher will help with a further 
selection. Perhaps a third of the students 
will start and stop and start and stop, 
often for as long as two or three or 
before they finally find a book that really 
absorbs them. 

During the succeeding weeks, the teach- 
er uses fifteen to twenty minutes of most 
periods for a number of activities that 
may prove helpful. One is the presenta- 
tion of a variety of kinds of booklists as 
suggested sources for reading. Occasion- 
ally he will get the class to make sugges- 
tions to one another around such things 
as the funniest book I have ever read, the 
most exciting book I have ever read, 
the scariest book I have ever read, the 
strangest book I have ever read. 

Occasionally the teacher talks about the 
works of a particular author from Felsen 
to Hemingway, or discusses informally 
what to look for in books and how to 
discriminate between good and poor 
aspects of writing. However, the major 
activity of the program will be individual 
silent reading. 

Obviously students need to keep some 
sort of record. Each keeps a simple note- 
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book with titles of books read, and a 
statement of what he thought about as he 
read a book, what new ideas, new under- 
standing, he got from the story. 

Evaluation is tricky. I have worked out 
a ratio between the number of books read, 
the quality of the books chosen and the 
indication of the impact of the books on 
the reader. Thus an individual who reads 
a few classics of literature may come out 
with the same evaluation, if the books 
have not had much impact on him, as the 
one who has read simple adolescent stories 
that have really stirred him. 

Magic starts to happen: Students who 
have never read with enthusiasm, find a 
book that interests them; the reader of 
magazines of a fairly low level becomes 
a book reader; the reader of contemporary 
fiction often moves to tasting a classic of 
literature. Some students become enam- 
ored of an area, like stories of Africa, or 
the writing of a particular author. 

The program is not the same thing as 
the usual outside reading assignment 
dearly loved by many teachers, for in it 
the student does not have any protracted 
experience in really trying to find a book 
that he enjoys or in developing an interest 
when it is struck. The minimum time for 
an individualized program is about six 
weeks. 

If such an experience is set up each year 
in the program, grades seven through 
twelve, it is possible to vary it from time 
to time. For example the program of com- 
plete freedom of choice might be used 
twice in the six years, perhaps at grades 
7 and 11. Perhaps in grades 8 and 10, it 
is centered in exploration in a literary 
type (at the eighth grade in biography 
and at the 10th in drama). At grades 9 
and 12, students might be asked to pre- 
structure their reading program: that is 
to pick an area of special interest and 
draw up the list of titles they want to 
read. In such a situation, one boy chose 
beatnik literature; another wanted to read 
French novels; one wanted to read only 
war stories; another, science fiction; an- 
other, the novels of Hemingway; a girl, 
stories of early married life, etc. The 
attempt is made to plan the sequence of 
reading so that there is an ascending level 
of difficulty or maturity of the titles 
within the list. 
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The individualized reading experience 
can be formalized in such a way that it is 
within the grasp of most teachers. Even 
though somewhat artificial, it is one of the 
rich avenues to the production of the 
accidents that make an enthusiastic reader. 


Dimension 1. Reading in Common 


The group reading of individual works 
is the program that is most often in effect 
in most English courses in the country. 
There are values that come out of such 
an experience. A common undertaking 
may be considered almost a demonstra- 
tion: It is used to show young people 
how to read a work of literature, to show 
them how to interpret character and moti- 
vation, how to perceive structure, how to 
let a book sweep one up and fill his mind 
with sensations, visions, and insights. 
However, too much of this kind of ap- 
proach rapidly produces boredom or 
monotony. Furthermore, the traditional 
presentation of common reading has been 
predicated on the assumption that the 
works selected are artifacts of our culture 
that educated people must know. The 
reading of the common body of literature, 
has largely been looked at as the “con- 
tent’’ of literature study, rather than as a 
“method” of literature study. Its study 
has been an end itself . . . the objective 
is to have read a Shakespearean play, a 
Scott novel and to know as much about 
it of a factual nature as the teacher can 
gather together. If the individual work is 
regarded as “method,” it is chosen and 
presented as the avenue through which 
students’ personal reading may be fur- 
thered, stimulated, and enriched. 

The selection of common reading is 
certainly a matter of individual decision 
from school system to school system, and 
must be determined by the reading 
abilities of the class and knowledge of 
adolescent reading interests. It should 
be something a little in advance of the 
student’s normal reading, but that has a 
good chance of interesting him once he 
has made some struggle to grasp it. In 
one school, the following have proved 
successful. 


7th grade: Johnny Tremaine 
Goodbye My Lady 


8th grade: The Yearling 
Poe's Stories 


Radio Plays from 


Shakespeare 
9th grade: Lost Horizon 
Kon Tiki 
10th grade: A Tale of Two Cities 
1984 
1ith grade: Death of a Salesman 
Wuthering Heights 
12th grade: Of Human Bondage 


Antigone 
The Secret Sharer 


There is nothing sacred about the par- 
ticular choices. But each is chosen because 
it offers the possibility of teaching, and 
because it is suggestive of a wide range 
of similar books that students may want 
to read if the accident happens and they 
want another book just as good as that 
one. Many teachers have discovered that 
in heterogeneous classes, they have success 
with choosing four or five individual 
works and letting students work together 
in reading the books in smaller groups. 

One of the commonest mistakes made 
in the group reading of a single selection 
is that too much time is devoted and the 
work drags. Several studies indicate that 
what young —. will get from the 
study of a single book, they will get in a 
very short period of time. Probably as a 
general rule of procedure, no single work 
should be the center of class activity for 
more than two weeks’ time. Perhaps two 
or three such experiences a year, if care- 
fully chosen, are the optimum use of this 
dimension. 


Dimension Ili. Thematic Reading of 
Literature 

Adolescents cannot escape the inner 
turmoil of experience: of facing fear, of 
human loneliness, of inner restlessness, 
of playing the part that is expected of one 
because of his sex, position, or external 
necessity, of urgings toward the opposite 
sex, of physical and mental euphoria, of 
failure in one’s own eyes or in the eyes 
of one’s peers, of sudden delights in the 
qualities of experience. J. S. Bruner points 
out (“Learning and Thinking.” Harvard 
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Review, V. 29, 1959, p. 184) that the 
end of education is thinking rather than 
learning. Man must think about his basic 
inner concerns as well as about those of 
his external instrumental world. Literature 
and the arts, operating as metaphore, are 
the organizing principle by which knowl- 
edge of the human condition is rendered 
into a form that makes thinking possible. 

Literature as a metaphore is the tool by 
which we consider those innermost things 
that are a part of ourselves. Obviously 
much of this would be hoped to be the 
impact of the literature presented in the 
first two dimensions, but since to me it is 
a crucial experience, I feel that it has to 
be hit directly and squarely, through units 
that present to children a number of dif- 
ferent metaphores (poems, a play, a short 
story, a novel, an essay), which seem to 
be codes for the same basic facet of the 
human condition. So it seems imperative 
to design units around such areas as 
Moments of High Adventure, The Faces 
of Courage, Conflicts in Allegiances, The 
Hinges of Decision, Imaginary Visions, 
The Thirst for New Experiences, Alone- 
ness, The Golden Mean, Feelings and 
Families, Goodness in the Daily Round, 
etc. 

The idea-centered unit usually revolves 
around two kinds of reading material: a 
core of shorter selections and an extensive 
list of longer selections. A unit begins 
ordinarily with the presentation of the 
theme and a discussion on the part of the 
class of immediate ideas and feelings 
about the area of experience under con- 
sideration. The challenge is thrown out 
that through literature, students will have 
a chance to react to the ideas and feelings 
of many people in many circumstances 
about the same experiences. Quite early 
in the work, students are helped to select 
at least one book for personal reading 
from an extensive list B reading. While 
students are reading individually outside 
of class, usually a period of abcut two 
weeks, the teacher uses the class period 
to present a number of short stories, 
essays, and poetry which deal with aspects 
of the theme, so that there is constant 
deepening of the understanding. The 
short selections serve as a vehicle for 
showing students what they are to look for 
and analyze in their individual reading. 


It is interesting to watch a class involved 
in such a process, for almost spontane- 
ously as they are discussing a short story, 
they will start to feed in references from 
the individual books they are reading. 

But in addition to such spontaneous 
comments, students toward the end of the 
unit will pool the reactions and ideas and 
feelings they have derived from their 
individual reading around the theme. The 
pooling is usually most successfully done 
through small groups cages a panel 
discussion for the rest of the class growing 
out of the panel members’ individual 
reading. 

Once again, accidents start to happen. 
Young people are made aware of the im- 
portance of literature in their own lives, 
and they come to seek other books of a 
related nature. 

In the typical English course of study 
approximately half the time is devoted to 
the study of literature, roughly 18 weeks 
out of a year’s work. I suggest then that 
a balanced program for the year would 
consist of 8 weeks of an individualized 
reading program, 4 weeks of class reading 
of common selections (two experiences of 
two weeks apiece) and six weeks of an 
idea ponent reading of literature. One 
of the curses of most programs in litera- 
ture has been their monotony. In general, 
in most current programs students ap- 
proach literature uniformly through only 
one of these attacks, the most usual being 
the common reading and discussion of 
works. A college student, however, said 
the other day that she came through a 
unit centered study and found it equally 
repetitious. Students in individualized 
reading eventually feel that they want to 
read and discuss a book in common. It 
is from these experiences, that I feel we 
need a cycle of experiences in reading for 
students, so that they tackle literature in 
different ways. 

Your reading pattern and mine are 
multi-dimensional. Sometimes we browse 
casually, sometimes we want to share 
reactions with others who have read the 
same book, and sometimes we want to 
pursue the experiences and baffling aspects 
of human experience through successive 
reading. To ignite the spark that makes 
the mature reader, we need to give our 
students these same experiences. 
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6. Secondary Reading Programs 


a. Unsolved Problems in Secondary 
Reading 


Guy L. BOND 


The problems in the developmental 
reading program at the secondary level 
are rapidly being solved. However, there 
still are many problems which need study 
if the secondary reading program is to 
provide for the continued reading growth 
of all the students. These problems can 
be grouped under the following headings: 
(1) problems related to instruction out- 
comes; (2) problems related to differ- 
ences in reading maturity among students; 
and (3) problems related to responsibility 
for the secondary reading program. I have 
chosen to discuss the first two headings 
with you since the third will be discussed 
by Dr. Simpson in the paper which 


follows. 


Problems Related to Instructional 
Outcomes 


In describing the capabilities of one of 
his characters, Boris Pasternak in Dr. 
Zhivago said, “‘How well she does every- 
thing! She reads not as if reading were 
the highest human activity, but as if it 
were the simplest possible thing, a thing 
that even animals could do, as if she were 
carrying water from a well, or peeling 
potatoes.” While it is true that much in 
reading must become almost automatic, 
and it must be done with seemingly little 
effort, many reading situations demand 
much more of the reader. Not all reading 
can be done as simply as carrying water 
from a well. The mature reader must be 
able to read studiously, reflecting with 
an author or debating with the ideas he 
presents. Critical, evaluative reading is 
not simply done. Reading the materials of 
science or mathematics is rarely as easy as 
peeling potatoes. 

Many of the problems in secondary 
reading which need further study stem 
from the interrelationships between the 
automatic and the reflective aspects of the 
reading act. Research on reading instruc- 
tion at the high school level might well 
focus upon the following problem areas: 








1. Word recognition in high school 
reading instruction constitutes one of the 
important problems that needs further 
study. Instruction in word recognition at 
the high school level should give emphasis 
to the more mature and rapid word recog- 
nition techniques, such as structural anal- 
ysis of words. These methods of analyzing 
words which not only aid in identifying 
words, but also aid in giving clues to the 
meanings of words should be taught. 
Experience with prefixes and suffixes and 
the ways in which these elements alter the 
meaning of root words should be given. 
The students should be taught to notice 
authors’ definitions of words as aids to 
word recognition and vocabulary develop- 
ent. The use of context clues as a means 
of —— semantic variations of words 
needs emphasis. The word-study tech- 
niques developed at the high school level 
should be those that make for rapid 
recognition of words and also for more 
precise, vivid, and extensive meanings of 
words. These techniques are of such im- 
portance in maintaining growth in reading 
that their development should be con- 
tinually studied. 

2. Comprehension abilities encompass 
many problems for high school teachers. 
Instruction here should be concerned with 
developing the abilities needed to under- 
stand more than the literal statement of 
the author. The student should be taught 
to read between and beyond the lines of 
print. Such areas of comprehension, as: 
the ability to organize systematically; to 
interpret realistically; to evaluate critical- 
ly; and to appreciate aesthetically what is 
read should be emphasized. 

In order to solve the problems of com- 
prehension, the program of basic instruc- 
tion should use materials in which the 
reading experiences are carefully selected 
to afford the teacher an opportunity to 
teach these abilities in realistic content. 
Obviously a teacher cannot teach the stu- 
dent how to generalize from interrelated 
facts if no interrelated facts are presented. 
So it is also with all the other compre- 
hension abilities. 

3. Differentiating reading in the con- 
tent fields involves many instructional 

roblems that need to be solved. While 
it is true that there is much that is com- 
mon in reading the materials of the 
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various curricular fields, there is also much 
that is specific to each field. Shores, 
Tinker, Fay, and Bond, for example, have 
found that reading proficiency is, to a 
considerable extent, specific to the content 
field in which the reading is done. A 
glance at reading materials that are used 
in the various curricular fields of the high 
school will attest to the validity of these 
studies. There are vast differences in the 
demands placed upon the reader. We do 
not have time to discuss all of the prob- 
lems involved, but the following are 
among the major ones: 

The rate of reading that is desirable 
and effective for reading most narrative 
material is not suitable for reading mathe- 
matical problems. The rate suitable for 
most science material would be inefficient 
in reading a humorous tale. High school 
students must learn to become fluent 
readers who can read rapidly when such 
speed is warranted. They also need to be 
taught when to read slowly and carefully, 
when to reread, when to pause and reflect, 
when to take notes as they read, and when 
to read rapidly. Such training must be 
given in content that demands such read- 
ing. The developmental reading program 
should make contrasts between suitable 
rate adjustments in the various fields. 

Vocabulary problems are immediately 
apparent in each of the content fields. 
The vocabulary load of new or specialized 
meanings of words the high school stu- 
dent must learn becomes terrifically large. 
There is no doubt that much of the 
technical vocabulary is necessary. It is 
necessary for exactness and clarity of 
expression. It is also necessary for com- 
pactness. Frequently a technical term, 
such as photosynthesis, for example, rep- 
resents many pages of discussion for 
which the term becomes the symbol. It 
would be unfortunate indeed if the stu- 
dent had to reread all of the discussion 
on photosynthesis every time the generali- 
zations inherent in the discussion of 
photosynthesis are needed. Instead, the 
term symbolizes the whole presentation. 

The avoidance of specialized vocabu- 
lary is not only unwise, it is impossible. 
We should, however, question ourselves 
rather carefully about how much special- 
ized vocabulary the high school student 
can reasonably be expected to assimilate. 


Probably there should be no more tech- 
nical or specialized words introduced than 
the number that can become permanent 
learnings and no fewer words than are 
needed to identify all of the basic con- 
cepts with exactness. The teacher should 
inspect the material and develop, for the 
students, clarity of understanding of un- 
usual words. 

Organization problems ate among the 
most difficult the high school student 
meets in reading content materials. If his 
reading program has not anticipated these 
problems and systematically built readi- 
ness for the complex situation, the student 
may well find himself in reading confu- 
sion. All the fields have their special 
problems of organization, and the student 
must be given systematic instruction in 
sensing the organization of the material. 
This instruction warrants systematic treat- 
ment in a developmental reading program, 
and we must study ways in which to 
overcome the many instructional prob- 
lems involved. 

Symbols and abbreviations specific to a 
curricular field constitute other hazards to 
the high school student's success in read- 
ing. Among the more important basic 
study skills found in science, for example, 
is the ability to interpret the symbolic 
language and the pale tg The 
symbol Zn is more than an abbreviation 
for zinc. It may imply that the student 
knows the atomic weight, the valence, and 
so forth; that he is able to use the symbol 
effectively in chemical formulae. 

All the other fields have symbols that 
must be learned if confusions are to be 
avoided. The basic reading program must 
build an understanding of the importance 
of noting symbols and abbreviations and 
of learning their meanings. The greatest 
part of the learning will come from care- 
ful guidance in each specific curricular 
field in which the symbols and abbrevia- 
tions are met. 

Basic reading instruction should be 
continued through the high school years. 
I believe that either the language arts 
teachers or special teachers of reading are 
the best equipped to give this instruction. 
If the problems related to instructional 
outcomes are to be solved, we may need 
to reorganize the high school so that these 
teachers have the students for a larger 
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block of time than is now usual. Provid- 
ing basic instruction in reading, so neces- 
sary in maintaining reading growth in 
the high school, is a difficult and complex 
task. We should try various approaches 
experimentally to find out the best way to 
handle the many problems involved. 


Problems Related to Adjusting to 
Differences in Reading Abilities 


The adjustment of materials and meth- 
ods to meet individual differences in read- 
ing abilities is probably the most difficult 
problem the teacher faces. It is a problem 
that has confronted us from the time we 
started to educate all of the children. It 
is a problem that is still somewhat un- 
solved. We have, throughout the years, 
been constantly improving in the ways 
that we have tried to meet the fact that 
students will and must grow in reading 
at different rates and in different ways. 
We have tried rigorous policies of re- 
tardation and acceleration as a means of 
meeting different rates of growth in read- 
ing. We have rejected this approach. In 
one country I visited when I studied how 
reading was taught in other English- 
speaking countries, I found that they had 
a rigorous promotional policy. The pro- 
motional policy was such that in a third- 
gtade class, I saw seven-year-olds and 
fourteen-year-olds. That situation defied 
the fact that children are growing in 
many ways other than in reading. 

We have attempted to differentiate 
assignments and to differentiate expected 
outcomes from students who are reading 
the same material as a means of adjust- 
ment. The less mature readers read to find 
specific answers, while the more mature 
readers read to critically evaluate or to 
interpret more fully the materials they are 
reading. We have found that this ap- 
ae does not fully answer the problem. 

ifferentiated assignments may help to 
answer the problem when coupled with 
other methods of adjusting reading in- 
struction to the range of reading ability 
found within a class. 

We have tried ability grouping, assign- 
ing children to classes so that they will 
have more similar reading capabilities 
than does a typical class. We must con- 
sider upon what basis we will make that 
decision as to which students will be 
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grouped together. There is no question 
that ability grouping will lower the range 
of talent with which we have to work. 
I do not believe that this approach is as 
bad as some would have us believe it to 
be, but I don’t think it will do all that 
other people claim. In other words, I 
believe that after we get the students 
grouped, we still have the problem of 
adjusting the instruction to their needs. 
This is true with any organizational 
scheme or administrative device for an- 
swering the problem. 

We have tried fixed groupings within 
the class. Under this approach, the less 
mature students do not profit from the 
enrichment given by the capable readers. 
In fact, although we have said that we 
we students together so that they can 
earn to work together, we have dramat- 
ically separated them within the class. We 
have tried to get around this fault by 
having them work together in many of 
their activities, not associated with the 
reading program, throughout the day and 
we've done a pretty good job of that. 

Recently we have been using what we 
call multiple-flexible groupings, that is, 
groupings wherein we have basic reading 
instruction given in three or more groups. 
Then, we have interest groups expanding 
the topic that the middle group is study- 
ing. In this related reading about a topic, 
the students read individual selections and 
then share their ideas. When the teacher 
detects that some students have like prob- 
lems with regard to reading skills and 
abilities, he takes these students aside and 
works with them as a corrective or reme- 
dial group while the rest are working 
somewhat independently. 

We have been working toward more 
adaptable ge poss We have tried many, 
many ways of arranging reading instruc- 
tion so that the students can work together 
and still have their programs adjusted to 
their reading pall a Many high 
schools have found that a moderate 
amount of ability grouping for reading 
instruction has helped to make classes 
somewhat more seattle Many 
teachers have found that even in these 
classes, some form of flexible grouping 
within the class, coupled with extensive 
guided and individualized reading instruc- 
tion is necessary. 























I have presented many problems that 
high school reading programs must solve 
if the students are to achieve the reading 
maturity we wish them to establish during 
the high school years. I think that in all 
of our approaches in trying to handle 
these problems we should encourage 
experimentation. I think that teachers who 
try new approaches are the ones who are 
going to learn to be better teachers of 
reading, and I know the whole profession 
will gain stature and capability by trying 
out new and different ways of handling 
these basic problems. 


b. Responsibility for Secondary Level 
Reading Programs 


ELIZABETH A. SIMPSON 


Planning an effective secondary school 
reading program is the responsibility of 
both administrators and teachers. Both 
groups accept this responsibility with in- 
creased understanding and enthusiasm 
when they are convinced of the tremen- 
dous role that reading competency and 
interest play in promoting individual 
growth and social progress. For continuous 
increase in a person's knowledge through- 
out life the steady development of an 
individual's reading abilities is essential. 
With the rapid explosion of knowledge 
reading ability is even more essential today 
than ever before. It is the school’s obliga- 
tion to develop these abilities and interests, 
so that all students may attain increased 
independence and enjoyment in reading. 
To accomplish this objective the second- 
ary school must provide a reading pro- 
gram that encompasses the reading needs 
of all students and is an integrated exten- 
sion of the elementary program. One of 
the most significant issues in the teaching 
of reading is the development of organ- 
ized reading programs in the secondary 
school curriculum for the purpose of ex- 
tending and refining reading skills, inter- 
ests, and tastes. The responsibility for 
such programs is currently receiving its 
rightful recognition in many schools. 


Reading Team 


Organizing, extending, and evaluating 
a reading program might well be com- 
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pared with similar aspects of planning the 
school’s athletic program. Both programs 
require team cooperation and team spirit. 
The responsibility for the effectiveness of 
the school’s reading program is carried by 
a number of players on the reading team. 
The development of the program is 
dependent primarily upon how successful 
the partnership is among administrators, 
teachers, librarians, students themselves, 
and parents. Administrative enthusiasm, 
understanding of the broad aspects of the 
reading program, and budgetary —— 
are essential. Readiness on the part of the 
teachers, or teacher readiness, to develop 
the best possible program is a staff respon- 
sibility and obligation. Librarians aid in 
both guided reading for purposeful 
growth and pleasure and in helping young 
people to develop personal tastes and 
interests in reading. The student must 
develop the incentive for success in read- 
ing and for extending his reading hori- 
zons. Through parental responsibility one 
creates the atmosphere for reading. It is 
important to set an example for young 
people through reading and exposing 
children to good books at home. All five 
groups play an equally important role in 
the success of a reading program. 


A Balanced Reading Program 


There are four components to a balanced 
reading program. These are: (1) develop- 
ment of the basic reading and study shill 
which determine general reading ability, 
(2) mastery of the specialized reading 
and study skills in the content subjects, 
(3) opportunity to do guided reading for 
purposeful development and (4) experi- 
ences in reading for pleasure. All four 
factors need to be emphasized concurrently 
by the appropriate staff members. 

To organize and extend secondary read- 
ing programs more effectively an increasing 
number of schools are organizing a read- 
ing committee to assume these respon- 
sibilities. This committee should be 
composed of at least one representative 
from each curriculum area, the administra- 
tion, guidance department, library and 
reading staff. A reading committee so 
comprised broadens the base of interest 
in the program throughout the school and 
avoids the isolation that surrounds some 
programs—or the close association that 
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sometimes exists between reading and 
English but not with the other curriculum 
areas. 

The responsibilities of the reading 
committee are numerous. Among the most 
important are (1) appraising how well a 
school’s students are reading, (2) plan- 
ning the program so it is tailored to fit 
local needs and serve the students most 
effectively, and (3) selecting techniques 
and materials that are most in harmony 
with the wide spectrum of reading abilities 
and capacities of present-day students. 
Other significant responsibilities of this 
committee include (1) deciding where in 
the secondary school it is best to initiate 
or to extend the reading program, (2) 
determining for whom the program is 
primarily Tolonel before it is launched, 
(3) establishing evaluation criteria, and 
(4) helping to plan in-service training 
for the staff who need and desire it. 


Key Figures 

The key personnel are active in a read- 
ing program. Major figures are the read- 
ing consultant ot supervisor, special 
reading teacher, English teacher, and all 
content teachers. Staff in some schools 
include all of these persons, in other 
schools not all are available, and in still 
other schools only one key person is em- 
ployed. Because the conditions in each 
school system and even among schools 
within a community are diverse, the re- 
sponsibilities assumed by each key person 
will vary considerably. 

Reading consultants or supervisors are 
hired either directly by the school as a part 
of the regular staff or by contractual ar- 
rangements with an outside organization 
for consulting services. The writer has 
been a reading consultant to public and 
private schools through the services pro- 
vided in reading at the Illinois Institute 
of Technology. The consultant usually is 
the liason person between the teachers 
and the administration. In most situations 
the supervisor does not work with students 
except in demonstration lessons for teach- 
ers. His primary responsibilities include 
(1) over-all guidance of the reading pro- 
gram, (2) evaluation of available test 
data pertinent to reading, (3) recom- 
mendations concerning most effective 
groupings for reading training, (4) con- 


sulting with the reading committee, (5) 
demonstration lessons for teachers of read- 
ing and content as well, (6) selection of 
suitable materials, and (7) development 
of in-service training programs. At all 
times the consultant evaluates the program 
and is a public relations spokesman both 
in the school and community. In one 
Mid-West high school the consultant 
assumes all responsibilities mentioned and 
teaches two voluntary developmental read- 
ing classes for good readers who can learn 
to read better, as well as to teach reading 
classes in the summer session. 

The prime responsibility of the reading 
teacher is to teach students either on a 
voluntary or required basis—to improve 
their reading. It is his obligation to under- 
stand the student as fully as possible, to 
sympathetically recognize his strengths 
and weaknesses and to select the kind of 
techniques and reading aids that are most 
in harmony with each student's needs and 
interests. The reading teacher can make 
or break his program depending upon the 
techniques and materials he selects and 
the way in which he applies them. He 
must se// to his students the values of 
reading. This implies that the reading 
teacher must be a reader himself and 
reflect the kind of ideas and personality 
that result from extensive reading. It is 
the teacher's responsibility to establish 
criteria to assess the success of his efforts. 
Some situations demand that the teacher 
be trained to give standardized tests to 
aid in this evaluation. Upon occasion the 
reading teacher may be invited to give 
demonstrations of techniques to content 
teachers or to evaluate and discuss the 
reading abilities of certain students in 
their classes. In an increasing number of 
secondary schools the reading teacher is 
teaching a planned unit of reading as an 
integral part of the English curriculum 
with the assistance of the English instruc- 
tor. In one program the reading teacher 
counsels with parents every Wednesday. 
Another reading teacher has a wide variety 
of materials available in the school’s Read- 
ing Laboratory and is responsible for 
recommending and demonstrating them 
to other teachers and coordinating their 
use. In schools which have a Reading 
Laboratory—like Highland Park, Illinois 
—the reading teachers assume full respon- 
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sibility for equipping it with a wide vari- 
ety of testing and instructional materials. 

English teachers out of sheer necessity 
have me key figures in some second- 
ary reading programs, partly due to the 
lack of trained reading teachers and the 
increase in secondary programs. More 
than once an administrator has analyzed 
the school’s test data on reading, found 
that many of the students’ reading pro- 
ficiency was below average and quickly 
drafted an English teacher to launch a 
reading program because of the nature of 
his training and rience with literature. 
Some English ers are ready to teach 
reading—and some are not. In certain 
schools reading is more closely identified 
with English than any other subject, which 
is unfortunate, inasmuch as reading is the 
base for learning in all content subjects. 
Nevertheless, in current practice in some 
schools English teachers are solely respon- 
sible for the secondary reading program. 
Many English teachers have gone back to 
college to better prepare themselves to 
teach reading in schools in which they are 
assuming leadership for the reading pro- 


gram. The nature of the responsibility 
varies from teaching a planned reading 
unit as a part of the English curriculum 
to being wholly responsible for a re- 


quired reading course or instructing 
groups of students who voluntarily desire 
reading training. The writer knows of 
English teachers who work with the most 
handicapped readers for a full year in a 
course that provides these students with 
an elementary type of language arts experi- 
ence, including reading. In certain of 
these situations the most crippled readers 
are seen for two additional periods each 
week. Despite the type of reader it is the 
English teacher's responsibility to provide 
the student with literature to read in 
harmony with his reading ability. 

How many times have you attended 
treading conferences and heard a prom- 
inent speaker say, ‘Every teacher is a 
teacher of reading.’’ This statement pro- 
vokes the anger of many content teachers 
—and rightly so. Would it not be more 
realistic to say, “Content teachers are 
teachers of content primarily—and also 
are teachers of the various specialized 
reading and study skills that are required 
to understand a particular subject field.” 


The content teacher does not think of 
himself as a reading teacher because he is 
trained in one or more courses of study, 
such as English and social studies or 
mathematics and science. As a specialist, 
his prime responsibility is to aid his stu- 
dents both in acquiring and applying 
knowledge in the Geld in which he ts an 
expert. To achieve this goal he also must 
assume the responsibilities for analyzing 
the materials to be read to determine the 
special reading and study skills that the 
student must call into action to read with 
understanding, familiarize himself con- 
tinuously with the reading strengths and 
weaknesses of his students and take the 
time whenever needed to teach these 
special skills to his students. If he fails to 
assume these three major responsibilities, 
he is short-circuiting his students in the 
learning process. The content teachers 
must recognize individual differences in 
reading proficiency and capacity and 
expect varying degrees of success in the 
content subjects. One of the basic skills 
to be taught by each content teacher is the 
purpose for study in a particular subject, 
which is quite different, for example, in 
the study of literature as compared with 
the study of science. Content teachers 
must do more than pay lip-service to the 
fact that proficient readers are usually 
more successful learners. 


Communication—The Missing Link 


The lack of communication among the 
members of the reading team is far too 
frequently the missing link in a reading 
program. Students who improve their 
reading facility are the most effective 
communicators of a successful program. 
Likewise, the responsibilities for com- 
munication rest heavily with teachers, ad- 
ministrators and those who provide the 
standardized testing services. In one school 
each content teacher as well as the two 
reading teachers receive a card containing 
their students’ reading test results at the 
latest testing date prior to the beginning 
of a class. This card, or sometimes a 
profile sheet, is prepared by the guidance 
department. If there is no guidance 
department responsible for the testing 
program, the information may be com- 
municated to all teachers by the reading 
teacher or consultant. Some of these forms 
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are cumulative for a student's entire 
secondary school career. 

Sometimes reading teachers’ schedules 
are so filled with classes that they have no 
time for communication. An administrator 
should educate his staff and board that 
there must be time in a reading teacher's 
program to counsel with other teachers, 
counselors and parents about the reading 
abilities of groups and individuals. In 
one community teacher study groups and 
even parent study groups with the reading 
teachers and consultant have provided the 
link for better communication. Active 
reading committees suggest ways to teach- 
ers and administrators for better com- 
munication among all parties concerned. 

What I have described leads to a 
planned reading program which bears 
fruit for both students and teachers. It 
leads the student to greater independence 
for learning through reading and thereby 
reduces his demands for teacher attention. 
This enables the school to effectively in- 
crease the capacity of teaching hours of 
its faculty. 


7. Identifying and Providing for 
Individual Differences 


a. Identifying Individual Differences 


RALPH C. STAIGER 


The subject of this meeting has been 
recognized for only a short time, histor- 
ically speaking. In 1890 J. McKeen Cat- 
tell’ first suggested that testing could 
separate the “dull” pupils from the “lazy” 
ones. Some teachers still consider this a 
major function of the identification of 
individual differences. Actually, we have 
progressed beyond this stage during the 
past seventy years. Yet, the Harvard- 
Carnegie Study? concluded this year that 
teachers are not being taught to diagnose 
and overcome the various difficulties a 
child is likely to encounter which will pre- 
vent him from learning to read. There is 
no doubt that our topic is timely, even 
though it has been often treated at IRA 
meetings and at reading conferences 


1J. McKeen Cattell “Mental Tests and Measure- 
ment.” Mind X (1890) p. 373-80. 

*Mary C. Austin. The Torch Lighters. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1961. 
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throughout the country. At present, we 
must do everything we can to help every 
teacher identify the differences which we 
know can be expected in every group of 
children and which have bearing on their 
classroom learning. 

What are these differences? And how 
can teachers be induced to recognize them ? 
Some years ago Sir William Osler, the 
great medical teacher, made this statement 
about learners: ‘Teach him to observe, 
give him much to observe, and the learning 
will take care of itself.’’ This suggestion 
would seem to apply in our situation. 
Every teacher has a wonderfully vital 
laboratory in her classroom for observa- 
tion purposes. How shall this teacher be 
induced to recognize the individual differ- 
ences which exist? How shall the teaching 
to observe be accomplished ? 

No doubt there are as many differences 
among teachers as there are pupils, and 
so we must hesitate to make sweeping 
generalizations. It is probably true, how- 
ever, that recognition of specific differ- 
ences is dependent in part upon the 
teacher's attitude toward teaching, upon 
the teacher's knowledge of the factors 
which are related to success in learning, 
and upon his knowledge of what can be 
done with the information obtained. 

How does a teacher's attitude toward 
teaching influence his recognition of indi- 
vidual differences? The teacher whose 
main concern is transferring information, 
and who considers himself primarily as a 
purveyor of facts is not likely to be per- 
ceptive about his students. He is not likely 
to be concerned with the learning process 
other than recognizing that it takes place 
in some students but not in others. 

We have a number of professors who 
think like this on most pe wi campuses. 
Too many teachers in high school classes 
have tendencies in this direction, and 
some in elementary schools. To influence 
these people to regard teaching as an 
organic process which involves the learner 
as well as the facts is a complex task, and 
in some cases an impossible one. But we 
must continue to influence our fledgling 
teachers to avoid the trap of thinking that 
they are teaching only subject matter. 

Knowledge of the factors which in- 
fluence reading disabilities is not difficult 
to obtain. While we must recognize that 
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there is still much to learn in this area, we 
can find many references to these factors 
in the literature, and fine summaries of 
these findings are available in books such 
as Harris* and Bond and Tinker.* Knowl- 
edge of what factors appear important is 
not a problem. But knowledge of the 
relative importance of the various possible 
factors upon an individual child is a 
different matter. This information comes 
only after having studied many cases, 
usually in a clinical situation. Robinson's 
study® indicated the important principle 
that causes usually appear in constellations 
rather than in isolation. A child whose 
vision problem is a contributory cause of 
his sostine difficulty might very well have 
a personality difficulty—he fears reading, 
because he has been unsuccessful—and 
also might have never had an opportunity 
to learn what he needed because of poor 
teaching, lack of materials, or frequent 
moves from school to school. To identify 
the sources of his difficulty is much like 
attempting to solve a Chinese puzzle. Both 
take time, for it is easy to make errors 
which necessitate another trial before the 
problem can be solved. 

The third important consideration 
which a teacher most probably uncon- 
sciously considers relates to what can be 
done when the information about indi- 
vidual differences has been gathered. A 
teacher can be conditioned against diag- 
nosis very quickly if her experience shows 
that even when the information is col- 
lected, nothing can be done, because par- 
ents will not cooperate, adminis‘rators 
cannot provide materials, or time cannot 
be found in the day’s schedule which will 
enable the proper remedial steps to be 
taken. It is necessary to support the busy 
teacher in his endeavor to meet individual 
differences by making it possible for him 
to follow through on the diagnosis he 
has made. 

How can we observe the individual 
differences which are related to reading 
success? There are many kinds of varia- 
tions in children. Three sources of infor- 
mation about children’s individual differ- 

*Albert J. Harris. How to Increase Reading 
Ability. New York: Longmans, Green, 1956. 

“Guy Bond and Miles Tinker. Reading Difficulties, 
Their Diagnosis and Correction. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1957. 


*Helen M. Robinson. Why Pupils Fail in Reading. 
hicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946. 


ences are known to most of us: 
Standardized tests have been available 
for about fifty years. They have been used 
extensively by teachers to identify the 
relative differences among members of a 
class in reading ability, and occasionally 
for diagnostic purposes in the classroom. 
The standardized reading test has its 
serious limitations for classroom use. It is 
not directly translatable into instructional 
level; as a matter of fact, although they 
look similar, a standardized grade score 
has little relationship to a reader level. 
Many teachers have been misled by this 
apparent similarity, and have instituted 
instruction in the third reader if a pupil 
obtains a grade level score of 3.1 on a 
standardized test. The score really means 
that this individual scored as well as the 
average pupil who has been in the third 
grade for one month, in the population 
upon which the test was standardized. 


Standardized tests have a valuable func- 
tion, however, for comparison purposes at 
intervals of time. General growth can be 
demonstrated with reliability and objec- 
tivity. For an understanding of the use 
and meaning of test scores it is imperative 
that a teacher understand the test manual. 
Probably a reading of a good general 
treatment of this subject, such as that of 
Ahmann, Glock, and Wardeberg* would 
serve to clarify many of the confusions 
which the test user is likely to encounter. 


Systematic informal observation of a 
class or individual pupil is a second means 
of identifying individual differences. 
Whether by use of a checklist, an informal 
reading inventory, a questionnaire, or 
simply by writing pertinent observations 
as they occur, a teacher is likely to learn 
a great deal about each person in the class 
group, and by the use of informal socio- 
grams is likely to obtain useful informa- 
tion about social interactions in the class. 

A third method of obtaining pertinent 
information is from other persons. The 
school record, health information files, 
discussions with former teachers, and in- 
terviews with parents are potential sources 
of information. They must be used with 
caution, however, for they are often 
colored with personal opinions, which 


Rn we Ahmann, Marvin D. Glock, and Helen 
L. Wardeberg. Evaluating Elementary School Pupils. 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1960. 
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must have their validity and completeness 
examined. 

What types of individual differences 
are related to the acquisition of reading 
ability ? Several are suggested by Heilman’ 
which might be used advantageously by a 
teacher who is concerned about which of 
the many differences she should identify. 
The means of observing will vary accord- 
ing to the nature of the quality being 
observed. 


ej wane or intelligence, is best meas- 
ured by objective, individual tests such as 
the Stanford-Binet or WISC. When such 
a test cannot be given by a competent 
examiner, a rough approximation of 
capacity can be obtained by estimating the 
child’s capacity level with an informal 
reading inventory, as suggested by Betts.* 
By observing carefully, a teacher can com- 
pare the language competencies of the 
children in a class, and obtain an estimate 
of the relative language skills which have 
been developed in the children’s previous 
experiences. 


Attitudes toward school, teachers, the 
home, and the degree of acceptance of an 
individual by his peer group can be 
identified by an observing teacher, and 
evidence of a more concrete nature ob- 
tained by means of subtly chosen topics for 
written work. Especial care should be 
taken in interpreting the statements ob- 
tained in probing for attitudes. Personal, 
emotional reactions usually are not simple. 
Even the trained psychologist or psychiat- 
rist misinterprets information; teachers 
are not specialists in psychological inter- 
pretation and should avoid it whenever 
possible. 

Evaluating a child’s motivation to read 
is within the teacher's purview, however. 
So often, lack of desire to read is the 
result of inability to read materials at the 
level provided, and the teacher's respon- 
sibility is obvious. The term “lazy” when 
used to describe a child, must be accom- 
panied with reasons for the behavior 
which appears like laziness. Mild lack of 
motivation to read can be observed in the 
classroom by watching for the child who 


TArthur W. Heilman. Principles and Practices 
Teaching Reading. Columbus, Ohio: Charles 
Merrill, 1961. ; ‘ 

*Emmett A. Betts. Foundations of Reading In- 
i American Book Company, 


struction. New York: 
1950, p. 488. 








avoids unassigned reading. The more 
acute case uses many subterfuges to pre- 
vent his being placed in any reading situa- 
tion, and, when the inevitable arrives, 
sighs deeply, grits his teeth, and while 
reading exhibits some of the symptoms of 
frustration we know so well. 

These factors are only some which the 
alert teachers will study. Others which 
would be observed might be a child’s rate 
of learning. This is often related to intel- 
ligence, but when it varies from the rate 

ed from the intelligence tests, 
should be investigated further through a 
clinical examination. Similarly, a pupil's 
ability to use language, his memory span 
and his ability to hold his own physically 
should be referred to competent specialists 
if they diverge too far from the norm. 

These individual differences may in- 
fluence the development of reading skills 
and abilities. It is obvious that we must 
measure these in every way possible if we 
are to make purposeful the study of indi- 
vidual differences. This, however, is in the 
purview of the next speaker. 


b. Providing for Individual Differences 


MAR JORIE SEDDON JOHNSON 


The statement that one must differen- 
tiate instruction to meet individual differ- 
ences is virtually a cliché at this point. It 
is one of the things which no one in the 
fields of psychology or education would 
deny. It is also one of the things which is, 
in many cases, accepted at the philosoph- 
ical level and ignored at the practical 
level. 


Weaknesses in Current Practices 


Perhaps the basic difficulty in many 
efforts to deal with individual differences 
is the existence of a rather twisted attitude 
toward the fact that they exist. Many 
teachers and administrators appear to look 
on differences among individuals as not a 
quite necessary evil. Therefore, they some- 
times consider class groupings best when 
they bring together those people who are 
most alike in some selected way or ways. 
When this is the case, the criterion 
selected for the grouping is usually the 
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particular facet considered most important 
in the total picture of the child. 

A second weakness arises from the fact 
that a rather limited view of individual 
differences is often taken. This narrow 
concept of the areas in which differences 
matter probably limits the effectiveness of 
programs to provide for them. Generally 
speaking, primary if not exclusive atten- 
tion is given to differences in I.Q., mental 
age, chronological age, and achievement. 
Except insofar as they are reflected in 
achievement and measured intelligence, 
many other important areas are ignored: 
differences in motivation, attitudes, inter- 
ests, background of information and 
experience, language development. Think- 
ing abilities, emotional adjustment, social 
development, physical development, health 
status, visual status, hearing, auditory per- 
ception and discrimination, etc., are often 
treated only in a secondary fashion if at all. 

Attempts to provide for individual 
differences have also been weakened by 
searches for a panacea—one prescription 
in terms of organization, eee | or 
materials which will solve all the prob- 
lems. The fact that differences are, by 
nature, different and require different 
treatments appears to be lost in the shuffle. 

Finally, confusion of the aims of the 
instructional program and the organiza- 
tional plan for achieving the aims has 
been a problem. Teaching the individual 
in order to meet 4is needs has sometimes 
been interpreted wrongly as necessitating 
individual rather than group instruction. 
In the same manner, teaching groups has 
often been erroneously thought to demand 
teaching every member of the group the 
same things in the same way at the same 
time with the same outcomes. Failure to 
recognize that individual differences can 
be met in group situations has severely 
limited attention to meeting each pupil's 
needs. 


The Individual in the Group 


In and out of school, each person lives 
in groups of various kinds. He functions 
as an individual who does things both 
independently and in cooperation with 
others. At times he finds himself in com- 
petition with other members of his group 
or some other group. It is an accepted 
principle that learning is facilitated when 
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it is done in a situation as similar as pos- 
sible to that in which it is used. It is also 
well recognized that a great deal of stim- 
ulation for learning comes from the inter- 
action among members of a group. It is, 
therefore, not only necessary for economic 
ve cys but also desirable for psycho- 
ogical reasons that instruction be given in 
group situations. The problem, then, be- 
comes one of planning to teach and give 
practice in ways appropriate to each indi- 
vidual whether he is working alone or as 
a member of a group. 

How can the individual be taught effec- 
tively, so that 4is needs will be met, in a 
group situation? First, his needs must be 
known. His strengths and weakness must 
be determined. His capacity for learning, 
the levels at which he can function cur- 
rently, and his grasp of specific skills and 
abilities must be discovered. His attitudes 
toward himself and others, toward learn- 
ing, etc., must be observed. One must be 
aware of the kind of background of 
information, experience, and language he 
has to bring to learning situations. His 
general health, his ability to see efficiently 
and comfortably, his ability to hear and 
discriminate sounds must be appraised. 
Second, a systematic approach must be 
made to removing stumbling blocks from 
his path toward learning. This may well 
require referral to specialists outside the 
classroom — the vision specialist, the 
family doctor, the psychologist or psy- 
chiatrist, the social service worker, or 
others. It may also require adjustments 
within the classroom—special seating ar- 
rangements, sight-saving materials, an 
extra rest period, a snack at a time when 
others are not allowed to eat, the right to 
be excused during the school day for 
special treatment. Whatever the needs in 
these areas, the program to meet them 
must be Meal and carried out co- 
operatively with the home, the school, 
and the treatment agency. Third, the mate- 
rials for instruction, the areas of content, 
the techniques employed, the activities 
carried on, the demands placed on the 
student, etc., must be tailored to the needs 
of each individual within the group. 

Assuming that the first and second 
steps have been taken, the responsibility 
for the success of the program to provide 
for individual differences then rests with 
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the classroom teacher. What specific guides 
must he follow if he is to meet each 
pupil's needs in the reading area? What 
must the individual be doing in the group? 

Working at bis level. Unless the teach- 
er sees that work is provided at the ap- 
propriate levels, all chances of success are 
destroyed. Regardless of his age or place- 
ment in a particular grade or class, each 
individual must be instructed at the level 
at which he can both be stimulated by and 
profit from the instruction. 

Providing for individual differences in 
instructional and independent levels can 
be accomplished within the classroom in 
a number of ways. Organization of in- 
structional groups according to reading 
levels is undoubtedly the most commonly 
used technique. Basal reader programs are 
set up on this plan. Another way of 
organizing groups, of course, is according 
to centers of interest rather than achieve- 
ment levels. Individual differences in in- 
structional levels within such groups can 
be met by using a variety of materials 
relevant to the focal interest or problem. 
Pupils within such groups receive instruc- 
tion in books, pamphlets, etc., of varying 
degrees of difficulty while all seek satisfac- 
tion of a common interest or solution of a 
common problem. Materials for instruc- 
tion may be selected by the teacher, by the 
pupil, or by the two cooperatively, but 
they must be at appropriate levels of 
difficulty. 

Building on his background. The basic 
concept of readiness must be followed if 
individual needs are to be met. Learnings 
are acquired on the foundation of previous 
learnings. They proceed from the known 
and depend on constant reorganization of 
elements from the background of experi- 
ence and the results of current stimulation. 
When there is no readiness for a particular 
learning, no foundation on which to 
build, that learning cannot be acquired. 
Differentiation to meet individual differ- 
ences, therefore, requires that the teacher 
must help each child acquire the learnings 
for which he has the background and help 
him acquire the background he needs as a 
foundation for other important learnings. 

Developing abilities he needs. Wide 
variations exist in terms of specific abilities 
even among groups ready - instruction 
at the same reader level. One child may 








have excellent factual recall while another, 
working at the same level, has great 
difficulty getting and retaining specific 
details. One may have good appreciation 
of a specific type of humor while another 
is completely untouched by it. Differentia- 
tion to meet the needs implied here can 
take place within a group directed read- 
ing activity situation. Questions can be 
directed to individuals so that they are 
given guidance in doing the kind of 
thinking they need to learn. The com- 
petent performance of one individual can 
serve as a good example for another who 
is weak. 

Further provision for individual differ- 
ences in specific abilities can be made 
through the follow-up work which is 
done. Not every child in the group needs 
practice on the same skills and abilities. 
Not every child in the group is ready to 
take the same next step. Practice and ex- 
tension activities must be differentiated 
to meet individual needs. 

Pursuing goals he can reach. Individual 
difference should exist in the classroom 
not in how close children can come to 
reaching set goals, but in which goals they 
reach. When expectations are adjusted by 
requiring an excellent job of one student 
and a mediocre job of another, something 
is very wrong. If a child is to develop a 
good attitude toward himself and the 
learning situation, he must be convinced 
that success is possible for him. Goals 
must be differentiated so that each stu- 
dent can experience the satisfaction and 
the stimulation which arise from high 
quality achievement. 


The Teacher of These Individuals 


There is more to the teacher’s job than 
cooperating with the services of specialists 
and differentiating instruction in terms of 
levels, background, abilities, and goals. 
With some students he will find it neces- 
sary to do a great deal of work directed 
toward broadening and deepening of 
interests. Others in the same class may 
come to a job with built in interest and 
purpose, champing at the bit to get on 
with it. With some he will have to direct 
his attention toward developing an atti- 
tude of approach to reading, perhaps after 
first helping them overcome a real dis- 
taste for it. Others he may need almost to 

















pull out of books so that they can do other 
things as well. For some he may need to 
provide carefully and closely structured 
activities so that they can work without 
devastating feelings of insecurity. Others 
may be able to do independently or co- 
operate in the planning of many of their 
activities, gaining rapidly in self-reliance 
and direction. For some he may need to 
have frequent changes of pace, tasks which 
can be accomplished quickly, possibly the 
reading of only a paragraph or so at a 
time before the ideas are discussed. Others 
may be capable of sustained concentration, 
working on complex tasks which will not 
see final completion for some time, or the 
reading and assimilating of large quan- 
tities of materials without intermittent 
guidance through discussion. 

The teacher, then, who truly recognizes, 
respects, and provides for individual dif- 
ferences is not bound by a method, a 
grade standard, a set of materials, a body 
of content, an approach, or an organiza- 
tional plan. He knows each individual, 
his strengths and his weakness. He uses 
individual and group activities of a vari- 
ety of types. He varies materials, methods, 
goals, etc., so that each individual in the 
group can, in the way best for him, extend 
his strengths and overcome his weaknesses. 
Finally, he is not upset by differences. He 
welcomes them. He knows that if he does 
his job well, his students will become less 
rather than more alike as time passes. 


8. Constitutional Aspects of 
Reading 


a. (See Part Vi, Section 3.) 
b. Reading and Total Language Disability 


KATRINA DE HIRSCH 


At the Pediatric Language Disorder 
Clinic, Columbia Presbyterian Medical 
Center, we have over the past twenty years 
seen numbers of children who fell into 
two distinct categories: 3- to 6-year-old 
youngsters of at least average intelligence 
who were referred to us for some kind of 
oral language disturbance: delayed lan- 
guage development, infantile speech pat- 
terns, word-deafness or cluttering; and a 
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second, equally bright group between the 
ages of 7 and 14 years, who were sent to 
us for evaluation of severe reading, 
writing, and spelling disabilities. 

As the years went by we found that we 
were able to predict future reading dis- 
abilities in a large percentage of the group 
under age six and we found, on the other 
hand, that in the reading group not only 
were there many youngsters who had a 
history of earlier speech disturbances, but 
also a good many who, on careful investi- 
gation, showed more or less subtle signs 
of residual language deficits. 

Daily clinical observation of these chil- 
dren has taught us to look on language as 
a continuum embracing all areas of verbal 
communication: speaking, writing, spell- 
ing, reading, and composition. We feel 
that deviations in one area go along with 
deficits in related ones and that rather 
than dealing with a specific dyslexia or 
with cluttering, we deal with a fairly 
generalized language dysfunction. 


Definition of the Specific Language 
Disorder Syndrome 


However, so as not to confuse the issue, 
let me say that when I talk of specific 
language disabilities I do not mean those 
in which difficulty with verbal communica- 
tion is but one aspect of a broader 
psychopathology. 

I do not, for instance, mean the phobic 
stutterer whose difficulty with speech 
might be symptomatic of a character dis- 
order; nor do I mean the child whose 
reading difficulty is non-specific and 
might be related to emotional infantilism, 
to a defect in ego-organization or, in some 
cases, to severe psychopathology. 

When I talk of a specific develop- 
mental language disability—and I believe 
that dyslexia belongs in this category— 
I mean one where communicative intent 
is clearly present and where the learning 
drive is not impaired except when it comes 


to the handling of verbal symbols. 


Features Common to Developmental 
Language Disorders 

Let me enumerate some of the features 
which we think are significant in the 
syndrome we call language disturbance. 
Familial Factors. To begin with, we 
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believe that this syndrome has a familial 
constitutional element. Orton was the first 
who stressed this point. Weiss has empha- 
sized the concept of Central Language 
Imbalance which he believes is genetically 
determined. Luchsinger’s recent twin 
studies postulate the existence of a hered- 
itary weakness in speech and voice en- 
dowment. Halgren has shown something 
of the same kind for reading and spelling 
disabilities. 

Language Aptitude. We believe, as 
Muriel Potter Langman has expressed so 
well in her paper on the reading process, 
that individuals differ markedly in their 
ability to deal with linguistic entities. The 
range, even assuming similar intellectual 
potential, is enormous. According to Lang- 
man there are those at the lower end of 
the curve whose lack of language aptitude 
is just as striking as are the gifts dias 
in this area. 

Neuropbysiological Patterning. Our 
next contention is this: individuals who 
suffer from generalized language disorders 
often show subtle deficits in other areas 
of functioning as well. In investigating 
language disturbances we have to go 
beyond overt verbal manifestations and 
carefully evaluate neurophysiological phe- 
nomena underlying linguistic behavior. 
Motility, body image, perceptual, motor 
and neuro-motor patterning, competence 
in dealing with auditory and spatial con- 
figurations and figure-ground discrimina- 
tion are all highly pertinent in terms of 
overall language functioning. 

It is true that individual children’s com- 
petence to deal with different types of 
configurations varies according to the 
sensory modality involved: some have 
severe difficulties in dealing with patterns 
laid out in space in reading, while their 
ability to handle auditory configurations 
is relatively adequate. Others, and I am 
now thinking of word-deaf youngsters, do 
not acquire acceptable speech before they 
see the spoken symbols in print; it is their 
ability to interpret auditory verbal symbols 
which is defective. However, in most cases 
of a severe language dysfunction we find 
a combination of poor motor and visuo- 
motor patterning as well as trouble with 
auditory and spatial organizations. 

It is not difficult to discover more or 
less subtle deviations in neurophysiological 
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patterning in the very young child. 

ing motility in four- to eight- 
year-olds who have difficulty with one or 
the other aspects of language reveals a 
distinct pattern: most of these children 
are very hyperactive and disorganized. 
This is true not only for youngsters with 
speech difficulties, but also for those who 
have not caught on to reading or writing 
in the first two grades. Such hyperkinesis 
is not always the result of emotional dis- 
turbance and it is not only due to frus- 
trations. Indeed, many mothers have told 
us that these particular children have been 
hyperactive from way back, even in utero. 
Any experienced kindergarten teacher 
knows the children I mean: the buzz- 
bombs who make life so hard for them- 
selves and others in the group and who 
are fundamentally well-meaning and not 
necessarily emotionally disturbed children. 
The movements of children with linguistic 
disorders are more global, less differen- 
tiated than those of their peers. During 
hopping they clench their hands, when 
flexing the tongue they turn the whole 
head, during manual activities the entire 
body is involved. Many 10- and 11-year- 
old youngsters who are struggling with 
the rudiments of reading still turn along 
a longitudinal axis, a sign of plasticity 
and immaturity of the central nervous 
system which usually disappears around 
the age of 7. Children with developmen- 
tal language disorders frequently show a 
primitivity of posture and tonus which is 
typical for the chronologically younger 
child. 


Grapho-Motor Disturbances 
and Cluttering 


Orton was the first who drew attention 
to the fact that many children with lan- 
guage disturbances are dyxpraxic—clumsy 
in manipulation of small muscle groups 
and have trouble with motor patterning, 
not only with individual movements, but 
sometimes as in ideo-motor apraxia, with 
the total Gestalt of the skilled act. Even 
those youngsters whose motor skills are 
fairly acceptable in non-symbolic activities 
have trouble when it comes to handling a 
pencil. Some very bright youngsters have 
a bad time in kindergarten because they 
are unable to fold paper, to cut out, to 
color. These are the children who often 

















later turn up with severe writing dis- 
abilities. In the first grades they have 
trouble with spacing letters on paper, 
with holding the line, with the shape of 
the letter itself; execution is often jerky 
and arrhythmic. There is a significant 
correlation between such grapho-motor 
disturbances and the speech disorder we 
call cluttering. 

Cluttering speech, which is jerky, 
stumbling, and explosive, is characterized 
by excessive rate and erratic rhythm. The 
papers these cluttering youngsters with 
severe writing disabilities hand in often 
look exactly the way they sound. Their 
jerky arrhythmic handwriting clearly 
mirrors their fast, disorganized and in- 
distinct oral verbal output. Their illegible 
handwriting is the exact counterpart of 
their disorganized speech. 

Spatial organization writing is not the 
only grapho-motor activity these children 
have trouble with: their human figure 
drawing is often strikingly primitive and 
developmentally several years below their 
chronological and mental age. A child's 
notion of space originally derives from 
his awareness of parts of his body and 
their relationship to each other. Thus his 
human figure drawing reveals, among 
other things, his spatial competence, 
which is of pertinence in reading, spelling, 
and writing which are patterns laid out 
in space. It is of interest to note that 
those youngsters whose oral language de- 
velopment is retarded often show the 
same primitive body image. This would 
indicate that primitivity in patterning is 
a feature in various developmental lan- 
guage disturbances. 

We find primitive, spatially disorgan- 
ized Bender Gestalts not only in dyslexic 
but also in cluttering youngsters and 
those with severe articulatory difficulties. 
These children’s visuo-motor organization 
lags behind and they practically always 
show the verticalizations, inversions, and 
poor distribution on paper which is part 
and parcel of their temporal-spatial 
problems. 

Trouble with left-to-right progression, 
which is one aspect of spatial organization, 
is frequently mentioned in the discussion 
of children with reading difficulties. In 
most cases of failure to establish a clear- 
cut superiority of one side over the other 
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we find trouble with both spatial and 
temporal sequences. The small child who 
says Crice Ripsy for Rice Crispy, the pupil 
who recites the “Lord is a shoving 
leopard” for the “Lord is a loving 
shepherd,” is often the same who shows 
an unusual number of reversals in spell- 
ing and reading. Such trouble with 
sequences reveals a weakness in either 
temporal or spatial organization and 


usually in both. 


Figure-Ground Organization 

Figure-ground discrimination, which is 
another aspect of patterning, is often 
deficient in the youngster with an overall 
language disability. To pull out the 
significant configuration is essential for 
both s and reading. The word-deaf 
child who hears speech as if it were diffuse 
and undifferentiated noise, the dyslexic 
youngster who looks at the printed page 
as if it were a meaningless, undifferen- 
tiated design have the same difficulty: the 
former in the auditory, the latter in the 
spatial area. Their failure is not related to 
a peripheral sensory deficit. The word-deaf 
child ears ner fr he hears them in an 
unstructured diffuse way. The dyslexic 
youngster sees words but he sees them in 
an unstructured fashion. In both cases the 
result is inability to derive meaning from 
the experience. 


Parallels Between Oral and Printed 
Written Language Deficits 


Speech therapists have known for a 
long time that children with delayed 
language development and with articula- 
tory difficulties have short auditory mem- 
ory spans and poor auditory discrimina- 
tion. A study by Goetzinger, Dirks, and 
Baer has shown that poor readers are 
significantly inferior in both. It is felt 
that in severe cases this inferiority repre- 
sents a dysfunction on the cortical level. 
I have been strongly impressed with the 
poor auditory discrimination of cluttering 
children and those with severe spelling 
disabilities. Such marked difficulty in dif- 
ferentiation of complex configurations 
seems to be a characteristic feature of the 
language disorder syndrome. 


Organizational Problems 
Language organization is not the only 
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thing that is vulnerable in these children. 
The scattered behavior of so many young- 
sters with language disturbances reflects 
their difficulty with organizing the endless 
stream of incoming stimuli into acceptable 
behavioral configurations. These children’s 
lack of control is not always a neurotic 
symptom; it might sometimes be simply 
a form of disorganization resembling the 
breakdown in language patterning. 

Cohn in the Archives of Neurology in 
February 1961 says: “Much of the aber- 
rant behavior is an extreme disorganiza- 
tion of motor patterns as the result of 
failure to form concepts for the continual 
bombardment of formed stimuli from the 
environment. This driven quality of adap- 
tive activity appears to express a patho- 
physiological disorganization and to really 
represent a social dyspraxia.” 


Language Deficits in Older Children 


In the older youngsters many of the 
original perceptual, motor and visuo- 
motor deviations disappear. As a result 
it is much more difficult to diagnose an 
over-all language disability in an older 
child. However, on careful investigation 
one will find that the rapid, cluttered, 
and indistinct speech often persists. One 
frequently discovers a limited vocabulary 
and severe difficulty with formulation of 
both oral and written verbal material. 
These children ramble on, they are unable 
to pull a story together. Teaching them 
to make outlines for compositions is often 
very difficult. They might have excellent 
ideas but organization both in terms of 
content as well as in terms of more formal 
aspects—punctuation, capitalization, spell- 
ing, handwriting—often presents a major 
hurdle. Poor organization also interferes 
with subject matter which requires little 
verbal ability. In spite of often excellent 
understanding of basic mathematical con- 
cepts, these children’s math papers are 
usually so messy and poorly arranged that 
one is apt to overlook their good potential 
in this area. 

Some of our children “‘jell’”’ around the 
ages of 12 to 14 years. They become less 
hyperactive, their patterning improves. 
Some compensate by obsessive mecha- 
nisms for their original disorganization. 
Their reading sometimes becomes fluent 
since they make up for their deficit by 








sheer intelligence and are able to get 
meaning from context even if they con- 
tinue to reverse and misread individual 
words. 

We see many older children whose 
specific language difficulty has turned into 
what has been called a severe “learning 
impotence.” In some of them, learning 
attitudes are severely impaired, self image 
has become permanently damaged. In the 
case of these youngsters, emotional factors 
have so obscured and complicated the 
original picture that they pose highly 
complicated diagnostic and therapeutic 


problems. 


Theoretical Discussion 


We share with Bender the concept of 
a “developmental lag’’ or, as Harris per- 
haps more aptly calls it: delayed or dis- 
organized neurological maturation. We 
believe that a more or less marked degree 
of neurophysiological immaturity under- 
lies the various developmental language 
disorders. We further believe that these 
immaturities are by no means confined to 
verbal performance but tend to show up 
in neuro-physiological phenomena under- 
lying linguistic behavior. The basic Ge- 
stalt difficulties of these children shows 
in deficient perceptual, motor, visuo- 
motor and behavioral patterning, as well 
as in trouble with spatial and temporal 
Gestalten. 

We are trying to trace these deficits in 
pre-school children to alert the teachers 
and to instigate appropriate procedures 
before these youngsters become educa- 
tional and emotional casualties. 


9. The Role of Speed in Reading 


eo. Overview of National Reading 
Conference Research Reviews: Rate 
and Comprehension, Eye Movements, 
Use of Machines 


EMEry P. BLIESMER 


The research reports read in prepara- 
tion for, and cited in, the annual National 
Reading Conference (originally the South- 
west Reading Conference) reviews have 
been utilized for the purpose of this paper; 
and this will be somewhat of an analysis 
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or overview of trends in the indicated 
areas as reflected in the annual National 
Reading Conference (NCR) presenta- 
tions. Some use has also been made of 
several other reviews which were rather 
thorough, competently done, and partic- 
ularly pertinent to the areas involved. The 
writer has presented the NRC research 
reviews annually, with the exception of 
1956, since he did the first one in 1952. 
The present overview of the research in 
the areas indicated is limited by the fact 
that the NRC reviews have been con- 
cerned mainly with college and non-col- 
lege adult reading programs. 


Rate and Comprehension 


The major concern for rate and com- 
prehension involved in the various reports 
cited in the annual reviews has been the 
influence exerted upon these two skills by 
particular reading programs, procedures, 
or treatments. Specifically, the major con- 
cern has usually been the increase in rate 
and/or comprehension skill achieved as a 
result of some type of reading program. 
As has been indicated consistently in the 
reviews, results of the various programs 
have been determined in a variety of ways. 
Standardized reading tests have been 
among the evaluating instruments com- 
monly used, although a number of un- 
standardized tests and other instruments 
have also been used frequently. Differences 
in test scores obtained at the beginning 
and at the end of programs have been the 
usual criteria of effectiveness. Methods of 
determining results have not always been 
clearly stated in the reports. Some results 
have been stated in terms of general or 
total reading test scores while others have 
been stated in terms of more specific 
scores (such as “‘rate,"’ “comprehension,” 
and “vocabulary” ). The use of a type of 
“reading efficiency index’’ (which in- 
volves, essentially, multiplying a rate 
score, in terms of words per minute, and 
a comprehension score, in terms of “per 
cent of comprehension”) has also been 
noted on a number of occasions. 

Studies cited in the 1952 (9),* or the 
first, annual review of research in college 


*Because of the large number of references cited 


in this paper, a parenthetical indication form, rather 
than regular footnote form 
acknowledgements is being 4 
parentheses refer to the correspondingly num! 
references in the bibliography. 
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reading covered a five-year period, from 
1948 through 1952. The number of 
studies cited as having a bearing on rate 
and comprehension was rather small. 
Somewhat higher gains in rate than in 
comprehension on the part of students in 
a University of Chicago laboratory course 
were reported (19); but substantial com- 
ee gains were reported to have 

found generally to follow substan- 
tial rate gains. In reviews of succeeding 
years (10; 11; 12; 13; 14; 15; 16) the 
reports pertinent to specific programs and 
results obtained in such programs in- 
creased in number. Gains in rate were 
most often reported, with small or neg- 
ligible comprehension gains usually ac- 
companying rate gains (17; 18; 23; 26; 
27; 29; 46; 56; 58; 69; 70; 72; 74; 106; 
109). Reports of programs in which 
significant gains had been made in both 
rate and comprehension were also cited in 
several reviews (21; 35; 57; 71; 75; 78; 
79). An exception was in the 1955 review 
(12), the fourth annual one, when ap- 
proximately the same number of pro- 
grams was reported to have effected 
significant gains in both rate and compre- 
hension as was reported to have yielded 
significant increases in rate with neg- 
ligible increases in comprehension. A 
drop in comprehension accompanying rate 
gains was reported on several occasions 
(61; 80; 105). A gain in comprehension 
but not in rate was indicated by one re- 
port (17). 

Indications of factors influencing 
amount of gain in rate and/or compre- 
hension were afforded by a single report, 
or by a few, in each of several reviews. 
Charles (22) found greatest rate and 
comprehension gains, proportionately, in 
a University of Nebraska study improve- 
ment course made by students in the 
lowest quartile relative to ACE “L” 
scores. Burfield (19) found most gain 
made by readers with lowest rate scores 
and readers with highest comprehension 
scores. Kinne (49), in an analysis of 
gains made by various age groups, found 
younger groups responding better in speed 
and older groups responding better in 
comprehension. Cardwell (21) found no 
particular relationship between age and 
gain in rate; but indications of some rela- 
tionship between age and comprehension 
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gains were found. Ranson (68) found 
no significant differences between rate 
gains of students scoring high initially 
and those scoring low initially; but 
significant negative relationships were 
found between initial rate scores and com- 
prehension gains. Kingston and George 
(48) found significant gains made during 
the junior year by both students who had 
participated in a reading improvement 
program as freshmen and those who had 
not. Significantly greater rate gains were 
made by the participating group, which 
was also the only group which made 
significant comprehension gains. 

Indications or reminders that rate and 
comprehension ‘‘gains” were a function 
of the particular test or tests used at times 
were yielded in a number of reports. 
Traxler (100) found forty-nine types of 
reading ability covered in twenty-eight 
tests, with twenty-three being included in 
one test only. Cosper and Mills (27) 
noicd a greater indication of per cent of 
increase in speed when Harvard Reading 
Tests were used than when the Diagnostic 
Reading Tests were used, even though the 
former were considered more difficult. 
Jackson, however, reported that the Har- 
vard Reading Tests yielded smaller rate 
gain indications than had been indicated 
with other tests involving more difhault 
material. Preston and Botel (65), finding 
a non-significant correlation when the 
lowa Silent Reading Tests were given 
without time limits, concluded that rate 
and comprehension were relatively inde- 
pendent under any kind of timed condi- 
tions. Smith and Wood (79) found 
significant comprehension gains indicated 
by one test with negligible or non-signif- 
icant scores indicated by another. 

A number of reports of tests or testing 
procedures used in measuring rate and 
comprehension have been cited in a num- 
ber of reviews, with an increase in num- 
bers of such reports having been noted 
for recent years. Since this area may be 
treated in more detail in other papers, 
only citing of some of the pertinent ref- 
erences will be done here (24; 31; 40; 43; 
60; 67; 69). 


Eye Movements 


Many of the studies concerning ma- 
chines or mechanical devices in reading 





programs have relevancy for the area of 
eye movements. However, a number of 
studies or reports were concerned more 
directly with eye movements as such. 
Several of Tinker’s studies (96; 97; 101) 
of various factors influencing eye move- 
ments were treated in the fifth annual 
review presented in 1956 (83). Various 
typographical variations, type face varia- 
tions, and vertical arrangements were 
found to influence eye movements signif- 
icantly. Reading material arranged in a 
vertical manner was found to be slower 
than was reading of material arranged 
horizontally; but marked improvement of 
speed resulted from practice. Nahinsky 
(62) found a “square span” style (a 
second phrase appearing immediately 
below the first) yielding comprehension 
span scores significantly greater than those 
tained with two other styles, conven- 
tional and spaced unit. Tillson (94) re- 
corded eye movements with an “oculo- 
graph” at the beginning and at the end of 
a course which utilized reading films and 
pacers. Fewer fixations and regressions 
were found at the end of the program. 
Two studies by Klare and his co- 
workers were cited in the 1957 review 
(13). In one study (50), “square span” 
presentation was found to slow readers 
at a first reading; but rapid improvement 
was found to be yielded through practice. 
In the second study (51), “easy” style, 
versus “hard’’ style, produced significantly 
greater words per fixation, words read per 
second, and recall scores. Tinker’s study 
of the effect of various angular departures 
from horizontal alignment of printed lines 
(98) yielded indications that the departure 
should be as little as possible. In another 
study, Tinker (99) also found reading 
rate to be adversely affected by presenta- 
tion of materials on a curved surface. 
Several reports relevant to the study of 
eye movements were also noted in the 
1958 review (14). Dingman (28) made 
a factorial analysis of data collected a 
number of years previously. He main- 
tained that his data supported Tinker’s 
1946 position (95) that eye movements 
were unrelated to reading comprehension 
factors for normal subjects. Tinker’s 
second extensive critical review of eye 
movement studies (100) was also cited in 
the 1958 review. Tinker called attention 
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to the diminishing numbers of studies in 
recent years and the relatively few studies 
pertinent to relevant problems. He further 
pointed out that ‘some writers still adhere 
to the notion that training eye movements 
as such is an effective way to improve 
reading” (100; 229); and Tinker further 
maintained that what was needed was 
“less activity by dilettantes who are inade- 
quately prepared to see the fundamental 
problem and unable to design suitable 
experiments in the field” (100; 229). 
Taylor (91) presented data with the sug- 
gestion that less than a single word is 
seen at a fixation by the average elem- 
entary-grade child and that college stu- 
dents see approximately one-and-one-third 
words at a fixation. 

Westover’s brief critical review of some 
of the research in controlled reading 
(107), presented at the 1958 IRA Con- 
ference and also cited in the 1958 review, 
included the conclusion that reading gains 
achieved through controlled reading 
methods were brought about through im- 
provement of perception organization 
habits rather than through improvement 
of eye movements. He further cautioned 
that controlled reading to improve per- 
ceptual organization habits should be used 
by persons aware of the psychology of 
reading and of the limitations of mechan- 
ical instruments. Spache (84; 85) who 
was also cited, made some of these points 
also. 


Use of Machines 


The use of machines or mechanical 
equipment for teaching reading skills has 
been an area for question and study for 
some time; and a number of the reports 
covered in the annual reviews have been 
concerned, directly or indirectly, and in 
entirety or in part, with this problem. A 
number of reports relevant to this area 
were cited in the first annual review (9). 
Although she did not regard the mechan- 
ical instruments and techniques in her 
program as having been the primary 
effecting factors, McGinnis (59) found 
statistically significant gains being made 
by the experimental groups involved in 
her evaluation of materials and procedures 
used in the reading laboratory program. 
Lewis (52) found that a group trained 
in comprehension, without instruments, 
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made nearly three times as much gain in 
reading speed as did the group trained 
exclusively to improve eye movements 
(with flash-meters, metronoscopes, and 
mimeographed eye movement exercises). 
Freeburne (34) found gains made by 
experimental groups after three weeks of 
reading training (which followed three 
weeks of either intensive perceptual span 
training or intensive perceptual speed 
training) did not differ significantly, for 
either group, from gains made by a con- 
trol group which had not received the 
perceptual span or perceptual speed train- 
ing before receiving the reading training. 
Glock (39) failed to find evidence to 
show that techniques designed especially 
for training eye movements were more 
effective generally than were other 
methods. 

A number of studies in which machines 
and mechanical equipment had been used 
in programs was treated in each of the 
various reviews. Relatively few of the 
pertinent studies had been specific attempts 
to evaluate relative values or contributions 
of particular equipment or procedures; 
but a number of indications or implica- 
tions was yielded. A number of studies 
has involved comparisons of procedures 
utilizing instruments and _ procedures 
which do not. Equal gains in reading 
ability have been reported as having been 
achieved by groups using rate controllers 
and by groups working without instru- 
ments. However, according to some re- 
ports (88; 104) instrument groups have 
made greater rate gains. Both Thompson 
(93) and Wooster (113) found higher 
rate gains being made by groups which 
had not received training on a rate con- 
troller. Rate gains of all groups in 
Wooster’s study were significant, with no 
significant differences in comprehension. 
Barry and Smith (4) found reading levels 
raised by all of the eight different groups 
or methods involved in their study (one 
“method” of which consisted only of 
pretesting and post-testing). Glock (38) 
reported that a “determined effort’ group, 
which used no mechanical method, made 
significantly greater increases in rate than 
did either a group getting tachistoscopic 
training or a group getting reading film 
training. No changes occurred in compre- 
hension. Wilson (110) found a free 
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teading program to develop reading skills 
about as well or better than other methods 
except for rate and vocabulary skills. 
Tachistoscopic training did not appear to 
effect noticeable rate increases; readin 

accelerator training did produce signif. 
icant gains. Gains in reading skills con- 
tinued to be accomplished in a number of 
programs without use of instruments or 
mechanical devices. (For example, see 
Items 6; 20; 45; 78; 89; 90; 114.) 

Manolakes (53), comparing eye move- 
ment records after reading improvement 
training with matched groups of Marine 
Corps Supply School officers, found no 
significant differences between the group 
which had received tachistoscopic training 
and the group which had not. Significant 
rate increase differences were found, in 
favor of the group which had not re- 
ceived tachistoscopic training. Revisions 
made in a program conducted at the Fort 
Lee Quartermaster School (2) included 
reduction in the amount of time spent in 
tachistoscopic exercise activity and increase 
in the time devoted to practice of actual 
reading exercises. 

Reported opinions of program partic- 
ipants as to which procedures had been 
most helpful have been cited in a number 
of the reviews. Students in Kingston's 
program (47) felt that accelerators and 
films had been most helpful and that 
tachistoscopic work had been least helpful. 
Students in a Northwestern University 
program (111) also felt that tachistoscopic 
training, one of numerous activities in the 
program, was not particularly helpful. 
Students regarded non-mechanical proce- 
dures as most helpful. Continuation of 
negative reactions of program participants 
as to effectivenes of the tachistoscope was 
noted in later reviews (2; 47; 104; 112); 
but an instance of positive reaction was 
also noted (80). Sommerfield’s incisive 
critical analysis of research involving the 
tachistoscope and the claims relative to 
basic research evidence (82) led to doubt 
as to the validity of reported values of the 
tachistoscope. The possible motivational 
values of the tachistoscope were noted in 
several reports cited (2; 47; 111); and 
the possible motivating values continued 
to be pointed out (47; 112). 

Sheldon (76), in a report of a Syracuse 
University program, suggested that, since 


none of the many and varied techniques 
used in the program seemed to be sufh- 
ciently effective alone, the various proce- 
dures and techniques used in combination 
effected the improvement. There continued 
to be suggestions, in reports cited in later 
reviews, that effectiveness was accom- 
plished through a combination of methods 
and procedures (52; 76; 77; 112). 
Holmes (41), after an extensive analysis 
of the factors involved in reading dis- 
abilities, concluded that reading improve- 
ment might be brought about through 
various approaches in view of the pos- 
sibility that reading speed and power 
were supported by a number of similar 
elements. 

In reports cited in the third annual 
review (11), a continued use of inachines 
and mechanical devices was noted, with 
rate controllers, tachistoscopes, and films 
seeming to be used most frequently (3). 
Acker’s very intensive survey (1) of adult 

rograms of military, government, and 
ackades agencies also revealed tachis- 
toscopes, reading rate controllers, and 
training films as being used most fre- 
quently, in the order named. However, 
textbooks and workbooks were empha- 
sized more than any single type of equip- 
ment or material. Acker’s survey indicated 
that reading rate controllers were con- 
sidered as the most valuable type of 
mechanical instrument used; but tachis- 
toscopes and training films were also 
considered helpful. A trend toward in- 
creased use of non-mechanical materials 
and a decrease in time spent in using (but 
not in amount of) mechanical equipment 
was also noted; and the values of vision 
testing devices and the ophthalmograph 
were debated. 

Westover (107) concluded that, while 
reading may be improved by controlled 
reading devices, there appears to be no 
general advantage favoring controlled 
reading over motivational practice. Spache 
(84; 85) tended to agree with Westover. 
Spache presented his rationale for con- 
trolled reading and also suggested the 
general purpose of, and the types of 
readers who should participate in a pro- 
gram of, controlled reading. He further 
cautioned against assuming that all per- 
sons can be taught to read more rapidly. 
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b. Rate of Comprehension—Needed 
Research 


EMERALD DECHANT 


With each bit of research it is becoming 
increasingly more difficult to speak author- 
itatively about rate of comprehension. 
Perhaps, this is because we don’t under- 
stand comprehension. We are not certain 
what comprehension is, how it may be 
improved, or how it can be measured 
accurately. 

Rate of reading frequently has been 
described as rate of comprehension. Per- 
haps it is better described as speed in 
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gtasping the meanings intended by the 
writer. To read is to comprehend, but one 
may comprehend at a slow rate or at a 
relatively more rapid rate. 

Thus, rapidity in reading has value in 
its own right and should be investigated 
as a separate skill. It is an important asset. 
There are fast readers, average readers, 
and slow readers and it seems more 
desirable to be a rapid reader than a slow 
reader. 

The superior reader supposedly pushes 
his eyes across the page as rapidly as his 
comprehension permits, This may or may 
not be good. No one can work at top 
efficiency all the time and there is no great 
necessity in even wanting to. At times 
slowness is beauty. To read slowly, to think 
critically, and to feel deeply may be true 
enrichment. 

That many of us read much more 
slowly than we could is an obvious fact. 
That others read as rapidly as their com- 
prehension abilities allow may also be 
true. And for these, rate improvement 
training is of little value. 

Fast readers and slow readers may or 
may not comprehend well, but sometimes 
the fast reader comprehends better than 
the slow reader. This happens when the 
fast reader is reading approximately as 
rapidly as his comprehension abilities 
allow and when the slow reader is reading 
more slowly than his comprehension 
allows. 

Rate of reading, of course, is not the 
ultimate goal in reading. The ultimate 
aim is comprehension according to one’s 
abilities and needs. This means that the 
good reader is a flexible reader. Rate of 
reading should always be dependent on 
the purposes, intelligence, and experience 
of the reader and upon the difficulty level 
of the material. 

Rate improvement cannot be built on 
inadequate word identification and word 
recognition skills. It cannot be built on an 
experiential background that keeps the 
reader from understanding what he is 
reading. And, it cannot be built upon 
immaturity in intellectual development. 

On the other hand, there is little doubt 
that rate of comprehension can be im- 
proved. Students and adults who have 
undertaken some form of rate improve- 
ment training do increase their speed and 
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generally will read faster than those who 
have not had such training. 

Advocates of rate improvement pro- 
grams (no one seriously recommends that 
only mechanical devices should be used) 
claim that such programs also may lead to 
increased accuracy in perception, more 
accurate and more rapid visual discrimina- 
tion, wider = of apprehension, better 
attention and concentration, shorter re- 
action time, fewer regressions, a decrease 
in the number and duration of fixations, 
reduction of vocalization, better compre- 
hension, and general improvement in per- 
ceptual skills. Unfortunately, as soon as 
one attempts to evaluate these claims he is 
confronted by all sorts of conflicting evi- 
dence. The basic facts that the evidence 
suggests are the following: 

1. The visual span (or the amount 
seen) on the tachistoscope is much 
wider than the recognition span 
(the amount seen and understood). 
Poor readers frequently have a 
wider visual span than superior 
readers. 

2. The tachistoscopic span is usually 
wider than the recognition span in 
normal reading. The fixation span 
in normal reading is about .65 words 
for the average eighth grader; 1.06 
words for the average twelfth 
grader; and 1.11 words for the 
average college student. The tachis- 
toscopic span may include many 
more words even when exposure 
time is only one one-hundred of a 
second. 

3. The perceiver can be taught through 
tachistoscopic training to ‘‘see more” 
by making greater use of peripheral 
vision, but no one has demonstrated 
that this will necessarily increase 
reading speed or reduce the number 
and duration of fixations in normal 
reading. Before his experience on 
the tachistoscope the reader already 
sees more than he uses in normal 
reading even after training. 

Tachistoscopic training seems to 
increase the ability to make quicker 
mental associations with rapidly 
changing visual stimuli. It leads to 
maximum reaction to a minimum 
of cues and to guessing more ac- 
curately what may be only surmised 


from the context. Unfortunately, in 
normal reading where all cues can 
be seen the reader does not seem 
willing to exert the same physical 
energy to achieve the same result. 
Increased muscular tension in a 
machine program may lead to in- 
creased perceptual speed but how 
to get the student to exert the same 
energy in normal reading is an- 
other problem. 

4. Rate improvement programs, in- 
cluding both machine and book- 
centered programs, seem to lead to 
attitudinal and work-habit changes. 
The student will attack the reading 
task more aggressively. He will 
anticipate what is to come and is 
mentally set to comprehend and to 
remember. He demonstrates optimal 
attention and concentration and may 
be more active in organizing what 
he is reading. 

Unfortunately, there are many more un- 
answered questions. So far, we have a 
better knowledge of what is happening, 
even though this is far from complete, 
than why it is happening. The needs for 
research are multiple. Here are some: 

1. Since regressions are actually fixations in 
reverse and since the average eighth 
grader regresses approximately 21 times 
per 100 words, the average twelfth 
grader 17 times, and the average college 
student 15 times, may increase in speed 
as reported in various studies be mainly 
the result of a decrease in the number 
of regressions ? 

Regressions occur because the reader 
does not see accurately, has not developed 
a left-to-right directional attack, or has 
not learned to coordinate vergence 
(single vision) and focus (clear vision) 
Each of these skills can be developed 
through other means, but perhaps not 
as easily as through mechanical devices 

The reader also may regress because 
he lacks confidence in his ability to com- 
prehend; he has developed the habit of 
checking; or he is not able to follow the 
trend of thought. Helping the student 
with these difficulties means essentially 
two things: building up his confidence 
in himself and providing for his com- 
prehension needs. 

Mechanical devices are motivating. 
They may even increase comprehension 
achievement; however, they cannot in- 
crease comprehension potential. They 
merely force the mind to operate on a 
level approximating its potential. 

Persons working with mechanical de- 
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vices repeatedly have noticed among 
students an increase in interest in read- 
ing and in a desire to improve their 
reading skills. 

It thus frequently is impossible to 
attribute rate improvements to machines 
alone. Increased motivation and increased 
teacher effectiveness may be as signifi- 
cant. 

2. Should we choose machine or book- 
centered programs? What are the rela- 
tive advantages and disadvantages of 
each? 

3. How can we increase the transfer effects, 
if there are any, of machine programs? 
Normal reading is continuous textual and 
nonrhythmic reading; tachistoscopic read- 
ing is almost the opposite. It is rhythmic 
phraseology. And yet, the good reader 
is a flexible reader. What are the dis- 
advantages of developing in the reader 
an inflexible reading attack? 

4. How can we determine optimal tachisto- 
scopic exposure time? The average fix- 
ation in normal reading is from .22 to .32 
seconds. Is there validity in training pro- 
cedures requiring only .01 seconds of ex- 
posure time? 

5. What are the transfer effects of numbers 
in tachistoscopic training? It is almost 
impossible to perceive more than eight or 
nine numbers in a series because memory 
fails, and yet this sequence is shorter than 
two average words. Numbers must 
remembered in exact sequence, and this 
is much more difficult than remembering 
words whose exact sequence can be in- 
ferred from previous experience. Each 
number sequence may be different. 

As someone has suggested, practicing 
on digits may increase the ability to 
watch license plates, but hardly reading 
ability. 

The recognition span on the tachisto- 
scope increases progressively as the stu- 
dent changes from random letters to num- 
bers, to nonsense syllables, to unrelated 
words, and to meaningful phrases. 

6. We need a test with equivalent forms 
that can be administered before and after 
tachistoscopic training. Such tests have 
been developed by Fletcher.1 
He found that when three equivalent 
forms were given during the Ist, 2nd, and 
last session, most of the gains occurred be- 
tween the first and second session. The 
technique of rapid performance on a 
tachistoscope seems to be acquired rather 
quickly. What are the implications of this 
finding ? 

7. To what degree do the changes in per- 
formance as indicated on tachistoscopes, 
accelerators, controlled readers, and eye 
cameras reflect in performance changes on 
standardized tests? 





‘J. Eugene Fletcher, “Rapid Reading, Perception 
and the Tachistoscope,” College of Educational 
ascend, University ot Washington, 25, May, 1959, 
Pp “22. 


8. How can rate improvement devices best 
provide for the development of flexibility 
in reading various materials for various 
purposes ? 

9. Individuals who practice on mechanical 
devices reduce the duration of the fix- 
ations (exposure time is reduced) and 
increase the span (more words are seen), 
but even before training their tachisto- 
scopic span was wider than their recog- 
nition span in normal reading. And, even 
after training, the recognition span in 
normal reading is wider than their initial 
tachistoscopic span. Why? Furthermore, 
of what relative value is such training? 


10. Finally, there are many related questions 
that constantly perplex the practitioner. 
For example: How can we develop effec- 
tive tests of rate of comprehension ? How 
can we determine the student's optimal 
reading speed on specific materials? We 
recommend that the rate of reading ap- 
proximate the student’s thinking rate? 
What is this? And, which rate skills 
should receive most reinforcement ? 


c. Testing Speed and Comprehension in 
Reading 


CHARLES T. LETSON 


Just before the turn of the century, 
certain discoveries in eye movements called 
attention to the element of speed in read- 
ing. This added a new dimension to the 
concept of reading ability so that it be- 
came a composite of comprehension and 
speed. No one will disagree that the 
ultimate aim of all reading is better under- 
standing — or comprehension. However, 
we must recognize that, in an age where 
the demands of time are so pressing, the 
comprehension should be accomplished in 
as short a time as possible. There are those 
who question the importance of speed and 
feel that it is being overemphasized. On 
the other hand, there are those who realize 
the need for faster reading and feel that 
it should occupy an important place in 
reading instruction today. 


Before examining the testing of speed 
and comprehension in reading, it is neces- 
sary to know what is meant by the two 
terms. Any testing that involves silent 
reading undertakes a difficult task, for 
silent reading is a personal experience 
that is performed behind closed doors, as 
it were. It is impossible to know what 
takes place in the mind of the reader, and 
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any attempt to do so only interrupts 
the reading act. This imposes restrictions 
on the testing and limits the resulting 
information. 


The Nature of Speed and Comprehension 


Speed and comprehension are, to begin 
with, general terms. Each one is influenced 
by a number of related factors. Compre- 
hension, for example, means generally to 
understand what has been read; but does 
this mean ability to recall ideas and facts, 
or to draw inferences, or to recognize the 
author's intent, or to criticize the thought, 
or to appreciate the style? In the instance 
of speed, we also encounter a number of 
related factors. Do we mean rapid reading 
of easy or of difficult material? Do we 
mean prolonged, uninterrupted reading, 
or do we mean reading short, unrelated 
passages? Is the reading for recreation, 
for mastery, for the general idea, or for 
any of a hundred other purposes? 

It is little wonder then that the rela- 
tionship of speed and comprehension is 
beset with a certain amount of confusion. 
If it were possible to test each of these 
factors separately without influence from 
the other, our job would be somewhat 
simplified. We would give a test of com- 
prehension, for example, and include no 
time element whatsoever, thus obtaining 
what is referred to as a “pure’’ measure 
of comprehension, or power. This, of 
course, can be done, provided unlimited 
time is available. But when we come to 
test speed, it is impossible to omit com- 
prehension. We must know something 
about how well the material was read— 
indeed, that it was read at all. 

Thus, we see that whereas comprehen- 
sion can be measured without time, speed 
cannot be measured without some kind of 
comprehension check. This leads to the 
conclusion that a test which measures both 
speed and comprehension is essentially 
measuring speed; comprehension, serving 
as a check, becomes secondary in 
importance. 

From this we may conclude that the 
best tests of comprehension are those in 
which the limiting factor of speed, or 
timing, is not included. The Gates read- 
ing survey tests fall into this classification. 
We may further conclude that the best 
tests of speed are those in which the limit- 
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ing factors are kept at a minimum. 
Laycock" states that “The purest (speed) 
test comes with passages which make 
practically no demands on intelligence or 
prior knowledge.” Gulliksen* defines a 
pure speed test as a ‘‘test composed of 
items (questions) so easy that the subjects 
never give a wrong answer to any of 
them.” 

These suggest that in tests where rate of 
reading is the prime concern, neither the 
material nor the questions should be of 
such difficulty “as to cause the reader to 
interrupt his rate of reading to reread 
involved, complex or profound ideas such 
as one might expect to find in tests whose 
chief objective is to measure comprehen- 
sion or in tests of critical thinking.’’* 


Selecting an Appropriate Test 


A reading test should measure those 
aspects of reading found in the course of 
study, and subsequent instruction should 
be directed at improvement in the areas 
tested. In order to select a rate of reading 
test that will be appropriate, we must first 
determine what kind of speed we wish to 
measure. There are a number of kinds of 
speed, and different tests measure different 
kinds. For example, the reading section 
of the Cooperative English Test, one of 
our better-known tests, yields scores in 
three areas: vocabulary, speed of compre- 
bension, and level of es cigaaagae For 
purposes of convenience these are usually 
reduced to the single-word terms of vocab- 
ulary, speed, and comprehension. This 
means that the speed score, which includes 
time spent in reading, rereading, thinking, 
and answering questions, is not a rate of 
reading score but rather a rate of working 
score. A reading test that includes a speed 
score should, therefore, be examined to 
find out what kind of speed is being 
measured and to make sure the test is an 
appropriate one. For instance, in a class 
where instruction is on rapid reading of 
longer selections, a test that measures 
time spent on reading and answering ques- 
tions would not be measuring the kind of 


iFrank Laycock, “Incorporating Flexibility into 
Reading Rate’ The High School Journal 39:134-140, 
December, 1955. 

*Harold Gulliksen. Theory of Mental Tests, New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1950, p. 230. 

8Charles T. Letson, “Speed and Comprehension in 
Reading,” Journal of Educational Research 5$2:49-53, 
October, 1958. 

















reading being taught. For this, the survey 
section of the Diagnostic Reading Tests 
contains a rate of reading score that 
measures —_ of continuous, uninter- 
rupted reading and would therefore be 
appropriate. 

Complete information relative to the 
various kinds of reading tests, together 
with critical reviews by leading authorities, 
may be found in Buros’ Mental Measure- 
ment Y earbooks (Gryphon Press). 

Other factors that influence speed and 
comprehension in reading should be con- 
sidered in the selection, or construction, 
of reading tests, include: difficulty level 
of the material, interest appeal and 
familiarity of the material, the purpose of 
the reading, and the method of measuring 
the performance. 

Authorities in the construction of tests 
whose primary objective is to measure 
rate of reading have recommended the 
following principles: 

1. Continuous, uninterrupted text is 
preferable to short, unrelated 
passages. 

Longer selections yield more reliable 
rate scores. 


N 


3. Difficulty level of the material 
should be appropriate to the 
purpose. 


4. Interest level of the material should 
be reasonably high. 

5. Material that is of a neutral nature 
and does not favor any subject area 
is preferable. 

6. Time taken to answer questions 

should not be included in the rate 

of reading score. 

Questions should be answered un- 

timed and without recourse to the 

text. 

8. Questions should be of appropriate 
kind and level of difficulty. 


Informal Testing 


So far all references have been to 
standardized tests of reading which yield 
data that is general but necessary to any 
program of instruction. For the teacher 
who wishes to carry out further diagnosis 
of reading problems in the classroom, in- 
formal tests will take over where the 
standardized tests leave off. These enable 
a teacher to check quickly and frequently 
pupil progress in the skill being taught. 
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To test speed and comprehension in- 
formally, the teacher chooses from texts, 


readers, magazines, or any available 
source, an appropriate selection for silent 
reading and prepares a set of comprehen- 
sion-check questions. In this way, the 
difficulty level of the material and the 
— is entirely at the discretion of 
the teacher who knows best the immediate 
needs of the pupils in the group.* 

For the teacher who wishes to test 
speed and comprehension regularly on 
graded materials, such sources as Simp- 
son’s SRA Better Reading Books 1, 2, and 
3, (Science Research Associates), will 
provide selections and questions for class- 
room use, as well as graphs for charting 
daily progress in both speed and compre- 
hension. 


Cautions 

Because of the numerous variables 
present, the area of testing, and instruct- 
ing, in speed reading, harbors a number 
of problems that teachers should be 
aware of: 

First, speed is a kind of refinement, to 
be encouraged only after the mechanics of 
reading have been mastered. It is mainly 
for the able, better readers. Any attempt 
at making the poorer, handicapped 
readers read faster can only result in 
frustration for both pupil and teacher. 

Second, a popular misconception is that 
speed reading is applied to everything 
read. This is farthest from the truth. The 
speed should be according to the purpose 
and the difficulty of the material. There 
are times when a good reader reads 
rapidly and times when he reads carefully 
and slowly. The important thing is that he 
is able to read fast when the occasion 
demands. 

Third, many teachers and authorities 
want to know when to begin instruction 
in reading faster. Good teachers start as 
early as possible; they do not emphasize 
speed; but as their pupils make the transi- 
tion, for example, from oral to silent 
reading, they point out the differences and 
encourage them to read more rapidly in 
their silent reading. 

Fourth, the level of material suitable 
for instruction in rapid reading is often 


‘Charles T. Letson, “Building an Informal Flex- 
ibility Test,” Education 80:537-539, May, 1960. 
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misunderstood. Pupils learn to read faster 
and gain fluency of eye movements on 
easier materials. As improvement occurs, 
the difficulty level of the materials may 
be increased. 

Fifth, and lastly, overemphasis of speed 
should be avoided. Pupils sometimes are 
inclined—and encouraged—to work for 
impossible gains. This is, of course, 
absurd, and the proper use of comprehen- 
sion checks should prevent this tendency. 


Conclusion 


There can be no doubt that speed 
occupies an important place in the pro- 
gram of reading instruction and therefore 
in testing. Together with proficiency in 
comprehension, it constitutes the highest 
achievement in effective reading. But like 
dynamite, like atomic power, it must be 
handled with knowledge and caution. 


d. Testing Reading Flexibility 


ARTHUR S. MCDONALD 


Research dealing with reading tests 
reflects the lack of agreement on methods 
of measuring reading rate and comprehen- 
sion. Researchers disagree as well on the 
relationship of speed and comprehen- 
sion in the reading process. Conflicting 
methods of computing reading test scores 
involving diverse combinations of rate and 
comprehension have been proposed. Much 
doubt, however, exists about the meaning 
of these different measures. 

We suggest that much of this confusion 
is the result of considering “‘rate’’ (i.e., 
the number of words over which a reader 
moves his eyes in a set time) and “‘com- 
prehension’’” (the number of questions 
about a given reading selection answered 
correctly) as independent or co-equal 
entities. The concept of reading rate as an 
independent factor in reading is patently 
illogical. What is the advantage of “taking 
in’ visually thousands of words in how- 
ever brief a time if the chief outcome is 
an accumulation of misunderstandings? 
Similarly, treating comprehension as an 
independent factor introduces a host of 
complex variables, many of which are only 
distantly related to the reading process, 
however much a part of the behaviorial 
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rocess of the person involved they may 
a Furthermore, what is the benefit of 
achieving perfect comprehension on a 
piece of writing when the reading situa- 
tion calls for a lesser degree of under- 
standing of only one or two points? 

Modern linguistic studies have shown 
that reading (as one of the means of 
human communication) is a set of cultural 
associations taking place in a structured 
social situation. The naive assumption 
that words are important repositories of 
meaning (which Malinowski termed the 
“bucket theory’’ of magic meaning) is no 
longer held by any serious student of lan- 
guage. Rather, research studies indicate 
that reading is a _psycho-physiological 
structured mode of interaction depending 
on the reader’s knowledge of a common, 
many-leveled, complex, integrated package 
of cultural norms and values of varying 
difficulty. 

If one accepts this view, then it will be 
apparent that test measures of speed of 
reading and accuracy of understanding 
are only estimates of the reader's efficiency 
in completing the communication process. 
Just as the results of a well designed 
intelligence test permit inferences about 
the intellectual capacity of the person 
tested (provided that certain assumptions 
basic to the test have been met); so a well 
designed reading test will likewise permit 
inferences of reading efficiency (subject 
also to certain important limitations). A 
test of reading flexibility, for instance, 
would be —. with handicapped 
readers who had not mastered the funda- 
mentals of reading demanded by the test. 
Although the results of the test would 
provide some indications of basic weak- 
nesses, use of another type of test would 
still be necessary. 

Leading authorities in the reading field 
have et inted out the impor- 
tance of reading flexibility. A good reader 
possesses those reading skills, techniques, 
and methods of attack which enable him 
to achieve as complete understanding of 
the author's meaning as is dictated by the 
reader's purpose. He also has a psycho- 
logical set toward the reading process 
which leads him to differentiate his read- 
ing approach to suit the difficulty of the 
article’s content and style, the amount of 
background knowledge he possesses, as 























well as the urgency of his need to satisfy 
his purpose through reading the article. 
This kind of reader understands that the 
language used by the writer did not 
completely state his meanings because of 
linguistic and cultural limitations, and 
that he, the reader, faces the same 
limitations. 

Despite this widespread recognition of 
the importance of reading flexibility, 
relatively little has been done to develop 
materials and tests designed to measure 
and develop this reading characteristic. 
Important pioneering work, including the 
construction of diagnostic instruments, 
has been carried out by Letson,’ Sheldon 
and Carillo,? and Spache.* In the main, 
however, teachers have at their disposal 
only standardized instruments which yield 
one or two rate or rate-of-comprehension 
scores based on a few limited reading 
situations. 

In order to develop reading flexibility, 
students and teachers need to see evidence 
of weaknesses which may exist. They can 
benefit from experience with a diagnostic 
instrument which offers them selections 
differing in difficulty of content, style of 
writing, and in purpose set for reading. 
Students should see evidence of the extent 
to which they actually are able to take 
account of these factors in their reading. 
Teachers of reading need to establish the 
present level of proficiency of their stu- 
dents so that instruction may be adapted 
to individual deficiencies. 

Instruments for this purpose have been 
developed and ieadvalina’ at Marquette 
University. One, designated Inventory of 
Reading Versatility, is intended for use 
with students reading at the 11th grade 
level or higher. Another, termed Reading 
Versatility Test, is designed to be used 
with pupils in the Sth through 9th grades 
who possess Sth grade fundamental read- 
ing skills (a short pre-test accompanies 
this instrument to eliminate those students 
who lack this level of reading ability). 
These instruments both consist of three 





‘Charles T. Letson, The Construction and Evalua- 
tion of a Test to Measure the Flexibility of Reading 
a Unpublished doctoral thesis, Boston University, 


_ *W. O. Sheldon and L. W. Carillo, “The Flex- 
ibility of Reading Rate,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 43, May, 1952, 299-305. 

_*George O. Spache, “Diagnostic Tools” in Fifth 
zauees of the Southwest Reading Conference, 
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reading selections, each requiring a differ- 
ent reading approach. The student is set 
a different purpose for reading each selec- 
tion. He is asked to read in accord with 
that stated purpose. It is recognized, of 
course, that students may modify the 
stated purpose, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in accord with their individual 
needs or learned reading strategies. Mod- 
ification in the wrong direction, however, 
will result in the choice of an inappro- 
priate reading approach. The three specific 
purposes stated in the directions tell the 
student to read one section carefully and 
thoroughly, one section for its main points 
only, and to skim (scan) one section. Our 
research with 1,500 high school students, 
2,500 college students, and 1,000 adults 
has shown that a flexible reader will read 
each succeeding section of the Inventory 
1.5 to 2 times faster than the preceding 
one. In contrast, an inflexible reader will 
tend to have a nearly uniform rate 
throughout. These findings are basically 
in accord with the researches cited above. 
The reading of each section is timed. 
The amount-time or power method is 
used. Students are allowed to finish the 
whole reading selection. We have investi- 
gated the questions raised about possible 
differential effects of time-limit and power 
reading tests in a number of reading situa- 
tions. This research has indicated that 
contrary to the commonly accepted hypoth- 
esis, either time-limit or amount-limit tests 
may be used to measure reading perform- 
ance with comparable results provided, of 
course, that the tests are equivalent in 
other respects. A number of multiple- 
choice questions follow sections 1 and 2 
of these instruments. These questions re- 
uire answers in accordance with the 
Section preceding the reading selections. 
Rate of reading is computed in words per 
minute. 


The reading selections in each of the 
Inventories have been adapted from differ- 
ent sources. In the higher level Inventory 
the first selection is an adaptation from 
De Tocqueville concerning judicial power. 
Its readability level according to the Flesch 
formula is 45; high tenth grade according 
to the Dale-Chall formula. 

‘Arthur S. McDonald, “Factors Affecting Reading 


Test Performance,” Ninth Yearbook of the National 
Reading Conference, TCU Press, 1960, 28-35. 
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For this selection the student's purpose 
for reading is given as follows: 

Your purpose for reading is to 
determine the author's views of the 
nature and characteristics of judicial 
power in the United States. Adapt the 
method of reading which will enable 
you to achieve maximum comprehen- 
sion. After reading, you will be ques- 
tioned on the arguments, supporting 
statements, important details, and in- 
ferences which can be logically drawn 
from this selection. Read carefully. In 
answering the questions do not refer 
to the selection. 

Note that nothing is said about reading 
the selection only once. The answering of 
the questions is untimed. 

The second section of the Inventory is 
a selection of general fiction adapted from 
Ambrose Bierce. Approximately equal in 
length to the first selection, its Flesch 
readability level is 72; Dale-Chall level, 
8th grade. For this selection the student is 
given directions as follows: 

Your purpose is to read as rapidly 
as you can to understand the main 
points of the story. Read this story 
only once. The questions will test 
your comprehension of the main 
events of the story. In answering the 
questions which follow do not refer 
to the story 

In this section, also, the answering of the 
questions is untimed. 

The third section of the Inventory re- 
quires skimming to find answers to three 
questions which may be answered with 
specific information. The students are 
given ample opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with the questions. Timing of 
the section covers the entire period from 
the beginning of skimming to the comple- 
tion of answering the questions. 

The format of the lower level Versatility 
Test is similar to that described above 
with, of course, necessary modifications in 
the wording of the instructions to suit the 
different age range covered. 

Equivalent parallel forms of both the 
Inventory of Reading Versatility and the 
Versatility Test have been developed. The 
corresponding reading selections of the 
two forms of each deal with similar sub- 
ject material and have been adapted so 
that readability and content level are 
equivalent. Testing of all questions on the 
four forms used with large representative 
samples of persons at various age ranges 
who did not read the selections indicates 


that correct answers due to background 
knowledge will occur with statistically and 
educationally insignificant frequency. 
The existence of two equivalent forms 
of these tests of this type offers the teach- 
er an opportunity to observe the results of 
instruction which she has carried on over 
a period of time with the aim of develop- 
ing reading flexibility in her students. 


10. Developing Literacy 


a. Are We Losing Both Races In Adult 
Literacy? 


FRANK C. LAUBACH 
AND 
ROBERT S. LAUBACH 


There are two races in which everyone 
in this Association, and everyone in the 
United States is a contestant. 

The first race is between literacy and 
the world’s growing population. There 
are 140,000 more people in the world 
today than there were yesterday. Since a 
week ago today, the world could populate 
a brand new city the size of St. Louis. 
There are 60,000,000 more people in the 
world this year than there were last year. 
Each year an estimated 10,000,000 adults 
learn to read, in addition to the millions 
of children learning. But, at this moment, 
literacy is losing the race with a 

But there is another race which we are 
losing. This is the race with Communist 
mass education. When Lenin took over 
Russia for Communism in 1919, he started 
an enormous literacy campaign, and by 
World War II Russia claimed to have 
made 100,000,000 people literate. 

In 1914, 67 per cent of the people in 
Russia were illiterate; in 1939, less than 
20 per cent were illiterate. Today Russia 
is not only one of the most literate 
countries in the world, but millions of her 
people have gone far beyond bare literacy. 
For example, the Russian census of 1926 
showed less than 11/4 per cent of all 
manually employed workers and peasants 
had been through a seven-year school; by 
1959 close to 39 per cent of all workers 
and 21 per cent of the farm peasants had 
completed at least a seven-year school. 

Undoubtedly we must take figures from 
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Russia with a grain of salt, but few of us 
will argue with the measured words of 
George Kline, in Current History: “ 
whether in fact the present percentage of 
adult literacy in the Soviet Union is five, 
seven or even ten per cent, the Soviet 
achievement in reducing illiteracy from 
76 per cent in a single generation remains 
truly impressive.” 

Communists in China, too, are making 
their people literate at an incredible rate. 
Says Kenneth E. Priestley, writing in the 
Yearbook of Education: ‘The Chinese 
government is nowhere seen to better 
advantage than in its determination to 
produce a literate population. It is prob- 
ably conducting the world’s largest mass 
education movement.” 


And on Our Side of the Curtain? 


Meanwhile we have been neglecting 
literacy on our side of the iron curtain. 
We have over 700,000,000 illiterates in 
the underdeveloped countries, and the 
number increases each year with the rising 
population. It is in these underdeveloped 
areas that population is outstripping lit- 
eracy. The authors—and a multitude of 
teachers—have been trying for thirty years 
to make the world literate, but there are 
more illiterates now than ever. The elder 
of the authors admits this with reluctance 
and shame, for it shows him up as the 
world’s worst failure. 

We labor under one tremendous dis- 
advantage, as compared with the Com- 
munists. We cannot say to the illiterate, 
“Learn Or Die!" The Communists do say 
that, in effect. We cannot coerce the gov- 
ernments in underdeveloped areas to teach 
their illiterates. We wield nothing but 
moral suasion in a free world which will 
have nothing remotely like compulsion. 

Our problem is aggravated by the fact 
that so many people among us still doubt 
the value of making people literate. But 
everyone who has worked abroad knows 
that there are at least two urgent reasons 
for literacy. The first is that the illiterates 
are the hungry people. They do not pro- 
duce as much as they consume, because 
they cannot employ scientific methods if 
they cannot read and figure. The govern- 
ments of newly free countries want lit- 
eracy, for, as they become industrialized, 
they will need literate workers. 


Another reason for literacy is that the 
mind of the illiterate is very difficult to 
reach. Literacy has until recently been 
almost the only medium of mass com- 
munication. Russia started its enormours 
literacy campaign because it realized that 
it could never spread Communism to its 
millions while they remained illiterate. If 
we want to teach the illiterates in the free 
world the values of democracy, we, too, 
need literacy as a medium for mass 
communication. 


How It Can Be Done 


Teaching adults to read in their own 
language is going on right now in dozens 
of countries, in literally hundreds of lan- 
guages. There are a number of methods, 
or combinations of methods to accomplish 
this." 
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Let us show you a sample of the first 
chart in the type of primer we have helped 
develop in over 300 languages. 

Printed here are three frames from the 
first chart in Hindi. It is taught thus: 
Teacher says, pointing to the first picture, 
“This is am (mango).’’ Student is re- 
quested to say am. Teacher points to the 
word beside the picture, saying, ‘This is 
how we write am. Say am. See how the 
word am looks like the picture, with the 
branch and the leaves hanging down.” 
(Teacher points to outlined letter in 
second picture. ) 


tWilliam S. Gray. The Teaching of Reading and 


Writing, UNESCO, 1956. 
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Teacher then covers the last part of the 
word am, and says, “am begins with ah. 
Say ah.” Student says, “ab.” Teacher then 
points directly beneath the word and says, 
“Here is ah again. Say ah.” 

In a similar manner the word fala 
(padlock) and the word han (ear) are 
taught. The complete first chart has six 
words, followed by a very simple reading 
lesson, using the words and two or three 
new words.” 

The key to learning is a visual associa- 
tion to link in the mind of the student 
the sound of the syllable, which he has 
known since childhood, with the sight of 
the printed symbol. By establishing this 
connection, the student is able to remem- 
ber the shape of the letters with little 
effort, and a great deal of fun. 

Each succeeding lesson in the primer 
introduces a few more words, each with 
a different initial sound, until all the 
symbols for consonants and vowels are 
learned. With each lesson is a reading 
exercise, using words just learned and 
reviewing words from earlier lessons. 
Depending upon the language, the primer 
may have from a dozen to 25 or 30 
lessons, which introduce the student to all 
the letters, to any irregularities, and to 
the numerals. Having finished the primer, 
the student is considered “‘literate.” 
Whether he stays that way depends upon 
his growth in reading being nurtured by 
graded, follow-up literature, meeting his 
immediate needs and interests. 


Writing Genius Needed 


America has the greatest reservoir of 
know-how in writing skills in the world. 
Our journalists, novelists, dramatists, 
script writers, and perhaps above all, our 
advertising writers—know the value of the 
right word, for the right audience at the 
right time. Our whole culture is con- 
tinually being shaped by the word dis- 
pensers—and most of the words circulate 
in print. 

Our prosperity, economists tell us, is 
based on our high production. Production 
and consumption are inseparable. The 
genius of advertising writing stimulates 
consumption, selling Americans, already 
” *Frank C. and Robert S. Laubach. Toward World 


Literacy. Syracuse University Press, 1960. see chpt. 
1 for full description. 


among the cleanest people on earth, more 
soap; already the most mobile, more auto- 
parr em its women the most beautiful, 
more cosmetics; its people the most gad- 
geted, more gadgets. 

This is what the power of print does 
for us at home. What would happen if a 
portion of this talent were turned toward 
other countries? Not to propagandize, nor 
to cajole. But to use, with all the skill our 
writers can summon, the one weapon 
unique to America and the West—Truth. 

But what is truth to the occupant of a 
thatched hut in a village of Africa or the 
Orient? Is it an article or a documentary 
film about the plight of the migrant 
workers in the United States, a subject 
which officialdom recently attempted to 
keep from foreign eyes? Or is it the con- 
tinuing spate of articles and pictures about 
the chromium-plated aspects of American 
life? Both, one suspects, are parts of the 
truth. 

But isn’t all this immaterial, after all, to 
the thatched hut dweller? Isn’t there an- 
other galaxy of more appropriate truths 
for him? These are the thousand and one 
secrets concerning better yield from his 
farming, more nutritious diet for his 
family, lessons in child care for his wife, 
an enlarging of understanding of both 
man and wife concerning their role in 
their village, their province, and their 
developing nation. These are the truths 
which thrill writers as they reveal them to 
the eager minds of the world’s most needy 
people. 


Take a Tip from “The Wise Man” 


The Wise Man is a case in point. We 
and our colleagues in India and a score 
of other countries have developed, as a 
second reader, The Wise Man series. In 
India the wise man’s name is Anand, in 
Afganistan, Akbar, in Burma, U Sein— 
the “John Doe” of the land. These books 
are a series of graded readers, following 
the primer in which the illiterate learns 
the mechanics of reading. While The Wise 
Man builds reading competence, it also 
reveals secrets, in story form, about how 
Anand learns to read, and in reading his 
book comes across a hundred and one 
secrets to a better life. 

The hearts of all literacy workers have 
been touched at witnessing a man of 
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woman, removed from total illiteracy by 
only a few days, practically dance with 
joy at the world of new truths which 
opens up. 

Techniques in doing a thorough job 
with literature programs have been sup- 
plied by the research of our linguists, our 
readability authorities, and our writers, 
editors and publishers. It is encouraging 
that a steadily growing number of inter- 
ested Americans are attending courses in 
literacy and writing for new literates, 
which the authors teach. Half a dozen 
universities now offer courses in these 
areas, supplemented by summer courses 
throughout the country. But the numbers 
of persons trained, and the numbers of 
persons at work in the field is, to date, 
woefully inadequate. 

A much larger effort is needed, and, 
hopefully, imminent. More and more, 
leaders in government, in missions, and 
in other philanthropic agencies are seeing 
that the twin techniques of literacy and 
literature are a necessary adjunct to pro- 
grams of technical aid. 

It is generally accepted that permanent 
change, on the part of an individual or a 
group, cannot be accomplished without 
literacy. Conversely, literacy and literature 
are not ends in themselves, and must, for 
lasting effectiveness, accompany programs 
for social and economic improvement. 
Happily, plans incorporating this principle 
are being formulated in international co- 
operation endeavors, in the Peace Corps, 
and in private people-to-people efforts. 

Many people fear to teach the illiterates 
because it opens their minds to such sub- 
versive literature. These people would 
keep illiterates in their present condition 
as long as possible. But this is a terrible 
error. It would be equally foolish to make 
them literate alone. We must make the 
world literate and then outdo the Com- 
munists in providing it with literature 
bearing the message of truth. 

If the International Reading Associa- 
tion has an arm which enables it to make 
its influence felt in the halls of Congress, 
within the walls of the United Nations, 
and at other strategic centers, then it is 
time for a call to support action to wipe 
out adult illiteracy. Efforts from behind 
the iron curtain to do this are coordinated 
and stimulated by irrevocable edict from 


the highest authorities. We have no such 
high authority. But, we do have a deter- 
mination, and now need an awakening. 

Are we losing the races? In the past 
three decades we have been losing at an 
ever-accelerating speed. Unless enormous 
efforts are made to reverse this trend, you 
can answer for yourselves the awful ques- 
tion, ‘““Will we lose?” 

The word “‘race’”” is not well chosen. 
Who wins races does not as a rule matter. 
But in this case, it is far more than a race 
which is at stake. It is a world. A battle 
is raging—a battle for men’s minds. If we 
lose the battle, we lose the war, and we 
lose the world. 


b. Shall We Use Television in Developing 
Literacy? 


PAULINE JONES HoRD 


Who Is the Illiterate? 


Census takers, going into crowded row 
houses of a swarming city or into tenants’ 
homes in the agricultural South ask the 
question, ‘‘How many grades of school did 
you complete?” Millions of answers are 
gathered and finally a statistic is ready for 
a speech which states “. . . 10 million over 
25 years of age have less than a Sth grade 
education.” This is generally accepted to 
mean ‘10 million persons are ‘functionally 
illiterate’ .”” 

We all know people who have “been 
through grade school.’ Many were able to 
complete the 3rd or 4th grade. Many who 
completed the 8th grade are still unable 
to write a telephone message and can't 
read their children’s report cards intel- 
ligently. All too often they are unable to 
decipher the recipes on the freely distri- 
buted surplus food packages. 

When we add our out-of-school citizens 
under twenty-five years of age who are 
unable to communicate with their fellow 
men through the written word to the 
large block of adults who are recorded as 
having less than an 8th grade education, 
it is reasonable to say that the “func- 
tionally illiterate” group is shockingly be- 
yond any official figure. According to a 
special spring census of 1958 there are 
approximately 23 million persons above 
age 14 who are functionally illiterate. Per- 
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haps the most realistic figure comes from 
UNESCO: one in ten Americans, they 
estimate, cannot pass their test which is to 
read with understanding or to write a short 
statement on everyday life. 


Where Are These People and What Are 
They Like? 

The largest group is in the South. Two 
thirds of this largest group is Negro, one 
third, white. The next largest group is 
congregated in the big northern cities. It 
includes the foreign-born who are illiter- 
ate in our language; it includes many 
Negroes who have migrated from the 
South in increasingly large numbers within 
recent years. Idle boys, the street corner 
loafers, who are over 16 and not com- 
pelled to attend school swell the numbers 
of this group. Another segment is the 
migrant farm laborers, scattered widely 
through the Middle and Far West. Nation- 
wide we must include the isolated moun- 
tain and sharecropper families. 

In the cities we can locate the ‘‘func- 
tionally illiterate’ by the welfare list, the 
unemployment compensation list, and at 
the bottom of charts on earning power 
where the income ceiling is $500 a year. 
Most often the illiterate is the man with- 
out a steady job. We do not find him 
listed as physically crippled or blind, per- 
haps; but he is crippled because he cannot 
write; blind because he cannot read. 


Should They Be in School? 


Yes, they ought to be going to school. 
But are they? 

The answer is close to a 98 or 99% 
“no” as far as public school classes are 
concerned. It may be as low as 95% “‘no” 
if we count those reached by TV literacy 
programs in the South, and in two north- 
ern cities—Baltimore and Philadelphia. It 
may be as low as 94% if we count the 
classes sponsored by church and other non- 
school organizations, such as the program 
for migrant workers carried on by the 
Council of Churches. 

Why is so little done through public 
school facilities? In the past these have 
seemed to be the obvious logical media. 
Frequently public school officials reply 
that “the results simply don’t justify the 
expense and effort.” The public schools, 
we all realize, are already overburdened 


and overworked; it would take additional 
funds and community-wide effort to reach 
and teach the illiterates. However, a sub- 
conscious attitude that the illiterate is a 
“lesser breed” has undoubtedly hindered 
such a program, just as it has probably 
kept school officials from bringing the 
problem of the illiterate to public attention. 

We recognize the serious obstacles to 
the success of a literacy program. IIliterates 
are not eager to attend classes. They are 
rather like sinners who won't come to 
church. Shame keeps them away. They are 
isolated, often physically, always mentally, 
because of their reading disability. Defense 
mechanisms keep them from admitting 
their handicaps. Habitual failure saps the 
will to self-discipline. They are “used to” 
the little islands of life on which they 
drag out their limited routines. It is 
difhcult to convince most of them that 
reading will make even the ;'ivhtest differ- 
ence in their lives. 

To say “the results simply don’t justify 
the expense” is seemingly substantiated 
by records which show that many students 
learned little even though they showed up 
regularly for class. The tendency is to 
blame the student. There is evidence, how- 
ever, that an appropriate program makes 
the difference between success and failure. 
A good remedial program must begin at 
the beginning, move forward logically, 
with special stress on the fundamental 
relationship between speech sounds and 
their related written symbols. The adult 
student needs, above all, to see his pro- 
gress the very first day. Without this 
initial success, discouragement and skep- 
ticism push him back into the limbo of 
disillusion and our country has another 
confirmed non-reader. 


What About Television? 

Television — the mass medium — can 
reach most of the 23 million functional 
illiterates. This giant visual aid can go 
anywhere and almost everywhere in our 
nation. It can tackle the job with amazingly 
successful results. TV can reach the un- 
reachable if it travels the popular wave 
lengths. By projecting the one well-done, 
effective program, one expert teacher will 
be available to all. Lay assistants can 
supervise groups of students watching as 
a class. Such laymen may well be unpaid 
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volunteers as is true of projects in Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Texas. 

Memphis has the first and probabl 
most ambitious literacy project on TV. 
Dr. Laubach, world literacy missionary, 
who is here today, sparked the program 
into life on Educational TV Station 
WKNO back in 1956. His own visual- 
phonetic approach was combined with 
many teaching techniques to produce a 
literacy series known as Streamlined Read- 
ing. Working with Dr. Laubach, I spent 
five absorbing years directing the writing 
of TV scripts, creating teaching materials, 
training teachers and their assistants 
who were lay supervisors of classes. 
Ninety-eight films were made of the les- 
sons which we broadcast three nights a 
week. Ten commercial TV stations, mostly 
in the South, have rebroadcast these 
lessons. All educational TV stations in 
Alabama are currently broadcasting them. 
The University cf Georgia educational 
TV station in Athens is beaming these 
classes to a third of the state. Soon a 
Dallas station and a Little Rock station 
will begin. 

The Memphis experiment included 
registration of pupils and evaluation of 
their work. Some literacy programs have 
not. Attendance records show a heavy toll 
of drop-outs, even among those who paid 
the fee for their books. Roughly 5°% of 
the registered students viewed the TV 
class at home. The majority of the drop- 
outs were in this unsupervised, unaided 
group. About 95% of the registered stu- 
dents attended supervised classes of from 
five to twenty-five persons. The majority 
of this group completed the program. 
Their test scores showed rewarding results. 
Various methods of evaluation showed 
the effective results of phonetic approach 
in well-devised courses of study. In eight 
months these adults, encumbered with 
layers of bad mental habits, psychological 
learning barriers, and adult cares and 
responsibilities, accomplished as much as 
average primary grade children learn in 
27 months. These lessons worked equally 
well with the beginning and the remedial 
students. 

The Memphis Project had the essential 
elements. We had sufficient money to keep 
going. We had community support. The 


lay supervisors of classes were all volun- 
teers. Civic groups, radio and TV stations, 
newspapers, women’s clubs and the church 
contributed their energies and abilities to 
our publicity and support. We had a well- 
designed approach to a logically developed 
series of lessons. 

In all such projects, on TV and off, the 
greatest single problem lies in the recruit- 
ment of students. If only 1% of the 
functionally illiterate will want and avail 
themselves of the classes, the project is 
performing but a part of its job. Station 
WBAL in Baltimore is concerned with 
this problem. In this once-a-week literacy 
program the teacher devotes a good deal 
of time to motivating the students. She 
urges them to join night classes for adults 
held in the public schools. 

Is such motivation enough? Think of 
an individual's responsibility to his 
country, his community, and to his family. 
Couldn't we make literacy training a pre- 
requisite for receiving certain now free 
benefits? The need for assistance usually 
is dictated by lack of or limited educa- 
tion. Many of those who receive welfare 
aid would have an intimate and compel- 
ling reason to attend classes. 


Is There a Solution? 


During the war some illiterates were 
required to attend school. Since literacy 
was considered an urgent factor in our 
national defense, nobody waited for this 
illiterate to decide whether or not he 
wanted to be taught. In this present semi- 
peace can we afford to wait for the illit- 
erate to “feel the urge”? Should we wait 
for him to overcome, independently, his 
long-practiced inertia? 

In a certain county in Michigan, surplus 
food and welfare help are donated to long 
lines of the unemployed. Each person re- 
ceiving aid is not only expected, but re- 
quired, to give of his time and services in 
the distribution center. A better require- 
ment of the functionally illiterate would 
be to attend a TV literacy class. Perhaps, 
under a national plan we could turn to 
the “Peace Corps” for enthusiastic young 
supervisors. Funds from money appro- 
priated for public education could be 
tapped for TV station costs. If literacy 
competence were required by major social 
and governmental agencies, we could, 
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lesson by lesson, week by week, whittle 
away the dead wood of illiteracy. 

Let us not be nearly so afraid of com- 
munism in this country as of the apathy 
and indifference which now exists toward 
the functional illiteracy of 22 millions of 
our people. We have temporized far too 
long. We have the technical skill and mass 
media to wipe out illiteracy. Through in- 
creased social action we can narrow the 
yawning gap between our educational and 
technological achievements. As our new 
and vigorous President has already said, 
“Let us begin.” 


11. Teaching the Bi-Lingual Child 


a. Helping Spanish-speaking Children 
Acquire a Functional Use of English 
as an Aid to Reading 


FAYE L. BUMPASS 


Until very recent years, a 
ing children were the forgotten children 
in American education. Not that they 
were completely overlooked, but their 
plight was hardly given adequate attention 
and the real significance of their linguistic 
handicap and its far-reaching influence in 
the development of essential reading skills 
was often misunderstood by both the ad- 
ministrators and the teachers responsible 
for their schooling. 

How can elementary teachers aid these 
children linguistically so that they can 
develop the basic reading skills? What 
—_ techniques may be used to attain 
the functional mastery of English (their 
second language) so important in develop- 
ing reading ability? What training, mate- 
rials, and techniques are urgently needed 
by teachers in attaining this objective? 


Considering the Basic Problem 


The teacher's first task is to recognize 
the problem as basically a linguistic one. 
She must realize that what Spanish-speak- 
ing children have to do is to ses English 
as a foreign language at the same time that 
they adjust to a new and strange school 
environment, competing all the while with 
native speakers of their age and grade 
level. In other words, these children must 
not only learn a foreign language in the 


grades, but they must also make this 
second language their first in all of their 
school relationships. 

She should consider, as a comparison, 
the linguistic development of native Eng- 
lish-speaking children when they first 
enter school. They have had at least five 
years of linguistic experience in their 
native English tongue, having developed a 
minimum vocabulary of from 2,000 to 
6,000 words which they can use in sen- 
tence context to communicate their ideas 
on a level consistent with their ability, 
background, and experience. 

In other words, they can understand 
these words when they are spoken; they 
can repeat them correctly; and they can 
use them accurately in sentences, having 
experienced their concepts in many differ- 
ent meaningful situations. After a little 
preliminary training and school adjust- 
ment, the average member of this group 
is ready to recognize their graphic or 
written form; that is, he is ready to learn 
to read in a relatively short time. 

The average Spanish-speaking child, 
with his practically non-existent vocab- 
ulary in English, is in no way ready to 
proceed toward reading development; 
that is, if reading is to become “the talk 
written down” which the reading process 
should be. If the psychological principle 
that no new words should be po se in 
reading until their use has been mastered 
orally holds true for native English-speak- 
ing children, it must surely hold true for 
Spanish-speaking children who are learn- 
ing to read in the second language. 

It is essential that every word which 
Spanish-speaking children learn to read 
must have been previously mastered in 
automatic form both aurally and orally 
through functional activities. These chil- 
dren must develop the ability to “hear” 
(understand aurally in the new language), 
to “repeat” (produce orally with correct 
pronunciation and intonation), and to 
“use” (have intensive practice in correct 
usage in basic sentence patterns) all words 
that will form the basis of their first read- 
ing program. 

The teacher's second task is to choose 
the minimum basic vocabulary which 
Spanish-speaking children must master 
aurally and orally before they may pro- 
ceed effectively toward reading develop- 
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ment. She must consider the number of 
words to be taught, the time and place 
for teaching them, the sources from which 
they may be taken, and the criteria for 
selecting them. 

According to Tireman,* an authority in 
the field, a minimum spoken vocabulary 
of 300 to 500 words (with a comprehen- 
sion of 500 to 700 words) and a min- 
imum sight vocabulary of 75 words are 
needed. Other authorities place the re- 
quirement even higher. At San Jose School 
in California, for example, the minimum 
oral vocabulary of 500 words is expected 
of all Spanish-speaking children before 
they enter the first grade. 

The two criteria for choosing the vocab- 
ulary are immediate need for oral com- 
munication in making school work move 
forward as smoothly as possible and future 
usefulness in application to the first read- 
ing program. Words common to a major- 
ity of the reading readiness books, and 
pre-primer, and primer texts as well as 
the first two books of the “We Learn 
English” series, published especially for 
teaching English to non-English speaking 
children, may be used as the basis for 
selection. 

Emphasis on aural comprehension and 
gradual mastery through repetition of cer- 
tain essential classroom phrases should be 
given almost from the first day of classes. 
Examples such as “Please come in,” “Go 
to your seat, please,” “Don’t run in the 
hall,” “May I leave the room?” or “I 
want a drink” as well as the classroom 
objects should be taught whenever or 
wherever the need arises. 


Working with a Purpose 

Helping Spanish-speaking children 
overcome their language handicap is often 
contingent upon the teacher's attitude 
toward these children and their special 
problem and the methodology she uses in 
her classes. What these children need is a 
teacher who understands their cultural as 
well as their language differences, who 
accepts them with kindness and affection 
at all times, and who adapts all their 
learning activities to the fulfillment of 
their special needs. 





1L. S. Tireman. Teaching Spanish-speaking Chil- 
dren, Albuquerque, New Mexico: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1948, p. 85. 


Experiences of linguistic scientists in 
recent years have shown that “learning 
another language means to learn the sound 
system of that language”’ and that a non- 
native speaker does not usually “hear” 
those sounds which do not exist in 
his native tongue. He tends to substitute 
for them ones that do exist which are 
similar in sound and production. He may 
be taught to “hear” the non-existent 
sounds by being taught to produce them 
accurately. 

Spanish-speaking children often refer 
to their teacher as “Mees,” although she 
may have repeated ‘‘Miss’ correctly to 
them many times. Likewise, they fre- 
quently make many other vowel and con- 
sonant substitutions, such as: ‘‘Petsy” or 
“Pahtsy” for ‘Patsy’; ‘“dahg” for ‘dog’; 
“pool” for “pull”; “leaf” for “leave”; 
“race” for “raise’’; and ‘choose’ for 
“shoes.” What has happened? They are 
substituting similar sounds from their 
language for the ones they do not “hear” 
accurately. 

As soon as possible, the teacher should 
learn the most common “trouble making 
sounds” for Spanish-speaking children 
and become acquainted with the essential 
patterns of stress, pitch, and intonation in 
the English language. With this knowl- 
edge, she can more readily anticipate the 
errors these children will probably make 
in their oral English and learn to diagnose 
errors more rapidly when they do occur 
in the class period. 

Learning to hear and imitate correctly 
is not enough for teaching a second lan- 
guage, however, for young children must 
be led to se all new concepts over and 
over in all kinds of interesting and mean- 
ingful situations before their speech habits 
can be fixed so that they can follow correct 
channels without conscious choice. Their 
language instruction must be natural and 
so planned that it moves readily from one 
experience to another in each stage of 
development. 

The interests and needs of Spanish- 
speaking children do not differ basically 
from those of other children and by 
organizing the subject matter content 
around psychological principles, the teach- 
er may obtain more effective results. Such 
principles as “proceeding from the known 
to the unknown,” “motivating interest on 
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the child's age and emotional levels,” 
“using simple utterances within the child's 
understanding,” “teaching meaningful 
vocabulary in context at normal tempo,” 
and “insuring automatic aural-oral mastery 
of all new concepts,” are of primary 
importance. 


Utilizing Effective Techniques 

Through careful listening, imitative 
repetition, and intensive practice, Spanish- 
speaking children can attain automatic 
oral use of the basic vocabulary needed for 
expressing their basic needs and for pro- 
gressing effectively toward reading de- 
velopment. The best techniques for this 
type of mastery are those that stress the 
importance of presenting all materials to 
the ear, have intensive oral — for 
fixing the vocal patterns, and allow for 
meaningful practice in purposeful experi- 
encing situations. 

The specific order of sequence, no 
matter what type of activity is involved, is 
listen, repeat, and practice, with exact 
reproduction and automatic mastery as the 
goals. An example showing how these 
progressive steps may work is found on 

ge ten of With Pepe and Bing, the first 
ion of “We Learn English” series: 

1. Listen—(The teacher says “‘listen”’ 
and then repeats the new concept 
run, explaining its meaning through 
dramatized activity or a picture. 
Members of the class will enact the 
command as she says run.) 

2. Repeat—(The teacher repeats run, 
emphasizing the correct pronuncia- 
tion of all sounds in the word and 
stressing those that are different in 
the mother tongue. The class says 
run in chorus, as different members 
enact the command. The teacher 
listens for possible errors during 
this oral drill.) 

3. Practice—(The teacher leads the 
children to practice the new con- 
cept in varied activities, and gives 
practice in individual repetition of 
the concept in such patterns as “See 


the command, whom she leads to 
repeat ‘‘I can run,” when he finishes 
the action.) 


As a culminating activity, the teacher uses 
the song “Run” (p. 37) for teaching the 
basic sentence patterns enacted and for 
giving drill in repeating the correct rhythm 
pattern. By using her hand like a choir- 
master, she can indicate the correct rise 
and fall of the voice within the pattern. 

No matter what approach may be used, 
whether basic narrative, storytelling, di- 
alogue, or choric pattern drill, the teacher 
must keep in mind that her objective is to 
teach oral language skills in automatic 
fashion and must use every technique at 
her noe ape to attain this objective. If she 
succeeds, the reading activity of Spanish- 
speaking children may be simply the 
recognition of the “graphic forms’’ of all 
lexical items and sentence patterns that 
have become a part of the neural mechan- 
ism during intensive oral drill. 


Selecting Appropriate Materials 


If a teacher uses text material designed 
for children whose vernacular is English, 
she may find them very difficult for chil- 
dren learning English as a second lan- 
guage. She should strive to choose mate- 
rials that offer a basic and flexible pro- 
gram for aural-oral development and that 
can serve as a guide to her in teaching 
basic reading skills. Their cultural con- 
tent should in some way reflect pride in 
the Spanish heritage of these children and 
should offer familiar and appealing read- 
ing material within the children’s grasp. 
Besides, the materials should be geared 
to the children’s age, interest, and emo- 
tional level, and they should have only a 
limited number of vocabulary items, with 
frequent and spaced repetitions to insure 
their mastery. 

Finally, appropriate materials should 
take into consideration a progressive step- 
by-step organization that will aid the 
teacher in her task of teaching the mean- 
ings of new words, overcoming pronun- 
ciation difficulties peculiar to native 
Spanish-speakers, and of giving properly 
sequenced drills for rapid mastery of 
basic sentence patterns. 

If the teacher is faced with the task of 
adapting inappropriate materials to fit 
Spanish-speaking children’s special needs, 
she should delve into the linguistic differ- 
ences between Spanish and English in 
order to find the words that must be given 
































special drill. Her criteria for selecting 
these additional terms should be those that 
present difficulty in meaning or pronuncia- 
tion and need special practice on struc- 
tural forms. 

By recognizing the full implication and 
deep significance of the linguistic handicap 
of Spanish-speaking children, by improv- 
ing their linguistic training and cultural 
outlook, by deciding upon specific foreign 
language objectives and working with the 
purpose of attaining them through effec- 
tive techniques and eo materials, 
elementary teachers can aid Spanish-speak- 
ing children to greater success in the oral 
mastery of their second language and to 
more effective development of their read- 
ing skill. At the same time they can con- 
tribute their part toward making these 
children happier today and more valuable 
citizens in the world of tomorrow. 


b. Teaching the Reading of English as a 
Second Language 


CHRISTINE M. GIBSON 


Language mastery is becoming increas- 
ingly recognized as the road to all else in 
modern education. We still know discour- 
agingly little of how children learn to 
understand and speak their mother tongue 

-without benefit, shall we say, of teacher 
guidance! Unfortunately we have come to 
know all too well that the relatively 
simple task of learning to read and write 
it when they enter school with a vocab- 
ulary, perhaps, of five or six thousand 
words, is often burdensome and quite 
frustrating. No one who thinks over the 
problems of elementary education will 
under-estimate the need for improved 
techniques of instruction to meet the 
crisis of our time—and to meet it on a 
global scale, with half the planet unable 
to read or write any of the two or three 
thousand languages spoken by men. 

Teaching the reading of a second lan- 
guage—a taught language—can throw 
some light upon the problems that we 
face. At Harvard, working closely with 
I. A. Richards, through two decades, on 
the design of first steps into English and 
its application to the learning of other 
languages, I have found this to be so. 
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As far back as the spring of 1945, on 
war time loans to the U. S. Naval Training 
Station in Miami, we were able to set up a 
crash program that enabled 2,000 Chinese 
seamen to begin their training in English, 
within two months. At year’s end they 
sailed their lend-lease vessels safely to 
China in ‘ae of what they had learned. 
Yet two hundred or more of these men, 
ranging in age from twenty to forty years, 
had never been to school, and were able 
to converse only with those of their con- 
tingent who spoke the same dialect. How 
could they learn enough English in so 
short a time to use it as a tool in naval 
training? How could they learn to read 
and write it when they were unable to 
read or write their mother tongue? Teach- 
ing them Chinese in a comparable time 
without the techniques even then worked 
out and stabilized on film for elementary 
English teaching would have been 


impossible. 

The word writing of Chinese is of 
course a basically different system from 
the sound writing of alphabetic languages, 
and presents infinitely greater problems 
of simplification. The number aa 
characters a Chinese child must memorize 
in the first school years runs into thou- 
sands. If we write signs for sounds in- 
stead of words we need only a handful of 
letters put together in different ways to 
make all the words that are listed in our 
dictionaries. The Roman alphabet is not 
perfect. It was excellent for writing the 
sounds of Latin speaking people; it is 
fairly good for the writing of Italian or 
Spanish; but it has not enough letters for 
the sounds of many languages that use it, 
including English. Of the three main ways 
of enlarging it that have been devised: 
adding new letters such as j and w, com- 
bining two or more letters, e.g., sh, to 
make new sounds, and adding marks such 
as the umlaut or the cedilla over or under 
a letter, the second has bred most trouble 
in reading and in writing our language. 
The spelling system of English, with its 
overlapping resources for representing 
sounds, is recognized as a heavy draw- 
back to its usefulness as a world language. 
Its irregularities are a byword. Estimates 
of costs (in time, trouble, risk of failures, 
etc.) are sometimes put very high, espe- 
cially by advocates of a phonetic alphabet 
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and reformed spelling. Wide variety of 
pronunciation increases the problem. Yet 
such difficulties notwithstanding, a se- 
quenced progression of steps into the 
language can be devised to avoid such 
consequences of malpractice as miscon- 
ception, distraction and superficiality of 
understanding. 

We have two distance receptor systems, 
two channels we use in learning: the eye 
and the ear. How to use these channels 
effectively is our chief challenge in elemen- 
tary language training and in learning to 
read. When and under what conditions 
these systems can best support each other 
can be fruitful questions. There is grow- 
ing agreement, for example, as second 
language teaching moves down into the 
elementary grades, that aural-oral learning 
should precede the use of written lan- 
guage. There is equal agreement that 
pupils coming new to English in our 
schools from Spanish or French or some 
other native tongue should be familiar 
with the speech forms of any words before 
they are asked to read or write them. What 
has received too little consideration as 
yet is the kind of oral learning, the selec- 
tion of material that can open the way to 
safe progress into more of the language 
through confirmation in reading. As many 
different things can be meant by “situa- 
tional learning” in current talk on method 
as by “functional grammar.” One should 
take warning, perhaps, from the common 
emphasis, in aural-oral approaches to Eng- 
lish for the foreign born, on the language 
for “getting around,” the meeting of situa- 
tions in which the newcomer is likely to 
find himself. Listening, imitating, repeat- 
ing samples of the language selected on 
those criteria, together with intensive 
practice of set answers cued by equally set 
questions from a teacher can give little 
promise in themselves of widening under- 
standing; less still of growth in language 
power and control. If the policy of teach- 
ers of Mexican or Puerto Rican children 
in our schools is to mount reading instruc- 
tion upon oral use of whatever expressions 
the exigencies of daily living in the class- 
room suggest, then gone are the possible 
advantages that could accrue from oral 
teaching of graded first steps. 

Cognitive study is induced by the se- 
quencing of related sentences in situations 
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which, when closely compared, show not 
only what they say but 4ow they say it. 
We learn by comparing, but unless the 
proportion of similarity to difference in 
the items being examined is rigorously 
controlled, invitations to compare will be- 
come opportunities to confuse. 

Does the order of presentation, as well 
as the selection, of his first sentences in a 
new language make much difference to the 
learner? Evidence has accumulated over 
recent years in field projects and in experi- 
mental classrooms to indicate that it does. 
Both the sentences with which he begins 
to speak the new language, and those used 
to introduce him to reading it (a careful 
selection from the first), can be sequenced 
for lucidity and mutual support. In such a 
case the second-language beginner in 
reading can enjoy certain advantages 
over the native. With carefully graded 
material he is more aware of what he 
knows, and he will repeatedly test, under 
guidance, the weight he can put upon it in 
oral discourse. The pockets of confusion 
and mists of partial understanding of his 
own language that a child has acquired on 
a wider front, under individual home con- 
ditions before he comes to school are 
harder for a teacher to estimate. In their 
own language pupils are likely to be more 
vulnerable at points, even when vastly 
more fluent and resourceful in conversa- 
tion. Take any twelve-year old and ask 
him to give clear directions for doing 
something or going somewhere, or to 
describe some object, and you will remind 
yourself how light the hold on the lan- 
guage that he “knows” a six-year-old can 
be assumed to have. 

When, by contrast, a newcomer to 
English is introduced to the common 
structure patterns of the language by 
dramatizing such sentence sequences as 
“I will put my hand on the table. I am 
putting it on the table. I put it there,” 
suiting his actions to the words as he 
speaks them, can begin to see how Ian- 
guage works. And his understanding is 
cumulative. Each item can be prepared for 
by what comes before, and in its turn 
make way for what can logically be taught 
by means of it. A small number of widely 
useful words can be inter-animated in 
countless ways in statements of observable 
fact about the detail of his surroundings 


















to display to the learner what is being 
said. Their limited number lets him see 
the work they do in building sentences 
which name and locate and describe con- 
crete things, and give accounts of acts 
performed on or with them. Their demon- 
strability allows him to use these words 
himself and work out their meanings in 
his sentences as he utters them. Opera- 
tional learning requires him to shift from 
first to second to third person situations 
as he Pages in group activities the 
stage for which can be set as meticulously 
as for demonstration and laboratory prac- 
tice in science. For beginners it is problem 
solving of an absorbing sort. Even as they 
become familiar with a first twenty or 
thirty words through the simplest struc- 
ture patterns of English they are chal- 
lenged to use the right words in the right 
order in the right place, themselves, and 
show that they know what they are saying. 
This rather than rote memorizing and 
drill of automatic response to question 
cues, will lead to active use and growth 
of language power. The principles of 
simplification guiding the vocabulary 
selection of Basic English in the 1930's, 
and stemming from the Meaning of Mean- 
ing ten years earlier have made possible 
the development of a simple General Eng- 
lish since by the Language Research group 
at Harvard. Core texts for teaching this 
1,000 word vocabulary as an introduction 
to wider English are English through 
Pictures Books 1 and 2.1 Design for ex- 
ptoring the 500 head words of the first of 
these two texts on film, filmstrip, tape 
and records has progressed through field 
application, revision and retesting far 
enough now to permit of wide use and 
further evaluation under widely varying 
conditions. Half hour televised lessons in 
English, French, Spanish and some sam- 
ples of Russian, starting from zero know!l- 
edge of the language and proceeding 
through graded steps of vocabulary and 
structure development, alternate cartoons 
with filmed live dialogues held to the 
same grading. English is being used on 
television in Saudi Arabia as well as in 
New York. French is available across the 
country, distributed by National Educa- 
tional Television. Spanish, showing at 
present over WGBH-TV, Boston, found 


t1Washington Square Press Books. 
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its way last year to Venezuela to teach ad- 
ministrative personnel of the Orinoco 
Mining Company, a subsidiary of U. S. 
Steel, to train and supervise native workers 
in the field. 

With film as a medium of initial teach- 
ing, sufficient depth of focus is obtainable 
to instruct at many levels, with sentence 
sequences returning again for further 
study or different emphasis. Variants of 
the cartoon films for television viewing 
and self-training include 1) captionless 
pictures with sentences spaced on sound 
track for oral repetition; 2) captions of 
the sentences appearing under the pictures 
as the learner repeats what he has heard; 
3) captions with paused sound track for 
student to read independently before pic- 
tured meaning and sound track voice con- 
firm or correct him; 4) pictures with 
paused sound track waiting for learner to 
speak a suitable sentence before caption 
appears and master voice utters it. These 
variants with their chains of thirty to forty 
sentences sequenced for maximal intel- 
ligibility in relation to one another, are 
good for several viewings. The self-testing 
version may produce only three or four 
complete correct sentences from a beginner 
the first time it is attempted. But with 
free composition exercise using still 
frames of film strip in classroom, be- 
tween film showings, and with use of the 
self-help texts and records for home study, 
— progress can be made. Teaching film 
of this kind frees the expert teacher for 
individualized attention to students of a 
sort that no machine can provide, while 
providing exactly-graded sequences with 
native speech models and precision timing 
of synchronized elements in the total 
presentation to eye and ear. The Harvard 
films are proving invaluable for teacher 
training. 

Advantage for the beginning reader of 
the captionless versions of these films, 
with their chains of meaningful sentences 
in oral situations, is obvious. Beginners 
so taught are being provided with “readi- 
ness” material of real value. Furthermore, 
the same principles of grading which 
underlie the language teaching series have 
been applied at other levels for detailed 
simplification of the reading task itself. 
Two half-hour literacy films for television 
teaching, reissued as six ten-minute screen 
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lessons for classroom use, reduce the struc- 
ture elements of English to a bare mini- 
mum, while limiting the number of letters 
introduced at first to seven. Other letters 
are added at spaced intervals through the 
films, separated from similar configura- 
tions with which they might initially be- 
come confused (e.g., 6 from d, 6 from p, 
m from w) until their conventions as 
signs can be made clear. Formation of the 
letters by a hai d writing their manuscript 
forms in selected meaningful sentences, 
and later by animation of the letters 
themselves, provides “readiness” for writ- 
ing by demanding detailed attention to 
words in contrastive sentences with small, 
significant variations. 

Take for example the pair of sentences 
occurring in an early film, in which only 
ten letters of the alphabet are at work: 

His hat is in his hand. 
Her hat is on her head. 
Three pairs of words of similar form, at 
the same positions in the common pattern, 
train the eye to see, the ear to hear, and 
the mind to comprehend the semantic and 
syntactic similarities and differences be- 
tween their tasks as parts of the contexts 
in which they are operating. The first 
pair (His and Her), hielaian with the 
same letter, in this case capitalized, are 
both pronominal possessive Seats demon- 
strably different in their meanings. The 
second pair (in and om) end with the 
same letter, and are both prepositions 
used with demonstrably different spacial 
referents (particularly elucidating for 
Spanish-speaking beginners and others 
whose native language requires no such 
discrimination in spacial reference). The 
third pair (and and head) begin and 
end with the same letter, and have one 
of their two middle letters the same but 
in a different position. The third pair are 
both substantives, names of demonstrably 
different parts of the human body, while 
standing in similar syntactic relation to 
the spacial preposition governing their use. 

Application of the techniques here 
illustrated to the teaching of reading for 
native speakers has been developing in 
pilot programs for a number of years. A 
three-year experiment in Rome, Georgia, 
in the fifties opened the way for a more 
extended application of the method in 
the Bethlehem School District, Delmar, 
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N. Y., which will be entering upon its 
fourth year this September. Instances of 
the = work that teachers in Delmar 
are doing with these materials are worth 
observing. 


c. Helping the Bi-Lingual Child with 
Curriculum Experiences Involving 
Reading 


EDWIN H. COLBATH 


In New York City there are over 
100,000 Puerto Rican children and over 
25,000 children of foreign birth. Many 
of these children are truly bi-lingual in 
that they can use either the language of 
their birth or English in their daily activ- 
ilies in and out of school. These children 
learn well in the regular curricular pro- 
gram provided for all children. 

There are in New York City, however, 
more than 50,000 of these children who 
are only nominally bi-lingual. Some of 
them depend upon translation from their 
native language into English to convey 
ideas. Their speech is thus often hesitant 
and unidiomatic. Some of them are able 
to use English in stereotyped situations. 
Some of them can speak little or no Eng- 
lish for any purpose. All these we will 
call, not bi-lingual pupils, but English 
learners, and for these we provide spe- 
cialized instruction. 

Part of the specialized instruction that 
is given to these children can be labeled 
the teaching of English as a second lan- 
guage. The study of this type of teaching 
has become a complex discipline drawing 
on the findings of an intensive analysis 
of the structure of English, as well as on 
the results of a critical reexamination of 
the psychology of learning a second lan- 
guage. There are available in published 
form well organized programs = teach- 
ing English as a second language which 
are based on this research. 


The teaching of English learners is, 
however, complicated by the necessity of 
meeting their needs in many curriculum 
areas—safety, health, guidance, the Amer- 
ican Heritage, science, mathematics, etc. 
Many of these needs are urgent and should 
be met as quickly as possible. 


To do this, the teacher needs to use 
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many avenues of communication—real 
experiences, audio-visual aids, panto- 
mimes, dramatizations, etc. It is the thesis 
of this paper that reading is necessary to 
supplement this program, even ay the 
matter to be read may sometimes fail to 
mesh exactly with the program of teaching 
English as a second language. 

This view is based on experiences in 
teaching non-English speaking pupils of 
a variety of national origins. In spite of 
our increased use of other learning aids, 
reading is still the chief tool for inde- 
sae learning. When our English 
earners master reading and study skills, 
they often surpass many of our native Eng- 
lish speakers in achievement in our regular 
curriculum, even though the language 
learners speak English with an accent and 
may sometimes use foreign forms. On the 
other hand, if their reading and study 
skills are poor, they seldom fulfil their 
potential for regular school achievement, 
regardless of oral ability. 

These are matters that have not been as 
carefully studied as the linguistic problems 
of teaching English as a second language. 
Moreover, they present troublesome prac- 
tical problems to the teacher. 

To help the teacher with these cur- 
riculum problems the Puerto Rican Study 
of the Board of Education of the City of 
New York, under the leadership of Dr. 
J. Cayce Morrison’ published a series of 
resource units, one of which is referred to 
below. They are keyed to the New York 
City courses of study, especially the Lan- 
guage Arts and the Social Studies. They 
suggest ways and means of coordinating 
learning in these subjects with the de- 
velopment of knowledge and skill in 
other subjects. While they stress those 
activities, concepts, and themes that are 
more conducive to English language 
learning, they provide basic and enrich- 
ment experiences for simultaneous use 
with English speaking children and Eng- 
lish learners. 

For example, all New York City chil- 
dren in the fifth grade study “How Col- 
onists Became Americans” in one way or 
another. In this resource unit the basic 
experiences suggested for classes with Eng- 


1J. Cayce Morrison Resource Units for Classes 
with Puerto Rican Pupils in the Fifth Grade, The 
Puerto Rican Study, Board of Education, City of 
New York, 1957, pp. 10, ff. 


lish learners make use of such activities as: 

Seeing filmstrips or films about ex- 

plorers 

Looking at products brought to Europe 

or Asia, or at pictures of them 

Following an cnlanare route on a globe 

Visiting a museum to see homes of 

colonists 

Learning a colonial dance 

Singing ‘“Yankee Doodle” 

You can see that an attempt has been 
made to provide opportunities for the 
English learners to become acquainted 
with an important aspect of our American 
Heritage through experiences which they 
can enjoy with their English-speaking 
peers. The initial demand for a knowledge 
of English is not great. Opportunities for 
growth in concepts are limited only by 
the ingenuity of the teacher in devising 
means of communicating with these 
pupils. As pupils progress, enrichment 
activities are suggested which reach into 
the fields of science, mathematics, art, 
music, health, and map skills. 

Growth toward these curriculum goals 
does not proceed very rapidly, however, 
if the reading material in English is 
restricted to items related to the system- 
atic program of second language instruc- 
tion. I should like to suggest five ap- 
proaches teachers may use to develop the 
reading ability of English learners so that 
they may use reading as a tool for inde- 
pendent work in other curriculum areas: 

1. Common-group experience reading 

2. Reading in English material already 

familiar to pupils in their own 
culture 

3. Systematic training in the use of 

context clues 

4. Training in the use of cognates 

5. Training in the use of dictionaries 

and cognates 


1. Common-Group Experience Approach 


In this approach the reading matter is 
based on the immediate interests and 
experiences of the group, and is prepared 
by the pupils with such guidance from the 
teacher as may be needed. In the cur- 
riculum program being suggested here, 
great reliance is placed on trips, visual 
aids, and dramatizations. Using these 
experiences as the basis for reading lessons 
helps reinforce the learnings achieved in 
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the experience. It also serves as a basis for 
the development of independent reading 
skills. 

In developing reading materials in con- 
nection with a trip taken by the class, the 
teacher may follow these steps: 

a. Discuss with the class the purpose of the 
trip and what individuals, groups, or the 
entire class is to look for. 

b. Following the trip, discuss the day's ex- 
periences with the class. A motivating de- 
vice might be to enlist the aid of the 
class in preparing an article about the 
trip for a class magazine or newspaper. 
There must be much oral discussion at 
this point in order to establish pupils’ 
confidence in themselves, deepen their 
interest in learning to read, and increase 
their familiarity with the words and 
forms of expression to be used. 

c. Pupils dictate sentences about the experi- 
ence as the teacher writes them on the 
blackboard. Under the unobtrusive guid- 
ance of the teacher the sentences may be 
edited and rearranged 

d. Pupils may be asked to copy the article 
in their notebooks, or a class newspaper 
with the article as one of its items could 
be hectographed with each pupil having 
his own copy 

e. Various reading activities based on this 
material can be developed, such as: 

-group oral reading 
- individual oral reading 
—reading of individual sentences in 
response to various stimuli, such as 
—a sentence that a teacher or 
pupil dramatizes 
-a sentence that fits a particular 
picture 
—a sentence that answers a spe- 
cific question 
pointing to, or reading specific words 
filling in words or phrases that have 
been deleted from the selection 
reassembling scrambled sentences 


Besides reinforcing curriculum learn- 
ings, this kind of experience with reading 
usually elicits keen interest and hearty 
cooperation. The basic experience is 
familiar to all pupils. The vividness of the 
experience promotes the acquisition of 
accurate meanings from the printed page. 
A tendency to verbalism (a real difficulty 
with some Puerto Rican pupils, who feel 
that they can read if they pronounce the 
words) is avoided. Knowing the meaning 
of printed material aids in the develop- 
ment of specific reading skills. Pupils are 
helped by this procedure to make accurate 
relationships between the experience they 
know and the form in which it is stated. 
And finally, since the material has been 


dictated by the pupils themselves, there 
is no question about the suitability of the 
maturity level of the reading. 


2. Reading in English Material Already 
Familiar to the Pupils in Their Own 
Culture 


This has some of the advantages of the 
experience approach mentioned above. 
For example, Puerto Rican pupils are 
usually already familiar with the story of 
Columbus. In reading the story in Eng- 
lish, pupils can make connections between 
the meanings which they already know 
and the English form of expression from 
hints which are often too subtle for a 
teacher to predict. 

There is a definite need for more mate- 
rial written for the English learner with 
this in mind. 


3. Systematic Training in the Use of 

Context Clues 

This is, of course, one of the areas in 
which our native born readers need train- 
ing. As a technique for improving the 
reading ability of English learners, this 
has not been thoroughly studied. In some 
classrooms of English learners, however, 
pupils have profited from giving concen- 
trated attention to the influence of con- 
text on the meaning of a word. For 
example, in one of the stories the word 
trip was used several times. As an exer- 
cise in the use of context, pupils were 
given two sentences using the word in 
two different ways: 

Bill was careful not to trip over the 

rough ground. 

Bill made careful preparations for the 

tri 
Pupils were asked to tell in which sen- 
tence the word frip was in the same way 
as it had been in their story. 

After pupils had become familiar with 
this technique through a series of exer- 
cises, they were asked to deduce meanings 
of unfamiliar words from context clues 
Three types of context clues were used: 

a. The unknown word refers to a 

familiar experience, e.g., 
A pedestrian must be careful in 
crossing the street. 

b. A familiar synonym or simple ex- 

planation is embodied in the mate- 
rial, e.g., 














They looked at the wagon care- 
fully and examined all parts of it. 

c. A familiar contrast is embodied in 

the material, e.g., 
Billy and his sister were as differ- 
ent as day and night. Billy was 
very excited, but his sister was 
placid. 

This approach seemed to help pupils 
to help themselves in reading. It was 
never worked out in detail or fully eval- 
uated. I believe, however, that the ap- 
proach has definite possibilities which 
Should be explored. 


4. Training in the Use of Cognates 


Some of our teachers of Puerto Rican 
children have little knowledge of Spanish. 
In some of our classrooms an attempt was 
made to provide such teachers with exer- 
cises which would enable them to help 
pupils capitalize on the similarities be- 
tween some words of Spanish and Eng- 
lish. For some reading selections Spanish 
words were listed and pupils asked to 
indicate the English words in the story 
like them. For other selections the reverse 
procedure was used. 


5. Training in the Use of Dictionaries 
and Glossaries 


As the teacher makes the transition 
from experience reading to the use of 
published materials prepared for native 
speakers of English, pupils are going to 
encounter vocabulary difficulties that 
cannot be resolved by their own experi- 
ences in the unit, previous experiences, 
context clues, or cognates. If a pupil is 
to develop efficient independence in read- 
ing and study, pupils need to be trained 
in the use of simple dictionaries and glos- 
saries in English. When these are inade- 
quate for his needs, he should be free to 
use a dictionary that translates from his 
own language into English as an aid to 
comprehension. 


Summary 


We have an obligation to provide for 
our English-language learners a rich cur- 
riculum of meaningful experiences, as 
well as systematic instruction in English 
as a second language. To reinforce these 
curricular experiences it is necessary for 
the English learner to acquire skill in the 
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use of reading for independent study. Five 
approaches to this end have been offered 
as practical “eo until further research 
provides more definite guide lines. 


12. Contributions of Linguistics 
to Reading 


a. Language Patterns and Their 
Graphic Counterparts: 
A Linguistic View of Reading 


CARL A. LEFEVRE 


I have been teaching English language 
and literature for over twenty-five years, 
most of that time in college and univer- 
sity, but I have kept in touch with elemen- 
tary and secondary instruction by working 
with classroom teachers and by teaching 
prospective ones. Throughout my teaching 
career so far, I have known, and my col- 
leagues have described to me, many, many 
college students and adults who are 
seriously deficient in ‘‘sentence sense” in 
both writing and reading. Such persons 
do not comprehend what they read 
visually, nor do they read orally with the 
native American English word groupings, 
pauses, and melodies that delineate the 
shapes and patternings of sentences, and 
thus communicate meanings. Yet most of 
these same Americans speak well enough 
for their own purposes and often com- 
municate brilliantly and expressively with 
one another; it is true, of course, that they 
tend to clam up in the presence of Eng- 
lish teachers, or in public speaking situa- 
tions. The point is that they possess 
considerable audio-lingual skill, yet they 
simply have not learned to translate it 
into the graphic representations of lan- 
guage—into reading and writing—so vital 
to success in academic work. Why? 

Everyone knows that today we find it 
necessary to attempt remedial reading 
instruction throughout our elementary 
schools, not to mention our colleges and 
universities. Substantial numbers of high 
school graduates at the point of college 
entrance test far below the ninth grade 
reading level on national norms; they are 
permitted to epter tax-supported institu- 
tions of higher learning, where they 
either become failures or contribute to a 
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lowering of academic standards. Inade- 
quate reading ability means that learning 
in all subjects that require reading is 
stunted and sometimes hopelessly crippled. 
The wonderful ultimate aims and goals of 
reading cannot so much as be glimpsed by 
victims of such stunting or crippling. 
Everyone also knows that many children 
in our schools become excellent readers, 
but we cannot tell why some succeed, 
while others miserably and tragically fail. 
Learning to read is a developmental task 
of such profound importance that young- 
sters who have the insight to grasp its 
value and the drive to act upon it might 
possibly learn to read by any method that 
provides printed materials and someone 
to answer their questions; but bright 
children sometimes fail to learn to read. 
In short, there is no reliable correlation 
between intelligence and reading ability, 
nor between any other human trait and 
reading ability. This lack of correlation is 
in part responsible for the widely = 
“eclectic” theory for reading methodology 
and remedial instruction, and for the 
concomitant multiple-causation theory of 
reading disability. Meanwhile, our schools 
continue to produce entirely too many 
crippled pot to make anyone com- 
pletely happy with present solutions. 

I offer no panacea. But I do suggest 
that a prime source of methods and mate- 
rials that yield such diametrically opposed 
and seemingly inexplicable learning out- 
comes in reading skills may be pre- 
linguistic theories of language. Some Eng- 
lish teachers and reading teachers may 
believe they have no language theory at 
all, because they are not aware of having 
one, but if they did not have some theory, 
consciously or unconsciously, they could 
not use the language. It is an elementary 
necessity that as reading teachers we be- 
come conscious of our language theory. 

For twenty-five or thirty years now, 
linguists have been developing a modern 
theory of language and a description of 
American English that is scientifically 
accurate, and quite different from that 
still found in most textbooks, or implicit 
in them. Reading teachers and all lan- 
guage arts teachers should make a serious 
study of linguistics, especially English 
linguistics, as the foundation of all their 
teaching of language processes. The basic 


problem is to master a language theory 
and a description of American English 
that can be applied so as to facilitate our 
teaching of reading to children who speak 
American ac as their native tongue. 
I hope to e the present discussion an 
accessible introductory contribution from 
linguistics to reading instruction. 

What I am about to say branches off 
sharply from much of reading theory and 
methodology as most of us learned it, 
particularly with respect to the language 
itself. No matter how enriching may be 
the values, nor how gloriously transcend- 
ent the ultimate aims of reading, reading 
is first and foremost a language process. 
It will be best to begin with first things 
first: a language process may be most 
precisely studied as an integral part of a 
signaling system or code that transmits 
meaning. Reading is closely related to the 
other language processes of speaking and 
auding (or listening), and ts especially 
closely linked to writing; speaking and 
auding are audio-lingual processes, read- 
ing and composition are manual-visual, 
but all are language processes. Just as 
speaking and auding may be thought of as 
sending and receiving operations on the 
audio-lingual side of language processes, 
sO may writing and reading on the manual- 
visual side, the side of “graphics.” All 
four are integrally related processes of the 
language system, and may be analyzed and 
studied quite apart from the messages sent 
and received. This is not to deny the im- 
portance of the message, or meaning; on 
the contrary, the only reason for mastering 
the language system is precisely to gain 
access to the universe of meanings it may 
unlock. In this discussion, primary lan- 
guage processes receive special attention, 
yet the —— is fundamental to read- 
ing at all levels and is therefore generally 
applicable to reading instruction; more 
detailed development of graded materials 
and methods must await further discus- 
sion, exploration, and research. 


We are concerned here with a problem 
of applied English linguistics rather than 
a purely linguistic one. Moreover, no 
second language is involved in teaching 
the language process of reading to chil- 
dren who elk American English as their 
native tongue when they enter school. As 
a teacher, if not as a linguist, I find this 
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distinction of great significance: this 
problem is qualitatively different from 
teaching American English as a second 
language, or from teaching any foreign 
language to native Americans. Our task is 
to apply modern linguistic theory and 
scientific knowledge to teaching mastery 
of the graphic system of our language 
when the spoken system is already under 
basic control. 

Restatement here of pertinent linguistic 
principles may clarify what follows. The 
most important is that language is a code 
or system of spoken symbols; graphic 
symbols comprise a derivative, or second- 
ary system. The title, “Language Patterns 
and Their Graphic Counterparts,” is 
meant to suggest the fact that writing and 
printing are the manual-visual aspects of 
a graphic code that represents, but only 
partially, the audio-lingual code of lan- 
guage itself. Since the spoken code in turn 
symbolically represents human experience 
and outer reality, in studying graphic lan- 
guage processes we are presented with a 
double system of linguistic symbols, the 
graphic superimposed on the spoken. 

Another important linguistic principle 
is that most children from the ages of five 
to seven already speak the language quite 
successfully, and by so doing have effec- 
tively demonstrated their mastery of the 
basic structures of American English; 
otherwise, they could not talk. It follows, 
then, that kindergarten-primary children 
will most readily learn to read and write 
the language they already speak and 
understand functionally from their pre- 
school experience. Exceptional individuals 
may require exceptional instruction, but 
the main task is to build constructively 
upon the language that children of this 
age group generally have mastered, not to 
teach them to speak their native tongue, 
nor to “correct” it. Language develop- 
ment is a lifelong process. 

A profound confusion prevails in lan- 
guage instruction over the relationship of 
reading and writing to the spoken lan- 
guage. Except for the linguistically sophis- 
ticated, nearly every educated person con- 
sciously or unconsciously subscribes to the 
faith that the written language somehow 
embodies a preferred form of the lan- 
guage —an ideal form that all should 
strive for in speech as well as in writing. 


Because this is fundamentally false to 
linguistic facts, it fosters such notions 
that words are first spelled, then said; thus 
bedeviled, children vainly attempt to obey 
the absurd injunction, “Pronounce all the 
letters in every word.” 

In primary instruction it is often as- 
sumed that in order to read a word, chil- 
dren must learn to pronounce a sequence 
of letters, instead a learning that a given 
graphic form simply represents a spoken 
word; the fact that American English 
letter-sound relationships are shifty and 
treacherous tends to make such “phonic” 
confusion worse confounded. On the 
other hand, of course, if a child merely 
learns to recall a small lexicon of isolated 
“sight words,” he will not become a good 
reader either, because individual words do 
not have the importance that is commonly 
attributed to them in reading instruction. 

Alphabet and word methods of primary 
instruction, with their atomistic insistence 
on single letters and single words, coupled 
with a corresponding neglect of larger 
structures taken as wholes, no doubt con- 
tribute to that unconscionable word-by- 
word reading, or reading by pattern-frag- 
ments, that eventuates in a fatal lack of 
sentence sense in both reading and 
writing. I believe we should pay much 
greater attention to the larger structures 
of our language, particularly at the point 
of initiating reading and writing instruc- 
tion at the primary level; and much less to 
“phonics” and word methods, including 
vocabulary study, which is not funda- 
mental to learning to read our most im- 
portant language patterns. The method I 
propose may be described as analytical 
rather than synthetic; that is, it begins 
with entire patterns of language taken as 
functional segments, not with smaller 
elements that are heard separately only in 
analysis, and rarely, if ever, in the living 
language as it flows spontaneously from 
human lips. Teaching children to read 
should require analytically slicing larger 
language segments into smaller ones only 
in so far as the reading function itself 
requires it, at the various learning levels— 
but no farther than that. This is the heart 
of my theory. 

Implicit in the term “language pat- 
terns,” then, is an emphasis on larger 
structures rather than small. The contrast 
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is analogous with the Gestalt and the 
components of the Gestalt. The statement, 
“The Gestalt of a melody is distinct from 
the separate tones,” applies strikingly to 
such a language structure as the sentence 
(the melody), and the words (the tones) 
especially if those we are teaching to read 
already speak both sentence and words. 
Children who are taught reading with the 
main emphasis on larger patterns would 
be expected to develop their own general- 
izations of spelling-sound relationships, 
inductively, in the course of learning the 
graphic system; if reading problems then 
arose because some children did not, spe- 
cial instruction could be devised to help 
those who demonstrated a need for it. I 
have discussed letter-word methods of 
primary reading instruction in greater 
detail in an article in the spring, 1961, 
issue of The Journal of Developmental 
Reading. 

Graphics—the representation of lan- 
guage in writing and print—is thus viewed 
as essentially a mnemonic device whose 
—_ function is to effect recall of entire 
anguage patterns, sentences predom- 
= Moreover, the sentence is con- 
ceived not as a sequence of words but as 
a series of grammatical functions taken as 
a whole; when we are studying language 
processes, meaning may be regarded as 
the product of these entire patterns. There 
is no comprehension of meaning without 
a prior grasp, or at least a simultaneous 
grasp, of the language structures that 
carry meaning, or lead to meaning. Learn- 
ing the graphic system of American Eng- 
lish requires above all the recognition, 
then, of those primary and distinctive 
elements of the spoken language that are 
teliably signaled in writing and print. The 
terms primary and distinctive signify those 
elements that occur systematically through- 
out the language and therefore may be 
explained by grammar and syntax; they 
are distinct from—in a structural sense 
they underlie and support—expression of 
individual attitudes, emphases, and inter- 
he na In this discussion we omit what 
inguists call paralanguage and kinesics 
because they are lost in graphic representa- 
tions of language. 

The eye is quicker than tongue or ear; 
visual reading with full comprehension 
can go like the wind, but only if it in- 


cludes whole language patterns in its 
purview. Functional association of second- 
ary gtaphic symbols with the primary 
audio-lingual processes involved in larger 
structures does not entail vocalization in 
silent reading, nor such crudities as 
mumbling, which is a symptom of word 
calling. On the other hand, even the most 
rapid visual reading probably involves an 
irreducible residue of “inner speech.” 

Four main language devices signal and 
shape the larger patterns of American 
English; (1) intonation, (2) word and 
sentence order, (3) function words, and 
(4) grammatical inflections; all four are 
graphically represented in writing and 
print, including important features of 
intonation. Since children from five to 
seven years old are already experienced, 
but at an unconscious level, in the basic 
use of these linguistic signals, primary 
reading and writing instruction should 
begin with a plan of sequential develop- 
ment of the children’s consciousness of 
them, particularly in their oral reading. 
We must teach the child to relate entire 
patterns of oral language, their signals 
and shapes, to their graphic counterparts, 
that is to say, to the equivalent language 
structures in written and printed form. 
This seems to be the essence of reading 
American English as a language process. 
In the remainder of this discussion I shall 
outline these distinctive and primary 
elements of our language that are repre- 
sented graphically in writing and print, 
according to my present understanding of 
them. 

Someone may ask, “Where are the 
—_— symbols for intonation patterns 
to found on the printed page?” The 
answer is that nearly every graphic symbol 
contributes to the partial representation of 
the over-all speech melodies, and of the 
thythms of pause and stress: these are 
what is meant by intonation. Capital 
letters, riods, semicolons, question 
marks, other punctuation marks; the very 
order and grouping of words and main 
sentence parts; the use of such function 
words as the, into, because, when, and 
scores of others; and the grammatical 
inflections signaling number, tense, pos- 
session—all these represent features of 
intonation; taken all together, they visually 
delineate whole patterns, and remind the 
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ear of their tunes (we are considering here 
only the syntactical intonation patterns, 
not the interpretive overlays). Syntactical 
intonations, as part of the grammatical 
and syntactical structure of the language, 
are capable of accurate description in 
terms of relative pitch, stress, and junc- 
ture; emotionally neutral, they are obli- 
gatory for all speakers. At the sentence 
level, the syntactical intonations of speech 
are fairly reliably represented graphically 
in the distinctive patterns of declarative 
Statements, requests, and questions. Most 
mative speakers have an unconscious, 
intuitive control of these intonations in 
speech. They should be used to develop 
sentence sense in reading and writing. 

In reading, as in speech, another reliable 
clue to sentence pattern is word order, or 
order of sentence functions. Despite the 
possibility of an infinite variety of sen- 
tences in American English, our sentence 
order is rigid and arbitrary; variety is 
achieved through subordination, modifica- 
tion, and substitution within syntactical 
patterns. Normal sentence order involves 
the basic functions of subject first, and 
verb second, and possibly a “‘completer”’ 
third, which may include a direct or in- 
direct object, an object complement, or a 
noun or adjective complement. These 
functions may include simple or involved 
modifiers, and a great variety of patterns 
may be achieved by substitutions of one 
structure for another within the functions; 
requests and questions vary the basic sen- 
tence patterns, but in systematic ways. The 
vital point for reading instruction is that 
the order of basic functions in American 
English sentences is essentially simple; it 
should be taught to our children at the 
earliest possible time. Children who learn 
it thoroughly will not read word by word 
with no regard to structural patterns. 

It is necessary to distinguish between 
two quite different kinds of words, or 
vocabulary, if you like: “full” words and 
“empty’’ words. Most of our words are 
full words, words having specific mean- 
ings, such as apple, run, spirally; but the 
most frequently used words are the 
uhtbvile tae empty words, words having 
only structural or functional meaning, 
such as the, up, when, nevertheless. Full 
words may generally be grouped accord- 
ing to the four forms classes, noun, verb, 
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adjective, or adverb, but they are defined 
functionally or structurally in sentence 
patterns, rather than by meaning; empty 
words are grouped according to what 
functions they perform: noun markers, 
verb markers, markers of prepositional 
phrases, clause markers, sentence connec- 
tors. Full words give clues to sentence 
patterns through their functional positions 
in sentence order; since empty words have 
no meaning except their structural func- 
tions, they provide invaluable clues to 
over-all patterns and to smaller pattern 
parts. Reading instruction should take 
advantage of these important linguistic 
facts. 

Word order, or sentence order, then, is 
a most important clue to structure in 
American English sentences; since it can 
be clearly seen in print, and corresponds 
to speech intonation patterns, it should be 
stressed from the beginning in reading 
instruction. While we may illustrate sen- 
tence order with simple sentences using 
single words in the basic functions, as in 
“John loves Mary,” reading at any level 
of sophistication will require recognition 
of noun groups and verb groups in these 
functions; these groups may include not 
only adjectives and adverbs, but preposi- 
tional phrases and subordinate clauses; 
and clauses may be connected in ways 
other than by modification in the usual 
sense. American English sentences should 
be read—and children should be taught 
to read them—as series or sequences of 
structural functions that are signaled and 
patterned by intonation, by order of 
syntactical functions, by function words, 
and to a lesser extent, by inflectional 
forms. This would be truly reading by 
structures; it should yield m2ximumn com- 
prehension of meaning. 


b. Sound, Pattern, and Sense 


PRISCILLA TYLER 


Linguistics has reinstated the oral lan- 
guage as an area for intellectual study. It 
has raised the question: What do sound 
and pattern have to contribute to sense? 
The patterns of sound which we use in 
speaking sentences, either vocally or sub- 
vocally, have been studied by the linguist 
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and may prove worth special attention by 
the reading teacher. 

A writer, it is assumed, wants his reader 
to hear the unspoken melody of his words 
as well as to understand their lexical and 
metaphoric meanings. Skillful writers give 
definite clues as to the melodic image 
which they expect associated with a pas- 
sage. In making a careful interpretation, 
a reader tends to translate what he reads 
into subvocal or even vocal speech. Unless 
he is using the intonation pattern intended 
by the author, he may not get the meaning 
correctly. But how can a reader hear the 
author's voice in a line of print? A prob- 
able answer is that he matches the word 
clues which the author gives him with the 
intonation patterns he knows are appro- 
priate to the kind of discourse he is 
reading. 

As an experienced speaker, a student, 
even though only in the primary grades, 
has an extensive lexicon of sentence 
melodies. As an inexperienced reader, 
however, he has only a limited stock of 
intonation patterns which he dares to use 
or knows how to use in his reading. 
Moreover, some intonations are appro- 
priate to some writing sequences and not 
to others. Every reader has the problem 
of tuning the unfamiliar words of an 
author to one of the familiar phrase or 
sentence ‘songs’ of speech. His solution 
is at least a three-step process. First, he 
scans the words he must handle, then tries 
to think of a melody he has heard on 
which all these words might be strung, 
finally he selects one and courageously 
tries it out. Melody patterns, he finds suc- 
cessful, that “get him by,” he uses over 
and over again, sometimes disastrously for 
the meaning. Most young readers have to 
learn that not every pattern that makes a 
sentence sound like English is the best or 
most appropriate one. Only a few word 
sequences have obligatory sound patterns; 
most structures allow for several pos- 
sibilities. The most appropriate choice for 
these “free” sequences is determined by 
a wise matching of stress and pitch with 
meaning and structure. 

The need for teaching this matching 
process may be illustrated by two examples 
which show how an inability to use the 
appropriate intonation results in distortion 
or loss of meaning. If the following sen- 


tence is read with the usual prose intona- 
tion, how garbled and senseless it seems! 
An eighth-grade boy is suggesting to his 
teacher a more effective way of using the 
pinent op in a reading lesson. ‘Like you 
would show a picture then the paragraph 
about it that would make it more interest- 
ing.” If it is read, however, with a pause 
after “‘like’’ making it mean “for ex- 
ample,” with “picture” and “paragraph” 
given coordinate positions of stress as 
objects of ‘‘would show,” and with “that” 
made to sound as if the whole preceding 
clause were its antecedent, then the sen- 
tence sounds like English, albeit more 
“street” than “classroom.” The problem 
of interpretation here suggests the neces- 
sity for the reader to understand the oral 
idiom if he is to make sense of the written 
idiom. 

The second example shows how the 
wrong use of a common intonation can 
block meaning. In the following two pairs 
of sentences, the second sentence extends 
the meaning of the first. “So that” is an 
implied connective. To show this close 
connection the first must end with an 
expectancy pitch sequence, 2-3, 3-2 or 
possibly 2-2. If the first sentence ends 
with the common terminal 2-3-1, the 
connection in meaning is lost. 

Examples: 

ni 
He had far to go that ght. He 
st 
didn’t have time to o 
ye | 
les. ti 
He was f 
ed. 


He swam two mi 


To what extent can a systematic study 
be made of intonation patterns and their 
matching clues? To a very limited extent. 
There is not much material as yet, on 
which we can base our teaching, but what 
there is, is interesting and helpful. This 
paper reviews briefly some relationships 
of stress and pitch to grammatical struc- 
ture, meaning, and punctuation in both 
the sentence and the phrase. 

Terminal pitch patterns and major stress 
are two obvious features of sentence into- 
nations. The most common terminal pat- 
tern is 2-3-1. A child sometimes reads 
every word, frequently every sentence, 
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with this upward-downward melody. 
Though most sentences can be read this 
way, not all sentences should be—for the 
sake of intelligibility and variety. The 
2-3-1 terminal is the most appropriate 
tone pattern if the major stress of the 
sentence is on the final word. If the major 
stress is earlier in the sentence, the ter- 
minal can be 2-1 or 1-1. In the following 
sentences, major stress is indicated by 
capitals. Sentences tend to have only one 
major stress. 

Major stress on final word; terminal 
intonation, 2-3-1. 

FIRE 
We went to the 
house. 
Major stress on first word; terminal 
intonation, 2-1. 
W 
E went to the fire 
house. 

Major stress on a middle word; terminal 

intonation, 1-1. 
WE 
We 
NT to the firehouse. 

Had it not been for the signal of the 
capital letters in the above sentences, the 
major stress would most likely have been 
put on the most meaningful word, “‘fire- 
house.’” A writer tends to place lexically 
rich and attention-getting words in the 
places where he wants major stress to fall. 
In the following line, Milton gives gram- 
matical and lexical signals that leave no 
other course open but to give the final 
word the greatest emphasis. 

lu 
What in me is dark, #/ 
mine. 

Similarly an author can force the reader 
to stress a word coming early in a sen- 
tence, as Byron in: 

The Assyrian came down like a wolf 
on the fold 
or Frost in: 
Whose Aouse this is, I think I know 
In the lines quoted, both Frost and Milton 
use grammatical inversion as well as 
lexical strength to establish stress. 

Although most periods indicate a 1 
pitch, some periods more appropriately 
are taken to be signals of a 2 or 3 pitch. 
When the second sentence in a pair of 
sentences is so closely connected to the 


first as to imply a subordinate connective 
in a transformation variant, then the first 
sentence concludes with 2-2, 2-3 or 3-2 
pitch pattern. Following are examples 
accompanied by their transformation 
variants. The second sentence of the pair 
may be considered as a transformation 
variant of a subordinate clause. The pitch 
pattern with which the first sentence ends 
may be considered a substitute for a 
subordinate connective. 
1. ME. 
We had such a wonderful TI 
GA 
We wanted to goa _ I 
N. 
(We had such a wonderful time 
GA 
that we wanted to goa_ iI 
N. 
Transformation variant) 
For her book report, she read 
FRA 
NK. She enjoyed it 


N 


Anne 
M 
very U 
CH. 
(For her book report, she read 
Anne Frank, which she enjoyed 
M 
very U 
CH. 
Transformation variant) 
Some phrase patterns within the sen- 
tence are indicated by a special cluster of 
pitch patterns, namely 2-3, 2-3-1, 3-1. 
Certain characteristic grammatical features 
are associated with them and they are also 
set off from the rest of the sentence by 
commas. These phrases include words in 
a series, direct address and courtesy expres- 
sions. All but the final item in a series 
may have 2-3 or 2-3-1 as do courtesy 
words and direct address in a request. 
Direct address in a command might range 
from 3 to 1, even 4 to 1. Some examples 
of 2-3 pitch in these three uses follow. 
pitch 2-3 
Series: all but the final item 
ples, ges, gra 
ap oran and pes. 
Direct address and courtesy expressions 
bn, this, ease? 
Jo will you take pl 
Two expressions have obligatory pat- 
terns, one of pitch, the other of stress. 
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The obligatory pattern of pitch is the 2-2 
tone sequence which must precede a 
restrictive expression. A non-restrictive 
expression can be preceded by 2-3, 2-3-1, 
3-2 pitch patterns. Punctuation marks, 
usually commas, enclose a non-restrictive 
expression. No punctuation is used, how- 
ever, to identify the restrictive expression. 
Examples: 
Restrictive: The boy who lived next 
DA 
door came from 
LLAS. 
TH, who 
SMI 
lived next DO came from 
OR, 


Non-restrictive: John 


DA 
LLAS 
SMI 
John TH, my next door NEIGH- 
BOR, DA 
came from LLAS. 
The other obligatory pattern is the shift 
of major stress from the second word to 
the first word of an expression when 
generic type is being distinguished from 
a particular item. 
Examples: 
Particularizing Generalizing 
Stress Pattern Stress Pattern 
. 2 tet 
the spinning whéel __ the spinning whéel 
the white hodse The White House 
the spléndid méeting the faculty méeting 
the large r6om the dining r6om 
the chécolate cike the chécolate bar 
the apartment hétel _ the apartment house 
In the first column, major stress falls on 
the second word, which denotes a single 
item; secondary stress on the first word, 
which denotes the particular expression 
of a general aspect as it is related to the 
second word. This spinning, for example, 
is differentiated from other kinds of spin- 
ning by its relationship to wheel. These 
expressions have the étlowing transfor- 
mation variants. 
This wheel is spinning now. 
This house is white now. 
This meeting is splendid (other attri- 
butes implied). 
This room is large (other attributes 
implied). 


This cake is made of chocolate (other 

ingredients implied). 

This hotel has apartments (other ac- 

commodations implied). 

In the second column, major stress falls 
on the first word, which denotes a general 
category, tertiary stress on the second 
word, which denotes the particular expres- 
sion of a general category as it is related 
to the first word. The wheel, for example, 
is differentiated from other types of wheels 
by its relationship to spinning. The re- 
sulting expression gives a generic type 
rather than a particularized item. The 
phrases in the second column have the 
following transformation variants. 


The wheel that functions as part of the 
spinning process. 

The house that belongs to a special 
white class. 

The meeting that is made up of faculty 
members or is called for faculty 
members. 

The room that is made for dining or is 
used for dining. 

The (candy) bar that is made mainly 
of chocolate. 

The house that is made up of apart- 
ments. 

Since this use of compound expres- 
sions with major stress on the first word 
is a common way of lifting meaning to a 
more general level, our students should be 
encouraged to recognize the stress form 
(’*) and use it in their reading. They 
will find it useful in interpretation. The 
last stanza of Bliss Carman’s ‘Vagabond 
Song,” for example, takes on different 
meanings according to whether a nominal 
expression has the major stress on the 
first word or the second. If “gypsy blood” 
is read thus as if gypsy were an adjective, 
the reader's name, suggested in the last 
word in the poem, remains just Susie or 
Peter Smith. If “gypsy blood”’ is read thus 
with the generic stress pattern, the reader's 
name becomes figuratively Susie or Peter 
Gypsy or perhaps Susie or Peter Gypsy- 
Smith. 

Though some part of the intonation 
— complex has been analyzed by 
inguists and can be taught systematically, 
much has yet to be investigated. Linguistic 
findings in this area will continue to inter- 
est the reading specialist insofar as he 
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considers subvocal speech an aspect of 
reading. 


c. The Role of the Linguist in the 
Teaching of Reading 


RAVEN I. McDavn, Jr. 


In any interdisciplinary task, the first 
principle to follow is to understand what 
each réle implies. A person who doesn't 
know the difference between a pediatrician 
and a podiatrist is likely to be given the 
right treatment for the wrong complaint. 
In dealing with the linguist, we first have 
to know what a linguist is and what kind 
of work he does. 

We now rarely confuse a linguist with 
a polyglot. Though many people still feel 
that a linguist is simply a person who 
speaks and reads a variety of tongues, 
most educated people are probably aware 
that a linguist is something more. In 
cultural backwaters, like the departments 
of literary engineering that so many of 
our English departments have become, a 
linguist is still someone who tinkers with 
Old English and teaches the course in 
Chaucer; but this antiquated and restricted 
notion is dying. To an increasing number, 
a linguist has become a man who can 
work with various kinds of language 
henomena, and as the result of that 
ae has special insights into solving 
the difficult problems of language use that 
older approaches and other disciplines 
have failed to solve. 

We must define a linguist rather strictly 
because the term has become dangerously 
popular, emulating the more extensive 
term scientist. We learn that science is 
indispensable to our salvation; we make 
the scientists our new priesthood and 
endow them with infallible insight. Con- 
sequently all kinds of people now set 
themselves up as scientists, just as in past 
centuries they proclaimed themselves as 
philosophers. It is rare for an advertise- 
ment for lipstick or cigarets to appear 
without a scientific imprimatur; Cleveland 
even boasts the Ohio College of Mortuary 
Science. These endorsements can only 
embarrass the true scientists, who in their 
professional réles seek simply to discover 
evidence, order it, and derive therefrom 


new hypotheses to be tested against further 
evidence and either verified or disproved. 
The search for truth is the impelling 
motive, without excess concern for present 
or future use, for the blessings or banes 
to mankind that the truth may entail— 
though as normal human beings and moral 
members of the human race scientists have 
a proper concern for applications and 
implications. But as scientists they merely 
seek to know. 

And so with linguists. The linguists 
as scientists must be differentiated from 
those who use linguistics or talk about it. 
A linguist is more than someone who can 
paint roseate pictures about the ways in 
which phoneme theory or immediate- 
constituent grammar or transformational- 
ism can revolutionize knowledge. It is 
often a sore point with these free-wheeling 
propagandists that the genuine linguists 
do not accept them—and will not accept 
them until they have done their share of 
counting and classifying. A linguist is 
more than someone who offers a sound 
— presentation, no matter how many 

ypaths he has turned into Damascene 
roads; if the linguist accepts H. L. Men- 
ken as a member of the fraternity, it is 
not for his name's sake but because he 
observed before he popularized. To be a 
linguist, one must observe the phenomena 
of language, systematically order the data, 
and draw conclusions with some predictive 
value—conclusions then may be verified 
or disproved in the presence of new data. 
In short, a linguist is a scientific student 
of language. 

In fact, one might say that a linguist 
really has nothing to do with the teaching 
of reading, since language is something 
spoken and in the basic sense has nothing 
at all to do with visual representation. I 
actually hold with this extreme position 
only as a counter-irritant to the equally 
extreme position that the linguist can 
solve all our problems. Actually, the 
linguist has much to say about problems 
of reading. He confronts these, in his 
historical rdle, every time he encounters a 
new language, a new writing system, or a 
text in a hitherto unanalyzed dialect of a 
familiar language. He uses writing systems 
as the route by which he approaches the 
structure of unfamiliar ancient tongues. 
Furthermore, he is often a creator of 
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writing-systems: sometimes to represent 
hitherto unrecorded languages for scien- 
tific purposes; sometimes he creates them 
like Sweet and Passy to represent lan- 
guages more accurately than the conven- 
tional writing systems, and sometimes as 
public eo ae for various purposes. 

The rdle of the linguist in a reading 
program is essentially threefold: 

1. To analyze the language scientifically, 
with particular attention to the simple 
constituent elements—whether segmental, 
as vowels and consonants, or supra-seg- 
mental, as stress or pitch or internal 
transition or terminal pause. 

2. To analyze in similar fashion the 
writing system by which the language is 
represented. 

3. To determine the degree of fit be- 
tween the two systems, and to discover 
patterns of correlation between them that 
may facilitate the teaching of reading. 

On the other hand, there are many prob- 
lems which the linguist is not competent 
to decide though he may have competence 
by virtue of other professional attain- 
ments. The most important are: 

1. The nature of the learning process 
itself. 

2. The mechanical-physiological prob- 
lems of muscular movements and eye- 
spans. 

3. The learning-load in terms of the 
number and distinctiveness of discrete 
symbols to be presented at one time. 

4. The sequence in which parts of the 
graphic system are introduced as repre- 
sentations of parts of the sound system. 

5. The problem of reading-readiness, 
in terms of physical coordination and 
psychological motivation. Although this, 
in our culture, is chiefly a problem with 
children, it sometimes affects adults as 
well. 

6. The sociological pressures that en- 
courage or discourage reading. These pres- 
sures are most dramatically experienced 
today among adults in the emergent 
nationalities of Asia and Africa, where 
the complex technology of our civilization 
demands literate technicians. But they 
also operate on children, and in our own 
culture. To equate (in the eyes of chil- 
dren) the letters of the alphabet with 
mysterious cabalistic symbols, as some edu- 
cationists do, may be valid in Chiapas, but 


not in the United States, where alphabet- 
ically represented messages are flung at 
the daild from every direction. It is likely 
that the average age for reading readiness 
has dropped in the last generation, and 
will continue to do so. These pressures 
operate differentially in the microcosmic 
culture of the individual family. If books 
are few and the parents read infrequently, 
the incentive for the children will be 
slight. But if books are everywhere and 
the professional and social lives of the 
parents center around reading, the incen- 
tive may be tremendous. Reading readiness 
can hardly come at the same age for the 
children of sharecroppers and the children 
of university professors; it is no more 
reprehensible if the latter want to learn 
to read at three than if the former want 
to help their parents pick cotten 

Beyond these problems we find a num- 
ber of situations in which a combination 
of linguistic and anthropological con- 
siderations affect the design of writing 
systems. Many of these considerations deal 
with the relationship between the native 
language and the culture-bearing language 
of a particular region. The premium placed 
upon the mastery of a traditional writing 
system—no matter how much Veblenian 
waste this may entail—is bad enough in 
our culture, but infinitely worse in other 
parts of the world, where odd writing 
systems exist with a weather eye to the 
dominance of the local cultural scene by 
Islam, Buddhism, or traditional Chinese 
civilization. As these peoples try to acquire 
general literacy they discover such prob- 
lems in the writing system as these: 

1. In Thailand and Burma, Buddhist 
missionaries wrote the native languages 
in the writing system used for Pali, the 
sacred language of Buddhism, a system 
ultimately derived from the Devanagari 
script used to write Sanskrit. But Thai 
and Burmese differ sharply in philology 
from such Indo-European languages as 
Sanskrit and Pali. Pali and Burmese have 
different sets of vowels and consonants, to 
say nothing of different permissible com- 
binations. For Burmese, one of the major 
problems is that of consonantal over- 
differentiation; the phoneme d, for ex- 
ample, has four major representations. 
Along with this comes the need to supply 
marks for syllabic tones, significant in 
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Burmese but not a feature of Pali or San- 
skrit, and to correct the underrepresenta- 
tion of vowel differences. Since Burmese 
has few final consonants, the last problem 
is sometimes handled by writing post- 
vocalic consonant symbols as vowel 
diacritics, somewhat like the gh in /ight. 

2. The spread of Islam has taken the 
Nabatean alphabet of the old kingdom of 
Palmyra, not only for many varieties of 
Arabic varying in mutual intelligibility 
(as Iraqi with Egyptian and Moroccan), 
but also for languages of such diverse 
structural types as Malayan, Persian, 
Swahili and (till the 1920's) Turkish. 
The Nabatean script is difficult to adapt 
to the typewriter and the linotype, but for 
Arabic dialects it is probably irreplaceable 
in the forseeable future, since it was 
adopted by Mahomet, at the instigation of 
Allah, as the vehicle in which the Koran 
should be written down, and there are 
religious sanctions against the slightest 
alteration. In Turkey it took the secularist 
movement of Kemal Atatiirk to introduce 
an alphabetical system adapted to the 
phonological and grammatical structure 
of Turkish, to its intricate vowel har- 
monies and its complex system of gram- 
matical suffixes. What may happen in 
Indonesia, Pakistan, Afghanistan and Iran 
is intimately involved in the question of 
the political future of those countries, and 
may help determine it. 

3. In the Far East the prestige of 
Chinese civilization and the number of 
Chinese loanwords led to the adoption of 
the Chinese characters for Korean and 
Japanese, both resembling Turkish in 
having a complex system of grammatical 
suffixes—a grammatical process with only 
token representation in Chinese. To take 
care of these grammatical suffixes, both 
Japanese and Korean have developed their 
own orthographic practices—a syllabary 
for Japanese, an alphabet for Korean. 
These writing systems are perfectly ade- 
quate for all the linguistic forms in the 
respective languages, but the literary 
traditions have demanded that they be 
restricted to grammatical suffixes and 
words of native origin, with Chinese 
loanwords represented in Chinese char- 
acters. What is more, the pressure of char- 
acter-writing is such that in Korean the 
letters for each syllable are grouped to 


simulate a Chinese character — thereby 
negating one of the major advantages of 
an alphabet, its linear arrangement of the 
sequence of phonemes. Even in Western- 
imitating Japan, the adoption of an alpha- 
betical system has proceeded slowly. And 
not until the rise of Chinese communism 
did an alphabetical system achieve official 
status in China. 

These traditional pressures also effect 
the shape of the alphabet ultimately 
adopted. Possibly because of the use of 
vowel-points in Arabic, it has been pos- 
sible to use diacritics in the Turkish alpha- 
bet to indicate phonemic differences. But 
in Chinese, diacritics are interpreted as 
meaningless, decorative brush-strokes, and 
in the alphabet now being introduced it 
was found desirable to represent the 
syllabic tones, not by accent-marks (as in 
most American transcriptions of Chinese) 
but by alphabetical symbols. On the other 
hand, the traditional use of diacritics in 
Spanish provides a littke—and apparently 
enough—support to the missionaries’ rep- 
resentation of Mixtec tones by accent 
marks. 

Such problems, only partially linguistic, 
confront the teacher of reading in various 
cultures. Interpreted in terms of the read- 
ing problems of English-speaking, native- 
born American children—they present the 
following situations to the linguist: 

1. Our alphabet, the only one we are 
likely to have, is notoriously messy, even 
by the standards of German and Spanish, 
much more in comparison to Finnish, 
Hungarian, Czech, or Polish. 

2. We are confronted with a mixture of 
several writing traditions. We still have 
relics of the Old English scribes. We 
have a thick stratum of the scribal prac- 
tices of medieval French, more or less 
effectively adapted to a different kind of 
sound system. During the Renaissance we 
gained a slight layer of Dutch-inspired 
spellings, such as the gh forms of ghost, 
gherkin, and aghast. The Renaissance and 
the subsequent classical enlightment 
brought further eo the un- 
historical gh in delight; the / in palm, 
balm, and the like; the 4 in debt and 
doubt; and, as a crowning glory, the 
fantastic spelling of choir—all monu- 
ments to a culture that valued—even a 
wrong etymology—above efficiency. And 
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for five centuries we have had a succession 
of sound-changes, with the result that the 
representation of long vowels and diph- 
thongs in English is out of phase with that 
in all other European languages. 

3. With 26 alphabetical symbols, three 
of them (¢, g, x) non-functional, we must 
represent 24 consonants and an array of 
vowels and diphthongs ranging from 15 
in Kenyon’s system to 60 in my latest 
expansion of Sweet's a of 
long vowels as sequences of vowel plus 
semivowel. How many of these distinc- 
tions are important to the teacher of read- 
ing is still unknown, though I suspect 
something like Kenyon’s repertory would 
be the most useful. 

4. The phenomena of stress and pitch 
and transition and pause are even less 
effectively represented by the system of 
ag gr than the segmental phonemes 

y the alphabet. Yet the correlation of 
linguistic phrase and typographical phrase 
is the quality that most effectively distin- 
guishes the good reader from the poor 
one—a quality best taught early, if it is to 
be taught at all. Perhaps for beginners it 
would be desirable to use capitals in 
syllables with heaviest stress, and to break 
the lines—in primers and pre-primers— 
at the ends of phonemic phrases (Smith 
and his group are apparently doing this). 
But without the initial markers that Span- 
ish has, the English-speaking reader, child 
or adult—no matter ions experienced—is 
frequently going to find himself reading 
a question or exclamation with statement- 
intonation, and then have to go back and 
start over when he discovers the fateful 
mark of end-punctuation. 

These, then, are some of the problems 
in which the skills and experience of the 
linguist bear on the problems of teaching 
reading. The potential is thus a modest 
one; the performance to date has been 
even more modest. So far as English is 
concerned, it has been so slight that one 
of my students, Vernon Larsen, could 
discuss it adequately in a course paper of 
medium length. What linguists have con- 
tributed to improving the teaching of 
reading is nothing for the linguist, or the 
reading teacher, to be proud of. I have 
hopes the situation may change. But it 
can change only through realistic appraisal 
on both sides. To the others involved in 


this enterprise I would say: “Don’t stop 
calling on the linguist. It is true that he 
can't solve all your problems. But so long 
as you call on the true linguist and inso- 
far as these problems are concerned with 
the structure of language, he has much to 
offer.” And to my fellow linguists I must 
say: “This application of linguistics is one 
of those which may help determine the 
future of our civilization. Don’t be afraid 
to cooperate. It is not only important, but 
interesting. And like many other applica- 
tions of linguistics, it may lead to dis- 
coveries that will in turn advance lin- 
guistic theory.’ 


13. Organizing School Reading 
Programs 


a. Evaluating the School Program 


CLIFFORD L. BUSH 


Intellectual development requires the 
mastery of fundamental skills. These skills 
are employed in the gathering of informa- 
tion or facts. Useless information, though, 
is like the dry bones Ezekiel envisioned. 
The learner must understand the concepts 
and meanings related to the facts. Knowl- 
edge may then be his reward. When he 
can see relationships, think for himself, 
and have ideas of his own, he may become 
a creative individual characterized by 
wisdom. The major goal of evaluation is 
to assess the growth, development, and 
status of pupils in reading and learning. 

Diagnosis is an integral part of instruc- 
tion; good teachers are continually analyz- 
ing the strengths and weaknesses of pupils 
so that they may fill in the gaps and 
strengthen the weak points. Identifying 
and capitalizing on strengths is just as 
important as identifying weaknesses. Many 
diagnostic procedures are simple and can 
be used in regular classroom work; sys- 
tematic observation, frequent review, oral 
reading, and recitation are examples. Some 
diagnostic procedures require special 
facilities and equipment; identification of 
visual and auditory defects, emotional and 
social disturbances are examples of these. 
The schools which lack special personnel 
and facilities and ignore their needs are 
cheating their pupils and forcing their 
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teachers to work under severe handicaps. 
These same schools would send their 
busses to a garage where special tools and 
knowledge are available for repairing 
wheel alignment; they would call in an 
architect to plan a new building; they 
would enlist the services of a hospital and 
physician when a pupil is cut and bleed- 
ing severely. Intellectual development 
occurs most effectively when pupils are 
healthy physically and emotionally. 

Rothney' reported in What Research 
Says To The Reading Teacher that over 
sixty million standardized tests were given 
to 20 million persons in a recent year to 
ascertain achievement status and aptitude. 
There is serious questioning of the use to 
which knowledge of test results has been 
placed. There can be no question that the 
organized use of such information requires 
a special effort. 


The Survey 

The school reading survey is proposed 
as the technique for obtaining an organ- 
ized and concerted effort in evaluating the 
total reading program. When conducted 
as action research it results in many 
values. The greatest one lies in the ad- 
vantage the pupils enjoy through a care- 
ful study of their capacities, characteristics, 
and achievements. It serves as an in-service 
education program for the teachers where- 
in they study together their pupils, the 
school’s facilities, their teaching program, 
and the community and home environ- 
ments. Parents and the school are brought 
into closer working relationships and 
understanding. Community services such 
as public library, news publications, board 
of education, and sometimes service clubs 
are brought into closer contact with the 
school. The survey serves as an inventory 
of reading and learning for the school just 
as the annual industrial or business inven- 
tory does, so that questions about the 
school and its program can be answered 
with factual precision rather than general- 
izations or involved explanatory essays. 
Financially, it can justify current and past 
expenditures and support requests for 
needed equipment as learning aids. In one 

John W. M. Rothney, “Evaluating and Reporting 
Pupil Progress,” What Research Says To The 
Teacher No. 7. Washington, D. C.: Department of 


Classroom Teachers, American Educational Research 
Association, 1955. p. 7 


school system the survey resulted in the 
appointment of a special teacher of read- 
ing improvement where there had been 
none previously. In another, the survey 
resulted in the inception of reading cen- 
ters in the system. One further example, 
the survey interested the high school teach- 
ers in reading to such an extent that the 
school instituted special classes for high 
school students a were going on to 
college; for the teachers discovered that 
good students can improve measurably in 
reading ability through some concerted 
effort in their behalf. 

Action research was suggested as the 
method of conducting the survey. The 
reason for this is that research conducted 
by college personnel and published in 
journals seems to have less effect on 
public school teachers than that in which 
they engage themselves—finding their 
own answers, discovering their own major 
patterns, strengths and weaknesses. The 
consultants from the colleges or state de- 
partments of education could very well 
confine themselves to consulting, rather 
than conducting research. Their usual 
broader and more intensive backgrounds 
of experience might then become avail- 
able to a larger number of school systems 
instead of being confined to a few as has 
been true in the past. 

Good reading surveys have been ac- 
celerated in the initial stages by faculty 
workshops, committee work, conferences, 
and college advanced courses. They are 
usually initiated by an individual who has 
the interest and vitality to pursue a per- 
spective of the reading program broader 
than the single classroom problems of 
teaching. This person may be an adminis- 
trator, a supervisor, or a classroom teacher. 

In planning a reading survey, early 
consideration must be focused on avail- 
able and needed personnel, the scope of 
the study, the current program, the testing 
facilities, and the time involvement. Be- 
fore a plan is submitted to the board of 
education for approval these must be 
thought through very carefully. To obtain 
valid results from the research, the per- 
sonnel must be competent to perform the 
tasks of testing, observing, recording, and 
interpreting. Classroom teachers can do 
these if they are already competent or if 
they are prepared for each task. The con- 
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sultants might serve better as impartial 
observers and raters of classroom teaching. 

The scope of the study should be as 
great as the controlling factors will allow. 
The areas to be examined should include 
pupils’ mental abilities, personalities, 
interests, total daily schedules, home en- 
vironments, achievement in reading skills 
and related subjects, health histories, 
current health (visual and auditory in- 
cluded), materials and methods of teach- 
ing, school organization, and library 
facilities. If necessary, adequate sampling 
of grades or parts of grades can ease the 
time and cost factors. The study should be 
completed within a period of one year, 
one semester preferably, so that valid 
comparisons can be made among the var- 
ious data. A time schedule for the comple- 
tion of each task should be developed. 

Early consideration of the way the data 
are to be used will save much time later 
on. Raw scores would have to be recorded 
for statistical treatment. Standard scores 
may be needed for some types of com- 
parisons. Graphs and charts may be in 
order for some findings. 

The cost of a survey can be estimated 
by computing the total for all tests, mate- 
rials, and services. Additional personnel 
charge for their services and this would 
have to be estimated if it were on a per 
diem basis, or it could be computed on a 
contract basis. The method of figuring 
costs is presented in detail in the book, 
Reading Evaluation by Austin, Bush, and 
Huebner.? 

The process of interpretation of the 
data is one of the best in-service education 

rograms the school system could employ. 
Fadben gain valuable insight through the 
process of placing in juxtaposition the 
pupil’s ability, personality, interests, en- 
vironmental influences, achievement, and 
health. As the teachers compare the 
broader influences of their teaching, the 
school’s organization, the library usage by 
pupils, they begin to identify ways in 
which efforts can be applied more effi- 
ciently to their purposes. Through co- 
operative group thinking they will propose 
changes on the basis of the needs they have 
discovered. Compare this procedure with 


*Mary Austin, Clifford Bush, Mildred Huebner, 
Reading Evaluation 
1961 


New York: The Ronald Press, 
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imposed changes that have to be “sold’’ 
to the teachers. At lunch during a recent 
reading survey a second grade teacher 
said to us: “You know, I've never sat 
down and recorded all the materials in 
my classroom that contribute to growth in 
reading. It is surprising. Just filling out 
that form has been helpful.” My own 
reaction was—yes, reading evaluation con- 
tains some neglected areas, unless these 
areas are a part of a carefully planned 
program. 

The follow-up of the survey is the crux 
of the total process. If it is to produce 
results it must be used to influence the 
teaching of reading continuously after its 
completion. Such recommendations can 
be acted upon immediately; others will re- 

uire a long range program to implement 
them. Examples of suggested immediate 
action following one recent survey are: 
1. Permanent records should include in ad- 


dition to the total score, the language and 
non-language scores of the CTMM. 


Standardized reading test results should 
be recorded annually for comparison of 
progress in reading with general develop- 
ment, 


nN 


3. Health records are spotty and incomplete, 
and therefore they require the specific 
assignment of an individual such as an 
office secretary to see that they are re- 
corded in detail and kept up-to-date. These 
should be readily accessible to the class- 
room teacher and always on file in the 


school office. 


Examples of long range study proposals 
are: 


1. Some of the items of the Home Informa- 
tion Record should be incorporated in the 
present cumulative records. The teachers 
and principal should determine which 
items are most helpful to them and add 
those to the records. 

2. For wide-reading experiences in the class- 
room, other books, besides the basal read- 
ers, are too limited. Books for the class- 
room libraries should be purchased 
representing a variety of subjects, types, 
and reading levels. There should also be 
one or two children’s magazines available 
to the pupils. 

3. To unify the program so that there will 
be orderly sequence of learnings without 
gaps or unnecessary overlapping and yet 
have flexibility, there appears to be a 
need for an overall plan or course of 
study. Such a plan would tend to make 
the offerings of each grade more effective 
and would serve as a guide to new teach- 
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ers. Cooperative effort of the teachers in 
building a course of study for the lan- 
guage arts will result in a closer approach 
to their goals. 


Action can begin on both immediate and 
long range recommendations  simulta- 
neously. Proposals that require board of 
education action such as new personnel, 
should be planned and presented to the 
board for consideration in the light of the 
findings of the survey. 


Conclusions 


Observing, measuring, compiling, and 
organizing information to be used as a 
basis for forming judgment about educa- 
tional program is a continuous process in 
1 good school. If it is sound, comprehen- 
sive, and effectively carried out, it will 
help the community to form correct judg- 
ments about the extent to which the edu- 
cational offerings are in harmony with the 
purposes of the school. The results should 
be improvement in pupil performance, 
teacher morale and performance, teacher- 
pupil relationships, and the school’s learn- 
ing environment. The constructive aspects 
of evaluation can be measured in the carry- 
over of habits and behavior learned in 
school to home and community living. 
Learning must influence the actual per- 
formance and behavior of the pupils. 

The pupil's development is not a clock- 
work sequence of events; it responds to his 
environment. Each task should challenge 
him, but not confound him. Reading skills 
can be developed best in the process of 
icquiring new knowledge. The teacher 
who really knows all about the learner 
knows when to correct the pupil, when to 
adjust the program, when to change her 
instruction, and when to present new 
materials. A giant step toward helping 
teachers of reading would be the adequate 
reporting of evaluations in the literature. 
Rarely is evaluation of reading, broadly 
conceived, reported in reliable and valid 
form. 

These conclusions would seem to be 
justified: first, teachers can do a good job 
of evaluation through a_ well-planned 
reading survey; second, teachers can profit 
from writing up their evaluation; and 
third, other teachers and other school 
systems can profit from their experiences. 
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b. Changing the Basic School Organization 


J. Roy NEWTON 


Four characteristics of school organiza- 
tion which may be termed “‘basic’’ are 1) 
chronological promotion, 2) the tradi- 
tional division of the school into grades, 
3) the subdivision of the school into pri- 
mary, intermediate, junior, and senior high 
school, and 4) the practice of making one 
teacher responsible for the work of a 
particular group of youngsters in the self- 
contained classroom. Any change in basic 
school organization must concern itself 
with some or all of these four. 

Chronological promotion. Two groups 
of boys and girls are poorly served p 
yearly or chronological promotion. One of 
the groups consists of the able learners. 
Members of this group are ready to read 
before entrance into the first grade. Not 
only do they learn to read earlier than 
other boys and girls, but their rate of 
progress per year can and should be 
greater than that of their classmates. The 
second group includes the slow learners— 
those who are later-than-average in matur- 
ing and who, with proper instruction, will 
make suitable progress but at a slower- 
than-average rate. Today, chronological 
promotion, with a relatively few excep- 
tions, is accepted ir a majority of our 
schools. 

Grade divisions. The existence of 
chronological promotion has served to 
weaken the traditional division of a school 
into grades. In theory, at least, the teacher 
of a particular grade upon receiving the 
chronological promotees was supposed to 
take them at the level at which they were 
reading. Sometimes the theory is for- 
gotten, or possibly it is misplaced as the 
size of elementary classes increases. Taking 
children at their various reading levels as 
they progress through the school becomes 
more difficult to do since the number of 
actual reading levels tends to increase the 
further removed the grade is from the 
first grade. 

Other factors also tend to weaken the 
grade classification system. Basal readers, 
originally designed for the average boy or 
girl who may be expected to make one 
year’s progress in a school year, are not as 
well suited to either the slow learner or 
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the able learner. Furthermore, parents, and 
even some teachers, are misled by grade 
names which no longer mean what they 
appear to mean. 

Administrative subdivision of the 
school. The basic organization of our 
public schools in the United States has, 
over the years, tended to change from an 
8-4 to a 6-3-3 program. In fact some 
schools are organized on a 3-3, 3-3 basis 
(three years of primary and three years of 
intermediate in one building; three years 
each of junior and senior high in another 
building). Many other variations exist, 
brought about by exigiencies of building 
shortages and other local conditions. 
Recently, New Haven, Connecticut, has 
announced a 4-4-4 plan. 

With apologies to New Haven, and 
indeed to every other school, whether it 
be 8-4, 6-3-3, or some other variation, the 
sad fact remains that however you group 
the various years of school for administra- 
tive purposes, if you group by grades you 
are ignoring the basic premise of child 
development. Children learn at differing 
rates. Therefore no school organized by 
grades and embracing chronological pro- 
motion can do justice within that grade 
framework to slow learners, average 
learners, and able learners. 

Perhaps the simplest way to illustrate 
some of the difficulties that a school may 
encounter as it seeks to reorganize for 
improved instruction is to take a plan 
that has already been suggested. The one 
selected is that advanced by Woodring in 
his book, A Fourth of a Nation. Two 
reasons ——— this choice. First, the 
plan includes suggestions that each of us 
may wish to question. Second, the proposal 
is readily obtainable should the details 
not be familiar. 

The plan proposed by Woodring would 
combine the work of the kindergarten and 
the first two grades into a “lower school” 
—in effect an ungraded primary which 
would take from two to four years to 
complete. This would be followed by a 
streamlined elementary school consisting 
of grades 3, 4, 5, and 6. This, in turn, 
would be succeeded by a combined junior 
and senior high which would be reduced 
to three years. Provision is here made for 
a three-track curriculum with students 
scheduled individually according to inter- 
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est and motivation in each subject. Able 
learners would complete their secondary 
education at age fourteen and slow learners 
at fifteen or sixteen. Further reference 
will be made to this plan. 

Self-contained classroom. Nowhere are 
the changes in basic school organization 
more clearly discernible than in the weak- 
ening of the self-contained classroom con- 
cept. Experimental teaching teams and 
various provisions for reading instruction 
tend to cut across grade barriers. Some of 
the methods of organizing work in read- 
ing while preserving the illusion of grade 
designations are individualized reading 
instruction, homogeneous grouping, split 
grades, the Joplin plan, a modification of 
the Joplin plan where shifts are made 
within the classrooms of a single grade, 
retention at a particular grade level of 
those not working up to their ability, and 
the provision of an additional year be- 
tween kindergarten and first grade for 
some. 

Each presents advantages but unfor- 
tunately each possesses disadvantages. 
What works well for one school in a cer- 
tain stage of development may work 
poorly for another school with different 
conditions. 


Philosophy Leading to Change 
The above suggests that a school 


contemplating reorganization involving 
changes in chronological promotion, grade 
designations, the administrative sub divi- 
sions of a school, and/or the self-con- 
tained classroom may have a major task 
on its hands. The reorganization of one 
area of a school (most often the primary 
years) may necessitate subsequent changes 
in other areas. There is little to condone 
a school system for making a change 
simply for the sake of having something 
new, or adopting a og reported in glow- 
ing terms by another system. Proposals 
should be worked out in detail with prob- 
able advantages and possible disadvantages 
weighed carefully. As Newton’ suggests: 

. one of the better ways of bring- 

ing about a new philosophy is to in- 

volve those concerned in the planning 


The teachers should probably come 
first, but lay people should be included 


1J. Roy Newton. Reading in Your School, New 
York: McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960, 
p. 228 
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as soon as possible. This may be a 

lengthy process, but any school which 

has experienced difficulty in other 

areas, such as a change in reporting 

practices, will recognize the wisdom 

of going slowly in the initial stages. 
Time spent in planning and in bringing 
all concerned along in their thinking will 
help foster a dynamic program. 


Areas of Change 


Before a school can decide where 
changes are to be made, it must ascertain 
the relative effectiveness of the existing 
program. At the same time the school 
Should become increasingly aware of 
experimentation in other school systems. 

The ungraded primary. Many schools 
are turning to the ungraded primary as a 
logical solution to the problem of adjust- 
ing beginning instruction in reading to 
boys and girls of different physical, emo- 
tional, social, and mental development. 
Kindergarten is retained as a valuable part 
of the program. Since the time limits for 
completing the work are elastic, children 
advance through the ungraded primary at 
their own best learning rate. 

The ungraded primary may well be 
combined with a “reading levels” ap- 
proach to instruction. In this way con- 
tinuous progress is assured. 

The closest approach to the ungraded 
primary which has been mentioned earlier 
is the plan calling for the insertion of an 
additional year between kindergarten and 
first grade for those the reading readiness 

rogram has shown to be not ready to 
legis reading. However, the two are by 
no means synonymous since grade designa- 
tions and chronological promotion are 
retained in the latter procedure. 


Intermediate level. One of the questions 
raised by the ungraded primary is “If the 
ungraded classroom is established as the 
organizational plan for the primary years, 
what provision should be made at inter- 
mediate levels ?’” Woodring? affirms: 

Because entrance into the elemen- 
tary school is on the basis of total 
maturity and readiness for learning 

. nearly all children can proceed 
through the four-year elementary 
school at about the same pace, that is, 
in four years 

2Paul Woodring. A Fourth of a Nation. New 


York: McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957, 
p. 148 
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As more schools turn to the ungraded 
primary, they are faced with the problem 
of what to do at the intermediate level. 
Yet is it realistic to say that if all children 
are ready for third-grade work, they can 
then complete grades 3, 4, 5, and 6 to- 
gether? This amounts to the introduction 
of chronological promotion. Should the 
ungraded approach be continued ? 

The seallen is complicated by the 
introduction of work-study reading 
in academic or “content” subjects. Basal 
reading instruction should be continued. 
This, in turn, raises the question of a 
satisfactory marking system. 

Secondary school. The single curriculum 
of the academic secondary school has 
largely been replaced by multilevel homo- 
geneous grouping in larger schools. 
Smaller secondary schools usually provide 
at least a two-track curriculum of producer 
and consumer courses. Advanced place- 
ment and other similar programs have 
demonstrated that able learners can profit 
from college courses at an earlier age. In 
other words, the modern secondary school 
seeks to provide for individual differences 
through varied offerings and by adjusting 
the rate of progress. This latter point, with 
its implications in scheduling for Guid- 
ance personnel, will become increasingly 
important as content subjects in the inter- 
mediate grades are “stepped up.” 

At the early secondary many schools are 
organizing what amounts to a_ three- 
pronged attack on reading: 1) Develop- 
mental Reading in which all classroom 
teachers are involved, 2) Remedial Pro- 
grams for disability cases and slow learners 
under a reading specialist, and 3) Correc- 
tive Reading classes organized by home- 
room, special English sections, a reading 
laboratory, or reading class. 

Some schools are experimenting with 
special reading and study-skills classes for 
college-bound students. Secondary schools 
are beginning to see that part of their job, 
in addition to getting students into college, 
is to enable them to stay there by equip- 
ping them for the reading demands of 
college work. 


Formation of Reading Committee 

Changes at primary levels necessitate 
reevaluation of intermediate programs. 
Changes in the elementary program make 
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possible, even necessary, the reappraisal 
of secondary offerings. Changes at the 
state and national levels may make de- 
sirable rather radical developments in our 
concepts of college education. 

The interdependence of the various sub- 
divisions of a school, together with their 
common reliance upon reading as a tool 
for learning, make the formation of a 
reading committee a logical step. The 
reading program cannot, and should not, 
be separated from the larger administra- 
tive and instructional structure of the 
school. Nor should the reading program 
be thought of as the peculiar property of 
a certain level in the school (such as the 
primary), or of a subject-matter depart- 
ment (such as the English department). 

The reading committee should include 
representative teachers from all depart- 
ments and all instructional levels of the 
school, from reading-related _ services, 
from students, from parents, and from the 
administration. By pooling information 
and by sharing ideas, the main goal—self- 
realization of the individual student—can 
best be accomplished. Thus the reading 
committee can devise a satisfactory pro- 
gram, workable for that particular school 
system, and acceptable to the staff, general 
public, and administration. 


14. Co-Sponsored Meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers 
of English and the International 
Reading Association 


a. Interrelationships of Language and 
Reading 


RUTH G. STRICKLAND 


There is tremendous ferment in educa- 
tion today. The studies by Conant, the 
criticisms of education by people who 
know and people who do not know what 
the schools are doing, and the stimulation 
afforded by the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act have caused many schools to strive 
to bring their curricula and their teaching, 
particularly in mathematics and science, 
into line with what is known in these 
fields. There are stirrings in many areas— 
all looking toward better education for all 
children and youth. 
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In all this ferment, some of the most 
exciting and significant ideas being gen- 
erated are within or applicable to the 
teaching of reading and the other lan- 
guage arts, yet few people are aware of 
them or doing anything about them. 
Actually, little of really fresh thinking 
has been done in the field of reading in 
our generation. To be sure, many con- 
scientious people are forever seeking better 
ways of doing what they are doing but 
few have added any new analysis of read- 
ing itself or any new approach to it. Yet 
it is quite clear that, successful as much of 
the teaching of reading is, it is not as 
successful as we would like it to be and 
as it must be if our young people are to be 
prepared to give constructive service to 
our extraordinarily complicated society. 

Much of the dissatisfaction with the 
present teaching of reading centers about 
the beginning stage. We are being told 
by parents, writers in magazines from 
Life to Saturday Review, and by some 
sensitive teachers that many children, 
particularly the bright ones who are eager 
to read, are being sadly bored and dis- 
illusioned by the work they are expected 
to do in reading readiness books, pre- 
primers and primers. Every major change 
in reading textbooks for beginners during 
the last thirty years has involved simplifica- 
tion of content and reduction of vocab- 
ulary while our children’s own vocab- 
ularies of words and meanings have grown 
at a phenomenal rate. And the children’s 
interests are as broad as their opportunities 
for experience have permitted them to 
become. Many of these children are world 
travelers, practically all have traveled in 
parents’ cars over a narrower range and 
all of them are avid viewers of television. 
Their life space and their interests are not 
those represented in the textbook for the 
early grades. 

Some teachers are trying in a variety of 
ways to meet the needs of these children. 
They are giving increased attention and 
effort to caring for individual differences 
and needs through programs of individ- 
ualized reading. Publishers and writers are 
developing more and more material to 
challenge children’s interests and provide 
them with true pleasure and satisfaction 
in their reading. Efforts are being made 
to encourage and guide children into 
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reading without restricting vocabulary or 
putting a ceiling on interest and natural 
growth.* 

Good teaching, we are in the habit of 
saying, guides children in moving from 
the known to the unknown. Yet in the 
teaching of reading we do not do this. The 
language a child knows when he comes to 
school is spoken language. He can talk 
and he can understand what others are 
saying when they talk. The language he 
uses is the language, the dialect if you 
will, that is used in his home environment. 
For many if not all children this differs 
from the dialect he finds in his first books. 
He is expected not only to learn to read 
but to read language which differs from 
his own. Present day methods of teaching 
reading call upon teachers to start the 
teaching of reading with this unnatural 
language rather than with the child’s own 
language. 

A promising approach to reading is 
being tried by teachers in San Diego 
County under the le adership of Van Allen. 
Children are encouraged from the first day 
in first grade to express and to share their 
ideas through painting, drawing and talk- 
ing. Working in small groups or indi- 
vidually, the children tell their stories for 
the teacher to write. As she writes for 
each child she chats about what she is 
doing to put the sounds the child has 
said into written form. She mentions the 
sound, the letters, and the markers so that 
the child sees how the sounds he makes 
are turned into symbols on paper. 

The concepts the child is helped to 
develop are these, to paraphrase Allen: 

what I think about I can talk about 

what I sav, I can write or someone 

can write for me 

what I write can be read and I can 

read it 

I can read what I write and what 

other people write. 
As the child’s ideas and words take visual 
shape under the teacher's hand he begins 
to note some fundamental points regard- 
ing the process: 

“As the sounds he makes are put 
down in symbols, the same symbols 
(letters) are used over and over again. 

*Everyone remembers the articles in which Dr. 
Seuss told with hich good humor of his trials and 


frustrations in building The Cat in the Hat out of 
220 words. Now he and his followers are producing 


books which thoroughly delight children using fifty, 
seventy-five, and one hundred words. 
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Each letter in the alphabet stands 
for one or more sounds that he makes 
when he talks. 

Every word begins with a sound 
that can be written down. 

Most words have an ending. 

Many words have parts in between. 

Some words are used over and over 
in our language and some words are 
not used very often. 

Most of the words he uses are the 
same ones which are used by other 
people who write for him to read.” 

Allen maintains that “the procedure of 
representing speech sounds with symbols 
places phonics in its true and natural role 
as an aid to language development. It is 
opposite in its approach from the widely 
used one of taking a sequence of pre- 
determined (written) symbols and match- 
ing sound symbols to them.” What the 
children are actually learning as they see 
what they have said take form on a page 
seems to me to be more nearly a phonemic 
approach to the elements of the language 
than what we have come to call a phonic 
one. I shall explain what I mean a little 
later. 

Children in the San Diego County 
Schools are encouraged to make little 
books of their stories, starting their ex- 
pression with paint or crayon, then adding 
the stories to the pictures or starting with 
their stories and illustrating them. This 
emphasis is in line with one which is com- 
monly found in England. Many educators 
there hold that every child should make at 
least one little book of his own before 
being given a printed one, and that “‘late 
developers” should perhaps make five or 
six little books of their own before 
attempting to learn to read a printed book. 

The controversy regarding phonics goes 
on interminably. New schemes for teach- 
ing phonics are devised from time to time 
and presented as panaceas for all the ills 
of the teaching of reading. It is quite 
certain that Horace Mann would say of 
all of them just what he said in his annual 
report to the State Board of Education of 
Massachusetts in 1838. “. it would 
seem quite as incredible, that any person 
should compel children to go through the 
barren forms of reading, without ideas; 
as to make them perform the motions of 
eating without food. . When put to 
learning the letters of the alphabet first, 
the child has no acquaintance with them, 
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either by the eye, the ear, the tongue, or 
the mind; but if put to learning familiar 
words first, he already knows them by the 
ear, the tongue, and the mind, while his 
eye alone is unacquainted with them.”* 

In contrast to the typical phonics ap- 
proach to the sounds of the language, 
several people in Wisconsin and Mary- 
land are experimenting with a phonemic 
scheme based on the work of the linguist, 
Bloomfield. The basic phonemes of Eng- 
lish are being woven into lists, sentences, 
and possibly stories for the beginning 
stages of reading. All of this will need 
careful analytical study to determine its 
value. It does appear to some of us to 
stand at least a step above some of the 
phonics material many schools are now 
using because it is based on scientific 
study of spoken English. And every lin- 
guist reminds us unceasingly of the pri- 
macy of speech and the fact that written 
language is an outgrowth of speech. 

We have in English, the linguists tell 
us, forty-five basic speech signals. Of 
these, thirty-three are the speech sounds, 
the twenty-four consonants and nine vowel 
sounds which we string together in a line 
in various combinations to form words 
and sentences.* There are twelve modula- 
tions that we apply to this flow of sounds 
without actually changing the sounds. 
These are the rises and falls in pitch— 
“Did John come in?” asked Mother. “I 
think so,” replied Dad”; the rises and 
falls in loudness—“‘the present danger’; 
and cuts that we make in the line of 
speech sounds to keep them clotted to- 
gether or set apart—"‘an / aim” or “a 
name”—and the cuts that indicate a sub- 
ordination — “John, who is my _ best 
friend”—as meaning demands.* 

It is being suggested that children learn 
to recognize, say, and spell common words 
made up of the 33 speech sounds and that 
their ears be tuned to the modulations of 
pitch, stress, and juncture since all of 
these are the building blocks of the Eng- 
lish language. This emphasis as it applies 
to reading appears to be based on the 
work done by Leonard Bloomfield while 


‘Horace Mann, On the Education of Free Men, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. 
*Nelson Francis, The Structure of American 
English, The Ronald Press Co., 1958. 
*Donald J. Lloyd and Henry R. Warfel, American 
English in Its Cultural Setting, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1956 
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he was a professor at Harvard. We shall 
hear more about this as new publications 
appear. Several people are working on 
studies of reading utilizing a linguistic 
approach. 

Probably the most talked of book in the 
field of education just now is Jerome S. 
Bruner’s The Process of Education.* The 
thirty-five scholars resenting ten or 
more academic disciplines who met at 
Woods Hole for an extended discussion 
of education have a great deal to say about 
the importance of structure in learning a 
subject. They say, “Grasping the structure 
of a subject is understanding it in a way 
that permits many other things to be 
related to it meaningfully.” To us this 
can mean that understanding the structure 
of English will help children to improve 
and add maturity to their own use of the 
language in speech and may also help 
them learn to read the language and to 
write it more effectively. 

One hypothesis stands out in Bruner’s 
book, the thought that any concept we 
wish to have students learn can be taught 
in some form at all age levels if we under- 
stand the thinking and the language of 
the nee we are teaching. The basic cur- 
riculum concepts can be started early and 
can spiral upward and outward through 
the years. This principle can be applied 
at a number of points in the teaching of 
the structure of the language. 

In a study of children’s language being 
conducted at Indiana University, we have 
recorded the speech of more than seven 
hundred children. It is quite clear as the 
recordings are analyzed that children’s use 
of language is far more mature than we 
have recognized. By six years of age, 
practically all children are using all types 
of English sentences. They have learned 
to fit words together in the patterns used 
in their speech community. They have 
learned a great deal of grammar before 
coming to school though they know no 
parts of speech and no rules. Many of 
these children need help to refine and 
polish their use of language but basic 
patterns, as they have learned them by 
ear, are well fixed. 

Rather early in the elementary school 
years children can learn, very simply and 


; ‘Jerome S. Bruner, The Process of Education, 
Harvard University Press, 1960. 
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consistently, the basic structural pattern 
of an English sentence. Utilizing the 
terminology we are employing in our 
study, children can learn that every well- 
built sentence has two slots that must be 
filled—a subject and a predicate—call 
them what you will. Many sentences also 
have an inner complement and an outer 
complement, as in the sentence, ‘John’s 
father gave him a bicycle.” These parts 
cannot be moved. One does not say, “A 
bicycle John’s father gave him.” or “Him 
John’s father gave a bicycle.’’ Neither of 
these sounds right. But one can add to the 
basic sentence a variety of expressions of 
time, place, manner, or cause and these 
can be moved. The sentence could say, 
John’s father gave him a bicycle 
for his birthday. 
Yesterday, for his birthday, John's 
father gave him a bicycle. 
For his birthday yesterday, John's 
father gave him a bicycle. 
John's father gave him a bicycle 
yesterday for his birthday because he 
needs the bicycle for his paper route. 


Children enjoy playing with words and 
trying them in new and different com- 
binations. They will be interested in the 
use of movables and what the moving of 
them does to shades of meaning and 
emphasis. 

One point seems rather clear. The child 
who rarely, if ever, exercises his tongue 
or his mind in producing a well-con- 
structed complex or complex-compound 
sentence will read such a sentence badly 
in reading orally and will comprehend it 
poorly in reading silently. And all of us 
who teach children know that it is a rare 
child who writes better than he talks. 

Lloyd and Warfel suggest that students 
be taught to read by structures and to note 
the signals of print. They state that, “The 
person who reads by patterns, however 
slowly he chooses to go, takes the words 
from the page as they sound in the stream 
of speech; he reconstitutes the stream of 
speech from the signals on the page.”’® 
Lloyd tells us that early experience with 
recognizing the pitch, stress, and juncture 
patterns of common talk and plenty of 
extensive, “lightly guided’’ reading would 
soon bring many youthful eyes to the 
degree of sophistication necessary for 
efficient reading. One suggestion is that 


SLloyd and Warfel, op. cit., p. 423. 
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children run through an easy selection 
marking the juncture points, noting also 
the stresses and use of pitch—all of which 
affect meaning. Then they can try to pick 
up in a single effort all that falls between 
the junctures, thus throwing the parts of 
the sentence into perspective.® 

In a sense, this is related to the way a 
young child learns to read when he picks 
up reading for himself. In all probability, 
his earliest experience with reading is in 
listening to stories read over and over 
again by a loved adult. The child begins 
to note the page on which a certain 
episode in the story falls, then to note 
what comes first when the page is turned 
and last before another page is turned. 
Gradually, he fits the sound to the pattern 
of symbols. One thing is almost certain 
to be true. He does not begin with letters 
and sounds. Perhaps we could learn some- 
thing from this that would help us in our 
teaching of less enterprising children. 

The relationship between oral language 
and reading is clear at all levels of the 
elementary school program, not just the 
beginning level. The more use a school 
makes of textbooks in the middle and 
upper grades, the more need there is for 
talking freely with children about what 
they read. Every elementary teacher knows 
how often it is true that a child can repeat 
for the teacher exactly what a textbook 
says without knowing the meaning of the 
words he is using. Many a teacher awakes 
with a shock to find how inaccurate and 
out of perspective are the ideas a child 
has conjured up in his own mind from 
words which he deciphered from the page 
accurately. 

More studies need to be made of the 
relationships between oral language and 
reading as children progress through the 
gtades. Perhaps the next few years will 
bring forth the material which all of us 
need in order to understand children’s 
language and their reading. 


b. Some Trends and Emphases in 
High School Reading and Literature 
DwiGHT L. BURTON 


We have made some progress in reading 


 ¢Donald J. Lloyd “The Uses of Structure and 
the Structure of Usage,”’ The English Record, 1955. 
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at the secondary level, but it has been 
slow progress, and there are mof any 
startlingly new things to say. 

Trends and emphases in high school 
reading and literature arise today out of 
a constellation of issues. I want to deal 
with these issues in two by two fashion. 
On some of these issues the book has been 
closed, as far as scholars and researchers 
are concerned; but the lag between prac- 
tice and scholarship keeps these issues 
alive at the practitioner level. We might 
call this layer 1, and there are two major 
problems at this layer with which I wish 
to deal. Layer 2 features those issues on 
which the book has not been closed so far 
as authorities in the field are concerned, 
either because there is an insufficient re- 
search basis or because authorities disagree 
in interpretation of the research. Here, 
too, I wish to deal with two major prob- 
lems, thus a two-by-two approach to 
trends and problems in high school read- 
ing and literature. 

In Layer 1, then, the twin problems are 
related to the concept of developmental 
reading in the secondary school. One prob- 
lem involves the school faculty and cur- 
riculum, the other, the students. First, 
who should teach reading in the high 
school ? 

I am sure that almost everyone here 
would answer al/ teachers. Yet this is by 
no means a unanimous answer among the 
high school teachers and administrators of 
the country. Scholars and authorities in 
the field of reading long have been agreed 
generally on the pattern of a develop- 
mental reading program in the secondary 
school. Such a program was outlined 
twenty years ago, fe example, in the book 
by Guy L. Bond and his sister, Develop- 
aaad Reading in the Secondary School. 
And the program is outlined more spe- 
cifically in the very recent book by Bam- 
man, Hogan, and Greene, Reading In- 
struction in the Secondary School. Eight 
of the fourteen chapters in this book are 
given to the teaching of reading in the 
various subjects of the curriculum. 

Yet teachers of subjects other than Eng- 
lish have been slow to accept the respon- 
sibility of incorporating reading instruc- 
tion into their disciplines. Local courses 
of study, reports of evaluating committees, 
and various surveys reveal this, although 


occasionally in the yearbooks and official 
periodicals of subject matter organizations, 
attention has been given to reading and 
study skills. 

A highly informative study, an unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, was carried 
out in Illinois three years ago by Loren 
Grissom. Grissom sent a questionnaire to 
the 648 public secondary schools in Illinois, 
exclusive of Chicago. Of the 577 schools 
which returned the questionnaire, 107 re- 
ported special reading improvement pro- 
grams. Grissom found that these programs 
fell into three general patterns: (1) that in 
which the burden of reading instruction is 
assumed by the English classes; (2) that 
in which special reading improvement 
classes assume the burden of instruction; 
(3) that in which multiple provisions are 
made for reading instruction. 

Grissom then studied at firsthand these 
three types of programs in fifteen high 
schools. He found that in the schools 
where the English program carried the 
reading responsibility the classes were 
usually grouped by ability, with the lower- 
level classes supposedly functioning as 
remedial English-reading groups. The pur- 
pose here was often defeated, however, 
through a concentration of slow learners 
who had little potential for reading 
improvement. 

He found that the special reading 
classes functioned more happily because 
slow learners were screened out in the 
selection process, but that the program 
reached only a small percentage of the 
students. 

The multiple-provision programs usu- 
ally Hewat 4 according to Grissom, a 
combination of special reading classes and 
voluntary, non-credit clinic periods in 
which students worked individually in a 
reading center under the supervision of a 
reading coordinator. Grissom was more 
enthusiastic about this third pattern than 
the other two. 

Yet none of the programs which Gris- 
som identified comes very close to the 
pattern of a developmental reading pro- 
gram as most authorities perceive it. 

Reports, bulletins, and syllabi from 
across the nation tend to reveal a reliance 
on the English program as the vehicle for 
developmental reading. This is an un- 
happy development. The English cur- 
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riculum has become overburdened in many 
schools; it carries the major responsibility 
for the linguistic and humanistic educa- 
tion of the student. No other subject 
carries such a heavy burden. That a few 
schools, mainly junior high schools, have 
doubled the length of the English lan- 
guage arts period does not suggest the 
solution. English teachers can be reason- 
ably equipped to work with students on 
general word attack skills, general com- 
prehension skills, and the skills of reading 
literature. But developmental reading 
withers without its roots deep in all sub- 
ject disciplines. 

The English teachers are themselves re- 
jecting the responsibility for reading in- 
struction. The secondary volume of the 
Curriculum Commission of the NCTE, 
The English Language Arts in the Second- 
ary School, acknowledges the English 
teacher’s role in helping students to de- 
velop reading vocabulary and comprehen- 
sion skills but it defines as the special 
province of the English teacher the de- 
veloping of the skills in reading literature. 
I have examined four books on the teach- 
ing of high school English published 
during the academic year. Not one of them 
acknowledges any broader responsibility 
of the English teacher in reading than this. 

The recalcitrance of teachers of various 
subjects to incorporate reading instruc- 
tion, to free themselves from the simplicity 
theory that students learn to read in the 
elementary school and read to learn in the 
secondary school and college, is directly 
chargeable to the academic departments in 
the colleges and universities which train 
secondary teachers. Despite the excoriation 
of educationists, some of which may be 
justified, the great failure in teacher edu- 
cation in America has occurred in the 
academic departments. At the same time 
that they excoriate so-called “methods” 
courses, many of the academicians have 
steadfastly clung to medieval theories of 
learning and to archaic rituals in the pass- 
ing on of knowledge. Many have failed 
to give their students command of the 
tools for learning in their disciplines and 
the reading skills basic to them. 

The twin problems in Layer 1 is “Who 
needs reading instruction in the secondary 
school ?’’ All students, of course, would 
echo the professionals. Yet in a number 
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of schools, reading instruction is thought 
of only in terms of remedial reading, and 
very often reading improvement is thought 
of as increased speed which can be ac- 
complished through the use of machines 
and various gimmicks. 

This is sketchy treatment of important 
matters, but let’s bore through to Layer 2. 
In discussing two problems here, I can't 
afford to be nearly as avuncular. For here 
even many professionals are laboring 
toward the light. 

The fundamental issue involving the 
high school literature program is: ‘What 
should literature do for students?’’ In the 
introduction to his very recent book, 
Issues, Problems, and Approaches in the 
Teaching of English, George Winchester 
Stone, Jr., executive secretary of the MLA, 
states the issue this way: ‘Can the intel- 
lectual and imaginative experience pro- 
vided by the literature itself be permitted 
to develop from the original stimulus 
without being constrained to a typical 
pattern or, is it more profitable in the 
schoolroom to point the way of thought 
and the avenue for the imagination by 
stating themes and grouping literary 
pieces about them?” 

Many literary scholars have inveighed 
against the social-psychological approach 
to literature. John Ciardi remarked at a 
recent convention of the NCTE that many 
modern poets had sold out for a pot of 
message. And many of you know Ciardi’s 
book, HOW Does a Poem Mean? The 
concept of the selection as point of de- 
parture has caused teachers to put great 
effort into making Silas Marner or some 
other canonized selection interesting and 
meaningful to students. Recently we pub- 
lished in The English Journal an article 
entitled “Julius Caesar for the Slow 
Learner.” We might ask, “Why /alius 
Caesar for the slow learner?” although it 
might serve well. But the assumption of 
the significance of the selection as a thing 
in itself has resulted in abridged classics, 
re-written classics, even classic comics. 

Probably the most important trend in 
the teaching of literature is that toward a 
conception of the literary experience as 
an interaction between the literary work 
and a given reader, toward the idea of 
literature as a means of dramatizing, of 
speaking eloquently, about the condition 
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of man. Of course, this does not imply a 
superficial dealing with morals or an un- 
imaginative application to life—with The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner, let's say, as 
a lesson on being kind to animals or 
Hamlet as a treatise on family relation- 
ships. But it does mean a conception that 
Sophocles’ Antigone is important because 
it dramatizes the eternal dilemma of the 
conflict of allegiances in which man may 
become entrapped, a dilemma which 
junior high school students might ap- 
—— perhaps, in the novels of James 
mers. It does mean the conception 
that Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound is not 
important as a cultural curio but as a 
werful delineation of the theme of 
ower versus Intelligence, a theme also 
treated in James Michener's The Bridges 
at Toko Ri, which might be read in the 
same context with Aeschylus. 

The controversy over this basic issue is 
churning gradually, I think, toward a new, 
and more vital, orientation of the literature 
program in the high school. Some old 
patterns are cracking. The recent book by 
G. W. Stone, to which I referred a 
moment ago, lists four “popular miscon- 
ceptions” about the teaching of literature: 
1) An excess of literary history—a ten- 
dency to teach about literature rather than 
offer experience with it, especially pro- 
moted by the chronological surveys 
popular traditionally in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades; 2) misguided ‘“Correla- 
tion” —the attempt to weave literature 
into the teaching of history or social 
studies; 3) the abuse of technical analysis 
of literature—the over-analysis of literary 
selections, the barren search for climaxes 
and figures of speech; 4) unimaginative 
applications to specific situations in life— 
the use of literature to dictate supposedly 
moral values or behavior patterns. 

Certainly not all teachers would agree 
that all of these are misconceptions. But 
I think there is a general trend toward 
rejection of all of these approaches and 
an acceptance of the idea that the stu- 
dent’s personal development as well as 
his sense of a cultural heritage—both will 
be served best if literature study is or- 
ganized around themes significant in the 
human story, themes arising out of the 
four basic humanistic relationships—Man 
and Deity, Man and Other Men, Man and 


Nature, Man and Himself. For instance, 
the Baltimore County, Maryland, course 
of study for talented students outlines 
these units for the twelfth grade: The 
Problem of Good and Evil; The Search 
for the Self; the Nature of Tragedy; The 
Expression of Love. In other words, there 
is a trend toward putting ideas at the 
center of literary study. 

This issue of what literature should do 
for students translates itself, too, into some 
knotty problems related to current prac- 
tices in the administration of the English 
programs. Many schools have gone again 
to ability grouping in English. No matter 
what criteria we use, the present system 
of ability grouping almost invariably re- 
sults in segregation by first, intelligence, 
and second, social economic status. This 
may be good or it may be bad, but it 
forces us to consider the possibility, for 
example, of different reactions to literature 
by students of different levels of intel- 
ligence and social economic background. 
Why, for — do slum area boys 
respond favorably to the lyrics of the 
seventeenth-century Cavaliers? And why 
do middle-class girls respond so favorably 
to the poetry of the English Romantics? 
In our recently established Institute for 
Research in the Teaching of English at 
FSU we have designed a few studies to 
attack such questions. 

The second major problem in Layer 2 
is at the heart of many painful problems 
in communities across the country: How 
does reading and literature affect overt 
behavior and ideology? There are people 
with my 9 strips on their cars pro- 
claiming the fact that they wish to save 
the nation by impeaching Earl Warren. 
There are others, some of them the same 
people possibly, who want to save the 
nation’s youth by preventing them from 
reading certain books—because they pre- 
sent immoral experience or ideas or un- 
desirable ideologies. The problem of selec- 
tion of works for reading and study has 
become an incendiary one because of the 
conflicting assumptions about what effect 
reading has on the individual. 

National and local professional organ- 
izations have become justifiably concerned 
with attempts to censor and ban worth- 
while selections of literature—Orwell’s 
1984, Huxley’s Brave New World, Salin- 




















get's The Catcher in the Rye, even Mark 
f Twain's Huckleberry Finn. It is salutary, 
in general, that lay citizens are concerned 
with the effect that reading has upon 
young people. But we need to educate 
our people in judging iconoclastic litera- 
ture whenever opportunity offers. We need 
to work antaly to develop in our stu- 
| dents a knowledge of the distinction be- 

tween surface facets and basic intent or 
effect. At the same time that we insist 
upon our right to decide what literature 
should be taught or recommended, we 
must accept the responsibility of intro- 
ducing that literature which students can 
truly understand. 

Just as there is an assumption that books 
will affect direct physical behavior, so is 
there the assumption that works which 
present particular ideologies will persuade 
readers to that ideology. There is rather 
ample evidence from research that ideol- 
ogy is little affected by reading, but this 
is hard to present effectively in some lay 
groups. At the same time that we express 
our professional prerogative to choose the 
materials students will read and study, we 
must explain, over and over perhaps, what 
literature really does to people. A succinct 
statement is found in the 1942 Report of 
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the Literature Committee of the School 
and College Conference on English: 
“Literature, taken as a whole and in its 
infinite variety, does not indoctrinate its 
readers in any one set of values; it pro- 
vides a record of the many different values 
by which men have lived and died, suf- 
fered or found satisfaction. . . . If there is 
one direct ethical result we might expect 
the study of literature to have, it is in 
simply leading the student to perceive that 
life can be lived on levels other than the 
familiar one of his own daily existence.” 
Well, a two by two approach to the 
— of reading and literature in the 
igh school #s a narrow one. Yet careful 
attention to individual problems by large 
groups has always been our best hope in 
this land. Weltschmerz and melanchology 
over too little too slowly are occupational 
liabilities of those of you on the growing 
edge of education. But the present is 
always a transition to a future that is 
inevitably better. To teach reading is to 
be future-oriented, for to teach reading 
is to induct students into the examined 
life which is the goal of all education. 
It is this realization that gives a lofty 
significance to the routine of our days. 








PART V 
Creating Books for Children 








1. Writing for Tomorrow's Leaders 
JEAN LEE LATHAM 


ECENTLY Ellen Lewis Buell of the 

New York Times asked me for a 
brief answer to this question: ‘What do 
you, as a writer, mean to say to your 
reader?’ This was my answer: 

I write tor our pioneer of tomorrow. I 
would say to him: 

If you are a pioneer, you will find your 
joy in dreaming about and doing the 
impossible. Doing the has - been - done 
thing will be a little bit dull; doing the 
easy thing will be a downright bore. 

No pole vaulter sees any excitement in 
hopping a three-foot fence; no mountain 
climber finds any challenge in an after- 
noon hike through the hills. 

It will always be that way with you. So, 
good luck to you and your dreams and 
your daring! Some day, another writer 
will be telling your story, for the pioneers 
of another tomorrow. 

I do not choose the characters I write 
about. They choose me. The urge to write 
about a man will strike with the im- 
mediacy of a bee sting. I may know little 
about him; only that his story holds the 
two must-be ingredients—-significance and 
suspense. There must be significance in 
what he did and suspense in the risks he 
ran to do it. When I find those two 
elements, I know I shall do the long re- 
search necessary to tell that story. 

A brief sketch of Matthew Fontaine 
Maury told me I wanted to write his 
story. He was the man whose Wind and 
Current Charts cat the time of sailing 
voyages in half. He founded the science 
of oceanography. He was the guiding 
spirit behind the first world peace con- 
ference in which the United States took 
part—the Brussels Conference on Ocean 
Meteorology, in 1853. He was more 
decorated by foreign governments than 


any citizen of the United States up to that 
time. Yet, at the height of that distin- 
guished career, our U. S. Navy retired 
him, on one-third pay, but directed that 
he continue the work he was doing. There 
had to be a story there! 

I read the biography of Maury by his 
daughter. I found what I have come to call 
the daughter's eye view of a man. It told 
all about the honors he had won, but very 
little about what he had done to win those 
honors. 

I wrote to various sources for informa- 
tion to fill those gaps. I was trying to find: 
A detailed description of the USS. 
Brandywine, launched in 1825. (Sorry; 
no record.) The identity of the teacher on 
the Brandywine. (Sorry; no record.) A 
copy of the log Maury used to collect data 
for his Wind and Current Charts. (Sorry; 
no record.) The minutes of the Brussels 
Conference of 1853, (Sorry; no record.) 
A description of the Brooke deep-sea 
sounding apparatus. (Sorry; no record.) 

Armed with my tape recorder, I went 
to Virginia. I started at William and 
Mary College. They had several editions 
of Maury’s Sailing Directions, which he 
wrote to explain his charts. I noticed that 
each edition was thicker than the last. 
What was he putting in the books, besides 
sailing directions? 

I chose a tome about three inches thick. 
The first thing I found was a bulky chart. 
I opened it. There was the log, all twenty- 
four columns of it. Why was it there? It 
was with the complete minutes of the 
Brussels Conference. I copied the chart, 
and read the minutes into my recorder. 
Next, I found a full page of pictures with 
a complete explanation of the Brooke 
sounding apparatus. 

At the Mariners’ Museum in Newport 
News, I found a little book with an inter- 
esting title page: Naval Men, Manners, 
and Scenery, by a Civilian. 1 opened it. 
The author began something to this effect: 
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“In 1825, while I was serving as teacher 
on the U.S.S. Brandywine .. .’ 

When I left Mariners’ Museum, I told 
the librarian I had enough material to 
keep me busy for the next two years. He 
told me to be sure to come back for the 
Jamestown Festival, the spring of 1957. 

Jamestown! For twenty years I had 
been telling myself that some day I should 
write the story of those early days. I had 
decided that the first time I read John 
Smith's tribute to America: 

“T own not a foot of land in that world, 
but it has been my hawk, my hounds, my 
wife, my child, the whole of my content 
—this dear-bought land.” 

Jamestown, Virginia, was a dear-bought 
land. No victory on a battlefield ever cost 
us the lives of nine-tenths of our fighters. 
That was the price of Jamestown—of the 
first three years of Jamestown—the lives 
of more than nine-tenths of the settlers. 

Yes, I had intended to write it when I 
had time. Now I knew I would write it, 
even if I did not have time. That was late 
in the fall of ‘54. Maury filled my mind. I 
must do his story first. But, if I wanted 
to see This Dear-Bought Land published 
by early '57, I felt that my deadline for 
writing it was early '56. I'll say one thing 
of the next eighteen months. I was never 
bored. 

Trail Blazer of the Seas came out the 
fall of '56; This Dear-Bought Land came 
out the spring of "57. By mid- summer of 
S56, I was deep in another story. I had 
turned to my first love, the theater. I 
wanted to tell the story of Joseph Jeffer- 
son III, long famous for his portrayal of 
Rip Van Winkle. 

His story had significance. In a day 
when America imported most of her stars, 
Jefferson reversed the process. He scored 
his first great triumph as Rip Van Winkle 
on a London stage. Then, too, he was 
known not only for his genius as an actor, 
but for his qualities as a man. His kind- 
liness, his gentle humor, his integrity, 
were legend. He was as beloved as Will 
Rogers was to be. 

Suspense? Yes. He was hissed off the 
stage in St. Louis once; he was stranded 
in Mexico, during the Mexican War, 
when the company manager decamped 
with the funds; he was stranded again in 


Australia, when his agent lost all Jeffer- 
son's money in a poker game. 

Probably the biggest risk he ever ran, 
professionally, was to open in London, 
with an English cast, as Rip Van Winkle. 
He had to pay all the bills. Dion Bouci- 
cault, who wrote the play for him, thought 
so little of the idea that he sold the play 
outright to Jefferson, instead of ouiiinn 
on a percentage of the profits. Poor Bouci- 
cault! Jefferson siped Rip Van Winkle 
for forty years. 

Even if there had been no suspense in 
his professional career—and there was— 
Jefferson’s life was full of the risks of 
travel in those days. His travels began 
when the western terminus of the rail- 
road was at Cumberland, Maryland; when 
“southwestern United States” meant New 
Orleans; when Chicago was a raw new 
settlement, about thirty years removed 
from the Fort Dearborn massacre. 

It is hard to realize the isolation of the 
traveler then. For instance, in January of 
1840, the steamboat Lexington burned in 
Long Island Sound, with a loss of 150 
lives. The tragedy happened just sixty 
miles from Manhattan. It was on a Mon- 
day night. The first word did not reach 
New York City until Wednesday. It was 
Saturday before the New York papers had 
enough details to bring out an “‘extra.”’ 

There were no weather reports in those 
days, no warning of what lay ahead. If a 
steamboat started north a little late in the 
season, nobody knew what might happen. 
It was a toss-up whether it would reach its 
destination, or be frozen in some river. Or 
it might explode and burn. Steamboats 
did not have good safety records. 

Besides, Jefferson could not always 
travel by the best methods. I needed to 
know the feel of every sort of travel, 
from keel boat and canal boat to trans- 
ocean ship, from flat-bed wagon and stage 
coach to the first railroad cars. Also, what 
it was like to travel steerage on the deck 
of a steamboat! 

With material about travel well in hand, 
I turned to Jefferson's autobiography. 
Here I would find all details of his per- 
sonal life—I thought. But he had a 
fiendish habit of saying, “I shall not bore 
the reader with my personal problems.” 
The only way I could piece together much 
of that side of his life was to read every 
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memoir of his theatrical contemporaries, 
on the chance that I'd pick - something 
about him here and there. All in all, my 
reference list on Jefferson was twice as 
long as for any previous book. 

The spring of '57, I went to New York, 
to check some final details in the Theater 
Room of the New York Public Library. 
While I was there, I checked on a few 
things about my next man—Cyrus W. 
Field, the promoter of the Atlantic Cable. 
I had come across him when I was re- 
searching on Maury. I had recorded notes 
from the main biography about him. 
Again I had found a daughter's eye view 
of a man. Again I would need to fill in 
the gaps. I started reading, and a date 
leaped out at me: August, 1858. That was 
the date of the first brief success of the 
cable. 

It was then March of 1957. I knew that, 
once more, I would not be bored. I also 
knew I wanted to go beyond American 
records for information about the cable. 
Before it succeeded, it had cost fourteen 
years of heartbreak and more than 
$12,000,000. That was a lot of money in 
a day when $250,000 was considered a 
sizable fortune. In 1866, when the cable 
was a success, the cable was British made; 
the Great Eastern that laid it was a British 
ship; the captain and crew were British; 
the electricians and engineers were British; 
all the money back of it was British. Cyrus 
Field was the only American on the Great 
Eastern. Yet, some of the men on the 
expedition called him “the one indispen- 
sible in getting the job done.” Why? Be- 
cause he had had the vision and drive to 
hold men together to that long purpose. 
But I wanted to know more about what 
he was holding them to! 

I wrote to librarians and keepers of 
archives in Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia. I found I could get what I wanted 
in the Archives of Nova Scotia in Halifax. 

While I was in Halifax, a friend asked 
if I'd like to visit the Cable Relay Station 
at Canso, on the eastern tip of Nova 
Scotia. I would! She said she had a rela- 
tive who “might swing enough weight” 
to gain us admission. 

We went to the cable station, armed 
with a card that requested the courtesy of 
a tour. The manager received us with the 
requested courtesy, but with a touch of 


bewilderment. I could feel him searching 
for words to express the XYZ's of sub- 
marine-Cable technicalities in ABC's for 
two dear ladies who—as electronics ex- 
perts—were doubtless good makers of 
jelly. 

I was glad my assorted past had in- 
cluded four years in electronics during 
World War II. I was also glad for all 
the research I had done before I went 
to Canso. 

I asked if I could see a mirror galva- 
nometer. The manager brightened. “In 
operation !"’ he said. We saw it. I said, 
“Since it's still in operation, what about 
the syphon recorder?” 

We had quite an afternoon. He brought 
out a book slightly smaller than an un- 
abridged dictionary. It was the standard 
reference book for submarine cable engi- 
neers. He said he could get along without 
it for a few days, and he was sure I would 
find material there that I had not come 
across. 

I did. I found something else that 
fascinated me—how long that book had 
been in use. For the author was Sir Charles 
Bright, who, as a lad of 19, had worked 
as the engineer in charge on the first 
Atlantic cable in 1857. 

On Stage, Mr. Jefferson! came out the 
spring of 1958; Young Man in a Hurry, 
The Story of Cyrus W. Field, came out 
that fall. 

By then, I had accumulated 32 hours of 
tape-recorded notes on another man. But 
that is another story. 

Once in a while someone suggests that 
I “go to a lot of trouble” to write for 
“mere juveniles.’” Nothing is too much 
trouble, when you are writing for to- 
morrow’s leaders. 


2. On Writing Americana for 
American Children 


CARL CARMER 


The most fortunate fact about my com- 
posing books for young people was that I 
wrote my first so-called juvenile for adults. 
Before its publication I had been broad- 
casting over CBS a program of folk-tales 
which I had collected while I had been 
working on my Stars Fell on Alabama and 

















Listen for a Lonesome Drum. My pub- 
lishers suggested that these stories which 
I had been telling over the air on Monday 
nights at 10:30—to what I hoped was an 
adult audience—might make an interest- 
ing book. I agreed—and was mightily 
surprised, when The Hurricane’s Children 
was published, to discover that it had been 
brought out by the firm's “‘juvenile depart- 
ment’ for an age group identified on the 
jacket as “8 to 12.” 

This led me to the realization that, if 
the prose I wrote for adults could be so 
described I had better not try “writing 
down” to children for fear I would write 
mysc.f right out of the bottom of the 
thermometer. I have made it my policy 
never to do so. 

Since this first book for young people 
(admirably illustrated with pen-and-ink 
drawings by Elizabeth Black Carmer who 
I am often designated as “husband of’’) 
sold well and brought me cordial letters 
from young scholars who could recognize 
a fellow of their mental age-group when 
he put words on paper, I have managed 
to intersperse books for children with my 
books for adults ever since. In all of them 
I have tried to capture the American folk- 
quality for the reasons I am about to 
present. 

The poet Stephen Vincent Benét, my 
former co-editor of the Rivers of America 
Series, once said, “It’s always seemed to 
me that legends and yarns and folk-tales 
are as much a part of the real history of 
a country as proclamations and provisos 
and constitutional amendments.” I agree 
with this and would add that since the 
latter trio of historic documents are hardly 
for children, legends, yarns, and folk-tales 
certainly are. There is no better way of 
bringing our children up in the American 
tradition, of surrounding them with the 
atmosphere of our cherished land as our 
fathers and our forefathers knew it, than 
by supplying them with the creative prod- 
ucts of the American folk-imagination. 
Our folklore is the poetry of the composite 
American mind. It is a crop grown from 
American roots—and in these days of 
ordeal those roots have become very dear. 
The skilled English story-teller W. Somer- 
set Maugham, told a significant truth 
when he wrote, ‘The faculty for myth is 
innate in the human race. It is the protest 
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of romance against the commonplace of 
life."” If it is innate then, let us develop 
it at the very beginning of a child’s in- 
struction for in that direction lies an 
enthusiasm both for words and for con- 
tent. The clear stream of our native folk- 
lore combines equal parts of history, 
poetic imagery and love for beautiful 
sound. It is the enemy of the ordinary and 
the uninspired. It is the great destroyer of 
boredom—and boredom among child- 
readers is the dragon that would kill the 
culture that may one day be ours, at its 
source. 

If we are to have a culture that will 
make us blessed among nations, I would 
suggest then that those of us who are 
teachers demand in the books American 
children are destined to read more than 
the concept that words are stainless steel 
tools of communication meant primarily 
to enable us to ask for food, drink, cloth- 
ing and money. Words are a delight in 
themselves, therefore an end in them- 
selves. Words come as Wordsworth once 
said children come, “trailing clouds of 
glory,” and each time a word becomes “‘le 
mot juste” it is born again, fraught with 
more meaning. I have read books for 
children — particularly textbooks — in 
which words have been strangled to the 
point where even the dictionary’s flat 
statements of their meanings seem poetic 
by comparison. There is an aura about 
some words—even words in frequent use 
—which can be ruthlessly dispelled by 
dull and unimaginative writers. There are 
rhythms in sequences of words of which 
those same writers are not even aware. 

I have spoken of the value that lies in 
the fanciful folk-myth. There are greater 
treasures than this. 

One of these lies in history. If folk-lore 
is based on creative imagination, history 
frequently lies far out in the realm of the 
unimaginable. Anyone of you who has 
been reading current history for a decade 
knows that history has become so fantastic 
that we live with the incredible about us. 


We live in a world beyond the imaginings 
of even the most creative. Hence the 
writing of history for children is a chal- 
lenge that must be met by interpreters 
who possess genius and not by guessing 
dullards. The story of our country must 
be brought alive, dramatized, made vivid 
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for even very young Americans that they 
may begin to acquire from a knowledge of 
the nation’s past experiences the common 
sense and judgment that will lead us into 
a happy future. 

Hence the second and most precious of 
our treasures lies in the minds of Amer- 
ica’s most gifted writers. If I were you I 
would serve notice on them that if they 
would preserve, protect, encourage, de- 
velop the democratic culture that has given 
them freedom of expression, let them 
often use their gifts in writing books for 
children in order that young readers may 
be brought up surrounded by the best 
writing of which our country’s poets and 
story-tellers are capable. 

Our culture begins in the minds of the 
very young. If we wait to try to super- 
impose it on the minds of high school 
students, we have waited too long. I have 
seen boys and girls graduate from our 
colleges in cap and gown—students by 
the dozen who were incapable of writing 
correctly a paragraph of five sentences, 
students who have fulfilled their “re- 
quired reading” assignments under the 
impression that ability to summarize the 
plot of a novel is the acme of appraisal 
and criticism. I have heard teachers say 
that “poetry” (as if all poetry were run 


off on the same assembly belt) is “too 
hard” for children in the elementary 
school grades. Is it not possible that the 
reason Johnny can’t mat is that teacher 
can’t read? 

Teaching is a communication of enthu- 
siasm. That is why all the teaching 
machines in the world cannot supplant 
one wildly enthusiastic teacher. 

If the “American Way” must be pre- 
served, let us be sure that we are saving 
more than a plastic carton containing a 
univac, or a capsule inhabited by a self- 
serving monkey. 

I have been trying to think, presump- 
tuously I fear—and apologetically—of the 
kinds of books-for-children I would advise 
writers-for-children not to write. 

The first book to be avoided at all costs 
is that written from any kind of elevation. 

The second (and in this I heartily agree 
with that maestro, Dr. Seuss) is the cute 
book. The only thing worse for children 
than a book by a writer who thinks he is 
cute, is a book by a writer who parents 
think is cute. 

The third volume of my abhorrence is 
the pedantic book that sounds as if the 
writer had written it with a word-list in 
one hand, a word-counter in the other, 
and the typewriter in his teeth. 
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1. In-Service Teacher Education 
in Reading 


WM. KOTTMEYER 


ISCUSSION of in-service teacher edu- 
cation in reading implies that the 
training and competence of classroom 
teachers in this most important aspect of 
instruction is not what it should be. The 
recent Harvard-Carnegie Reading Study: 
The Torch Lighters provides some gloomy 
information to support this presumption, 
which may pertinently be reviewed in 
order to identify with some validity those 
areas of in-service training which can most 
rofitably be stressed. The study, on the 
basis of personal interviews, describes the 
efforts of seventy-four teacher training 
institutions to prepare teachers in the field 
of reading, analyzes questionnaires con- 
cerning preparation, to which 638 college 
instructors responded, and submits twenty- 
two recommendations intended to improve 
teacher preparation in the field of reading 
instruction. 


1. Current Status of Teacher Preparation 
in Reading 


It appears that some ninety-three per 
cent af antoom with a baccalaureate pro- 
gram of studies with a major in elemen- 
tary education begin to teach with a back- 
ground of one course in methods of 
reading instruction. About half of these 
new teachers take a three-semester-hour 
course devoted entirely to reading; half 
take such instruction in the form of an 
“integrated” methods course in the lan- 
guage arts, in which 41/, to 111, clock 
hours are given to reading. This experi- 
ence is supplemented by classroom obser- 
vation, which, in the majority of cases 
consists of less than fifteen days, and by 
practice teaching, which most commonly 
consists of forty to forty-five days, but 
which ranges from fewer than forty up 
to a hundred days. 


There appears to be general dis- 
satisfaction with the content of the read- 
ing courses taught at the colleges, largely 
because of lack of time. The college in- 
structors feel that they do not have enough 
time to teach what they think should be 
taught and apparently agree widely as to 
what they do present and as to the areas 
which they say they must therefore neglect. 
The college teachers most commonly stress 
materials and techniques of beginning 
reading instruction, reading readiness pro- 
grams, the word attack program in the 
primary grades, the psychology of the 
reading process, adjustment to individual 
differences, appraisal of reading programs, 
and use of manuals accompanying basal 
reading series. They feel that enough 
attention is not being given to the diagno- 
sis and treatment of reading disability, to 
the intermediate grade study skills, to the 
critical reading skills, and to differentiated 
materials and techniques to meet indi- 
vidual pupil needs. A common complaint 
is that they cannot effectively teach the 
principles of phonics and structural 
analysis because the teacher candidates 
themselves have either forgotten the skills 
or have never learned them. 

The supporting experience of practice 
teaching is also subject to criticism. Some 
eighty per cent of the students do their 
practice teaching their final semester and 
are rarely if ever failed for inadequate 
performance. It is observed that the eighth 
semester precludes experience with the 
readiness program and initial reading in- 
struction. The theory of the college courses 
in reading, it is said, does not conform to 
the practice of the cooperating or super- 
vising teachers; little attention is paid to 
individual differences; there is excessive 
dependence on the use of basal readers; 
word perception methods are often ex- 
clusively phonetic; the practice teaching 
in reading is largely confined to the pri- 
mary grades. There is, it is asserted, 
practically no communication between col- 
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lege and elementary school personnel, and 
it is frequently observed that cooperating 
classroom teachers have no knowledge of 
or interest in the considerable body of 
research in reading. 

College teachers complain that they 
have little or no opportunity to watch 
their students teach, and therefore have 
no way of evaluating their own work. 
There is here also some opinion that the 
classroom teaching is poor, that there is 
lack of leadership at the administrative 
and supervisory levels, that there is poor 
organization and use of materials in the 
schools, that both below and above aver- 
age pupils are neglected in reading in- 
struction. Conversely, the classroom teach- 
ers take the position that many of the 
college teachers have not re or ob- 
served in an elementary school classroom 
for years, that students come to them 
with “new” methods which do not prove 
practical. 

In view of the conditions reflected in 
this study, certain areas of in-service 
training appear to be more highly critical 
than others. Before directing attention to 
specific suggestions for in-service train- 
ing, a brief discussion of background con- 
ditions conducive to effective in-service 
efforts would seem to be in order. 


ll. Backgrounds for In-Service Programs 


The relationship of reading skills to 
academic success is so generally recognized 
by teachers that anyone who has something 
reasonably intelligent to say about the 
teaching of reading is likely to get a good 
hearing; however, any concerted system- 
wide in-service activity obviously should 
have its beginnings in a comprehensive 
analysis of the current status of reading 
achievement in the schools. Consider, for 
example, the very beginnings of reading 
programs. Communities vary widely in the 
readiness of pupils to begin formal read- 
ing programs because of cultural back- 
ground, mental maturity, oral language 
skill, presence or absence of a kindergarten 
program, and school entrance age. In- 
service programs designed to upgrade 
practice in the readiness area are useful 
only to the extent that they apply to local 
situations. 

Analyses of the state of affairs in pri- 
mary grade reading achievement are fre- 


quently based upon a compendium of 
mean or median scores on standardized 
tests which actually yield no more specific 
information than a rough index of the 
facility of pupils in retaining basal reader 
sight vocabulary in comparison with pupils 
from widely variegated parts of the 
country. Comparisons of local scores with 
national norms, neither of which give a 
measure of skill in the all-important word 
perception techniques nor take into ac- 
count the local level of capacity provide 
no direction for in-service programs to 
— teaching. 

€ scores on general comprehension 
tests in silent reading at the intermediate 
and upper grade levels are obviously more 
objective and reliable than teacher opinion, 
but, here again, median scores which may 
be compared with national norms do not 
yield information which is precise enough 
with respect to the various comprehension 
skills, the study skills, or the critical read- 
ing skills to guide the pattern of profitable 
in-service content. The point here is that 
in-service programs to improve the teach- 
ing of reading skills in either slum or 
suburban schools must be tailored pre- 
cisely to fit local needs to be practical and 
profitable for teachers, and such precision 
requires information which cau best be 
secured by a discriminating program of 
readiness, intelligence, and silent and oral 
reading tests. Such a testing program, 
judiciously interpreted, constitutes an 
essential background of information for 
the design of an in-service program in 
reading. 

A second background area for in-service 
training is constituted by the materials of 
the instructional program. Modern reading 
materials, whatever their defects may be, 
are based upon a clearly defined philos- 
ophy of reading instruction. The reading 
material is produced by the authors to 
give the occasion to develop cumulatively 
a planned sequence of reading skills. It 
is important to bear in mind that these 
skills, not exposure to the material, are the 
objectives of our teaching. Thus, the use 
of a basal series of readers, with the con- 
comitant philosophy incorporated into the 
guidebooks, commits the individual teach- 
er either to adherence to the particular 
philosophy and ry of the series or to 
some misuse of the materials. Further- 
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more, the fact that the cumulative develop- 
ment of reading skills is spread over a 
period of years and is thereby parceled 
out to any number of teachers commits a 
school faculty either to the common 
philosophy of the series or to the danger 
of individualistic ministrations of teachers 
with diverse philosophies and practices. 
When we _ a systematic and practical 
program of in-service training for teachers 
with widely varying degrees of knowledge, 
skill, and experience, it is quite evident 
that a common body of teaching materials 
and a common philosophy of reading in- 
struction in the form of a basal series of 
readers has its virtues. In small school 
systems with highly competent and experi- 
enced teachers, well coordinated practice, 
a stable school population, uniformity of 
reading materials is relatively unimpor- 
tant. In large school systems, with a high 
rate of teacher and pupil mobility, a 
reasonable uniformity seems almost a 
necessary condition for an effective and 
practicable in-service program in reading. 
Certain patterns of school organization, 
of which the ungraded primary is a good 
illustration, can help make any clarifica- 
tion of philosophy and improvement in 
practice in reading instruction more real- 
istic and precise. Indeed, the very business 
of formulating such an organization, re- 
uiring as it does, a lucid and specific 
definition of the clusters of reading skills 
through various levels is, when partici- 
pated in by the classroom teachers 
involved, an in-service activity of con- 
siderable merit. Good reading programs 
are, of course, conducted within the frame- 
work of graded organization, but the un- 
graded levels, defined in terms of reading 
skills and not in terms of the reading 
materials, tend to focus attention more 
vividly and directly upon these skills and 
encourage a vocabulary of communication 
among teachers which fosters a common 
and cooperative purpose in reading 
instruction. 


Ill. Suggested In-Service Activities 


The Harvard study includes twenty-two 
recommendations which, if universally 
followed, would undoubtedly reduce 
somewhat the need for extensive in-service 
programs in reading. The facts revealed 
in the study, however, point up certain 
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tender areas to which in-service activities 
can reasonably be directed. The study 
recommends, for example, that a course 
in basic reading instruction be required 
of all prospective secondary school teach- 
ers; that colleges offer a course, or in- 
service training, in reading instruction 
specifically designed for principals, super- 
visors, and Ses that all 
prospective teachers become acquainted 
with techniques, interpretations, and 
evaluation of current and past research; 
that all prospective teachers be introduced 
to professional reading journals. Here- 
with, then are submitted some general 
suggestions for in-service activities which 
are influenced by the conditions indicated 
in the study and by the common experi- 
ences in this field in the large city systems. 


A. Supervisory Service 


There is little doubt, particularly in 
view of the reportedly meagre pre-teaching 
experience o — teachers, that a 

ractical and istic supervisory service 
y personnel who are thoroughly familiar 
with the theory and practice of the teach- 
ing of reading and who have a back- 
ground of successful classroom experience 
remains one of the soundest and most 
effective means of upgrading teaching 
techniques. There is some criticism re- 
ported in the Study of supervisory per- 
sonnel in the schools; my own observa- 
tions of reading supervisors in the city 
school systems is that they are, in general, 
extremely competent, knowledgeable, and 
realistic, and I have no doubt that many 
uncertain and bumbling young teachers 
acquire sound teaching techniques much 
more rapidly as a result of their efforts. 
Reasonable conditions must, of course, 
revail. Supervisors should have a solid 

ckground of successful classroom teach- 
ing experience, should be familiar with 
the research and literature in the reading 
field, should have enough time to work 
with young teachers, should be able to do 
demonstration teaching with ease and 
facility, should have a clearly established 
status which will enable them to deal 
effectively and personably with building 
principals. 

Ideally, of course, direct classroom 
supervision is the function of the building 
principal. Here, again, the Study reports 
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aggressive criticism of the lack of leader- 
ship at the administrative level, of the 
poor organization and use of reading 
materials in the schools. There is no doubt 
that some elementary school principals are 
not thoroughly familiar with the reading 
process, and the males often have no ele- 
mentary classroom teaching experience in 
reading, especially in the critical primary 
grades. Elementary school principals 
whose teaching experience is concentrated 
at the secondary school levels or whose 
interests have long been in extracurricular 
fields or who have a plethora of profes- 
sional education courses without the 
leavening benefactions of elementary class- 
room teaching experience are poorly 
equipped to exercise the important super- 
visory function and correlate the work of 
a number of teachers to produce a sequen- 
tial program of reading instruction. It 
appears to be obvious, under such condi- 
tions, that attention can profitably be 
given to: 


B. In-Service Education of Principals 


The cooperative development of un- 
graded primary levels in a school system 
can be a felicitous opportunity for pro- 
viding principals with a common philoso- 
phy of reading readiness, the stages of 
growth in skills, the materials of primary 
reading instruction. Defining the sequen- 
tial clusters of skills from the stages of 
readiness through independence in word 
perception skills and associating them 
with the instructional material can give 
any interested student of the reading pro- 
cess an understanding of the purpose and 
procedures in a primary reading program. 
The teachers’ guidebooks of carefully 
constructed reading series can be extremely 
helpful to principals who are not familiar 
with primary level reading. 

One of the most important improve- 
ments which have been made in some 
basal reading programs is the series of 
reading tests which have been designed 
by the book publishers to measure the 
skills presented in the various reading 
texts from the readiness books and pre- 
primers through the 32 books. These tests, 
when carefully constructed, yield measures 
of the skills the books are purported to 
produce and indicate the readiness of the 
pupils to move to the next instructional 


level. When a principal controls the use 
of these tests in an ungraded primary 
school, when he gets the reports of the 
results, he can keep himself continually 
aware of the progress, not only of the 
various classes, but of the customary three 
reading groups within each classroom. 
Such a testing program is in progress 
throughout the school year. If the princi- 
pal controls the primary school basal read- 
ing textbooks by issuing them to each 
teacher from a central book pool, as the 
test results indicate she needs them, he can 
maintain further supervision of what is 
happening in his school’s primary reading 
program. 

The principal who does not have much 
background and experience in the primary 
reading field can certainly familiarize him- 
self with the basal reading series guide- 
books and textbooks and can further in- 
form himself by means of a half-dozen 
of the popular professional books dealing 
with developmental and remedial reading 
problems. 


C. In-Service Programs for Teachers 


Supervisors frequently hold short series 
of discussion and demonstration sessions 
with small groups of teachers working at 
various grade levels. Such attention is 
competently directed to sharply defined 
problems which are vexing teachers and 
not to vague generalities, such activities 
can be highly profitable, particularly when 
followed by classroom visits and indi- 
vidual conferences with teachers. Concrete 
and practicable suggestions for developing 
oral language growth in a readiness pro- 
gram; proper use of basal reading materi- 
als; teaching of word perception skills; use 
of phonics in word perception; teaching 
of study skills; grouping in the middle 
grades; methods of securing vocabulary 
growth; teaching of the dictionary skills; 
use of oral reading tests as diagnostic 
measures; dealing with the reading prob- 
lems in content areas—these and many 
related topics are of interest to classroom 
teachers, and, when dealt with simply. 
directly, and concretely, become useful 
in-service activities. 


D. College Courses for Classroom 
Teachers 


Many classroom teachers who have as 














little preparation for the teaching of read- 
ing as the Harvard study indicates they 
have, can presumably profit from college 
courses directed to those problems with 
which teachers find their greatest diffi- 
culties. Most middle grade teachers are 
plagued with a small group of pupils who 
are usually identified as “remedial” cases, 
and as the principles of diagnostic and 
remedial naliien are rarely given sufficient 
attention in undergraduate courses, organ- 
ized attention in this area can be highly 
useful. The most practical and helpful 
form of such a course is commonly called 
a “workshop.” In such a workshop, 
directed by a person who has practical and 
successful experience in remedial reading, 
diagnostic and remedial teaching — 
dures are introduced and immediately 
applied to pupils by the teachers. This 
synchronization of theory and practice 
appears to be necessary to make this kind 
of work effective. In accordance with the 
findings of the study, it is evident that a 
college credit course dealing directly and 
comprehensively with the elements of 
phonics and structural analysis skills is of 
practical value to classroom teachers at all 
levels of public school instruction. There 
are no doubt other areas in reading in 
which useful college courses can be de- 
veloped; these are probably the most 
critical at this time. 


E. Reading Clinics as In-Service Training 
Centers 


In the St. Louis Public School system, 
the 140 elementary schools are divided 
into five geographical districts, with de- 
centralized administrative and supervisory 
control. Each of the districts is served by 
a reading clinic, which provides for the 
schools of the district diagnostic and 
remedial service. Each clinic is manned 
by a supervising clinic teacher, who is 
more or less permanently assigned, and 
three clinic teachers. Clinic teachers are 
recruited from the system’s permanent 
teaching personnel to serve for one year 
in the clinics. An intensive a 
gram in diagnostic and remedial reading 
techniques is given to the fifteen new 
teachers at the beginning of the school 
year. As the clinic pupils are enrolled, the 
new teachers, under the close supervision 
of the teachers in charge, gradually assume 
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the responsibilities of diagnosis and 
remedial reading. This kind of in-service 
training, over a period of years, has 
stocked the system with a considerable 
number of teachers who are competent 
in this field. Some of these teachers have 
become elementary school principals, 
teachers of our Rooms of Twenty, reme- 
dial reading teachers in the large elemen- 
tary schools, and some have returned to 
the regular classrooms, presumably better 
teachers as a result of their experience. 
The cumulative effects of this in-service 
training device, limited in scope as it 
necessarily is, have been highly gratifying. 

There are, of course, many other ways 
of promoting in-service programs in the 
field of reading instruction and other 
variations of the few prcsaic suggestions 
herewith submitted. It is apparent that 
some means of systematically disseminat- 
ing the available information among 
principals and classroom teachers on the 
current research in the field of reading 
would be desirable. The literature in the 
field of reading instruction is enormous 
and apparently of interest and known to 
a relatively small percentage of classroom 
teachers. Perhaps a more aggrsessive effort 
in the use of professional libraries for 
school faculties would be productive. Un- 
doubtedly the colleges and universities 
could expand their post-graduate offerings 
in the form of more specific courses, 
particularly for the middle grade, the 
junior high school and the senior high 
school teachers. 


2. Reading Improvement in 
New York City Public Schools 


JosePH O. LORETAN 


A reading improvement program in 
New York City is in a period of transition. 
Four years ago the eye speaker changed 
the emphasis in the junior high schools 
from one based on remedial work with 
small groups of children to a massive 
approach aimed at teaching all good junior 
high school teachers and key supervisors 
that teaching reading was everybody's 
business. The newly assigned Associate 
Superintendent in charge of elementary 
education in New York City is seeking 
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500 “quota reading teachers” whose work 
will be devoted not to remedial work but 
to teach thousands of Kg. to 6th grade 
teachers how to teach reading. Two main 
points are stressed: 

(1) upgrading the reading program in 
kindergarten through grade three 
and 

(2) making certain that every elemen- 
tary I teacher and supervisor 
has or obtains ial training in 
the teaching of reading. This latter 
objective is in keeping with a 
recent Harvard University report 
that pointed to a general inade- 
quacy in the preparation of teach- 
ers throughout the nation in the 
techniques of teaching reading.* 

My contribution at this session will be 
to describe a few of the high points of 
the junior high school in-service program 
in reading as well as to rt on the new 
program being developed by the Elemen- 
tary Division. The Junior High School 
Division policy. as it has been inaine 
over the last four years, means that Eng- 
lish language arts teachers can no longer 
be required to take the total responsibility 
for reading failure. It means that content 
specialists in mathematics, science, social 
studies, practical arts and school librarians 
have jobs to do in teaching the special 
reading skills of their curriculum areas. 
It means that all children, apparently re- 
tarded or not, are to be challenged. It 
also means that the assumption that 
formal teaching of reading, even if it is 
well done, stops in the sixth grade is not 
accepted. The speaker questions the wis- 
dom of the conclusion made by many 
people that the excellent reading ability 
of bright children automatically includes 
a deep understanding of abstract ideas. 

To achieve the implementation of Divi- 
sion policy, several parallel in-service edu- 
cation programs have been going on. A 
most effective one is the Teachers Demon- 
stration Program undertaken by junior 
high school reading teams. 

Junior High School Reading Teams— 
A special project aimed at upgrading in- 
struction in the basic reading skills 
through extensive use of reading teams 





*Mary C. Austin, et al, The Torch Lighter 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press), 1961. 











has been in operation in the junior high 
schools since Feb 1, 1958. Its express 
purpose is to provide in-service training 
for teachers of all content areas in special 
service schools (difficult schools). Under 
the general direction of the Junior High 
School Division Reading Coordinator, 
seven reading methods demonstration 
teams, each one consisting of three highly 
skilled specialists, works with beginning 
teachers to upgrade instruction. 

Each reading consultant assists seven 
teachers, in various subject areas, and one 
demonstration lesson per week is taught 
for each of these teachers in one of his 
regularly scheduled classes. The emphasis 
is upon the teaching of reading skills as 
part of normal classroom activity. One 
reading skill per week is introduced in 
each content area for a period of seven 
weeks. 

To supplement the demonstration 
lessons, two of conferences are held 
weekly. The individual conference be- 
tween the team member and the parti- 
cipating teacher is devoted to such matters 
as discussion of the demonstration, sug- 
gestions for follow-up lessons, utilization 
of courses of study and manuals, scope 
and sequence of the reading skills, and 
cooperative planning of. the demonstration 
lesson for the following weeks. The group 
conference, which is usually a meeting of 
all participating teachers and their reading 
consultants, provides opportunity for de- 
veloping such teacher understandings as 
the scope of the reading program, inte- 
grating reading instruction, and planning 
for systematic teaching of reading. In 
short, it vitalizes the expression, “Every 
teacher is a teacher of reading.” 

The reading specialists assist in many 
other ways. They suggest materials and 
texts, recommend professional reading, 
conduct parent workshops, stimulate inter- 
est in building classroom libraries, en- 
courage wider use of existing library 
facilities, and enlist departmental coopera- 
tion in planning and in preparing mate- 
rials for reading instruction. 

Generally the team remains in school 
for eight weeks. After it has left, a 
borough coordinator visits the school one 
day a week for seven weeks, in a formal 
follow-up procedure. During this time 
key teachers on the staff plan demonstra- 
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tion lessons in reading, with the help of 
the borough coordinator. These lessons are 
observed by other teachers, including 
remedial reading teachers, are subsequent- 
ly discussed in group meetings. In each 
school, supervisors and experienced teach- 
ers are trained to provide continuity to the 
program. Help continues to be available 
on a stand-by basis, and sample lesson 
plans are left with the school. 

The value of this particular project is 
the psychological — that it has on the 
schools in question. The whole school be- 
comes motivated. 

While 21 teachers are part of the direct 
demonstration-participating pattern, 20 
and 30 others are also involved as observ- 
ers on a voluntary basis. Key assistants to 
principals are involved. Often, too, the 
district superintendent takes advantage of 
the project period to invite elementary 
school teachers and, in some cases, teach- 
ers of the academic high schools. 

The effectiveness of this demonstration 
teacher-training project is now being 
scrutinized with the help of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. What we 
want to know is whether changes are 
taking place in the teaching methods of 
the teachers who are supposed to be 
learning. 

One of the peripheral activities of the 
Reading Project has been an experiment 
at Junior High School 65, Manhattan, a 
special service school, in large group in- 
struction in reading. Twice a week a 
specially trained reading consultant teaches 
a reading lesson to three 7th-year classes 
consisting of 100 pupils, using an over- 
head projector. She holds a pre-demon- 
stration and post-demonstration confer- 
ence with the participating teachers. This 
technique has already proved its worth as 
a device for teacher training. At the end 
of this school year tests will be conducted 
to measure pupil progress. 

If the plan continues to be successful, it 
will have other advantages. As the class- 
room teachers increase in skill in the 
teaching of reading they will attend the 
lessons on a rotating basis. Eventually 
only one teacher need be present. New- 
comers may be freed for such worthwhile 
activities as conferences, preparation of 
instructional materials, and remedial work 
with small groups. 
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Junior High School TV Experiment— 
Another junior high school reading pro- 
ject, initiated in September 1959, involved 
the use of television. One thousand 
seventh grade —_ watched three expert 
teachers of reading. Another thousand 
pupils of comparable ability were in the 
control group. All pupils were tested in 
reading in September, and again in 
February 1960, in order to compare re- 
sults. In addition to the experimental 
classes, all junior high schools were en- 
couraged to participate in the TV lessons. 
To this end, every school received copies 
of the TV teachers Reading Guides. The 
latest survey indicates that 85% of the 
special service schools (difficult junior 
high schools), used the programs. One of 
the interesting and important by-products 
of this experiment, we hope, was the im- 
provement of instruction in reading. 

The Elementary Division plans to con- 
centrate its attack on the reading problem 
by emphasizing: 


1. Teacher training and special services to 


promote the professional growth of teach- 
ers. 


Curriculum development and services to 
provide teacher assistance and guidance. 
3. Provision of resources and services to pro- 
mote professional growth of supervisors. 


4. Establishment of special programs and 
services of the Elementary Division and 
other divisions and bureaus. 


IN THE AREA OF TEACHER 
TRAINING, 18 in-service courses are 
being given during this Spring term in 
teaching reading; 40 courses are planned 
for 1961-62. In addition, a closed-circuit 
television course and a state-sponsored 
open-circuit television course will be given 
next Fall. Through these three types of 
courses, thousands of New York City 
teachers and supervisors will receive train- 
ing in approved methods in teaching 
reading. 

Another aspect of the teacher-training 
program is a series of 25 teaching films in 
reading being developed by a group of 
retired teachers and supervisors. These 
short, 10-minute films are based on a 
recently completed inventory of special 
problems of beginning teachers. 

A key factor in teacher development is 
the use of special reading personnel as- 
signed to the Elementary Division. These 
include 25 reading consultants, 181 cor- 
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rective-reading teachers, 500 ‘Quota 
Reading Teachers” (requested for 1961- 
62), and the staff of the City’s 9 reading 
clinics. 

IN THE AREA OF CURRICULUM, 
emphasis is being placed on cooperation 
with the Division of Curriculum Develop- 
ment in the production of practical “how- 
to” materials for reading instruction from 
kindergarten through grade twelve. The 
teaching of reading is being stressed, inso- 
far as possible, in all new curriculum 
publications. 

New pilot projects planned for 1961-62 
will be studied for their impact on the 
total reading program. Included among 
such projects are the extension of the 
school day from 4 hours to 5 in grade 
one and from 2 hours to 3 in the after- 
noon kindergartens. 

Additional studies to be evaluated for 
their impact on reading in the total lan- 
guage arts curriculum is team teaching in 
ten selected schools; a survey of 600 pupils 
held over in grades 1-6 last June; and the 
use of the Barger mirror technique, read- 
ing accelerators, reading filmstrips, and 
other special types of reading materials. 

IN THE AREA OF SUPERVISORY 
GROWTH, emphasis has been —_ on 
supervisor's participation in reading com- 
mittees and in-service courses on the 
supervision of reading instruction. In- 
cluded as subjects for re-evaluation by 
committees of supervisors are the readi- 
ness program in our elementary schools 
and the testing program in reading. Dis- 
cussions of reading problems at borough- 
wide institutes for all supervisors during 
1960-61 have provided an opportunity for 
supervisors to share their problems and 
solutions. 

Another step to assure adequate prepara- 
tion of supervisors is a proposed change 
in eligibility requirements for the position 
of assistant principal in the elementary 
schools, calling for candidates to have 
six or more semester credits in the teach- 
ing of reading and guidance. 

Cooperative Planning Essential—I be- 
lieve the time has to come soon when a 
person, a reading specialist in the category 
of curriculum, assistant or assistant to 
principal, or supervisor is assigned to most 
schools. His primary job would be teach- 


ing developmental reading as part of the 
family of skills and abilities related to 
communication so that our children and 
youth speak more clearly, write better, 
listen with intelligence, and read crit- 
ically. In the secondary schools we really 
give our English teachers too much to do 
when we ask them to correct myriads of 
compositions, develop all of the oral 
speech skills, as well as all of the usual 
skills of spelling, grammar, punctuation, 
literature, dramatics, as well as teach 
reading. 

As an aspect of elementary in-service 
training, one wonders whether it isn’t 
necessary to differentiate a little more 
clearly between the methodology used to 
view the older children and brighter ones 
at the time of admission. The unifom 
chronologically controlled admission age 
represents a severe handicap for the gifted 
youngster who could be shee habits 
of attention and study instead of habits 
of dawdling. 

In closing, I present a quotation from 
an article by William S. Gray in “Develop- 
ment In and Through Reading’’ published 
by the National Society of the Study of 
Education: ‘As prospective teachers 
secure preparation in the specific subjects 
of fields in which they expect to teach, 
they should receive expert guidance from 
instructors concerning the distinctive 
reading problems and competence inherent 
in independent reading and study in each 
field. This need arises from the fact that 
each subject has its own body of concepts 
and vocabulary, its own patterns of organ- 
ization, organizing and expressing ideas, 
its distinctive purposes for reading and 
certain relevant molds of interrupting the 
ideas read. The greater the competence in 
reading acquired by prospective teachers 
in the fields in which they expect to teach, 
the better are they prepared to give effec 
tive guidance in reading to their students.” 


3. Perceptual Difficulties in 
Reading Disab'lity 


ALBERT J. HARRIS 


The act of reading involves a complex 
chain of events in which the reader be- 
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comes aware of and reacts to the symbols 
which the writer has used to represent his 
thoughts. In this sequence it is difficult 
to distinguish sensation from perception 
or perception from meaningful response. 
Yet such distinctions are necessary if 
progress toward understanding is to be 
achieved. 


Perception in Reading 


Perception is the awareness of objects 
or relations or qualities, primarily con- 
trolled by the excitation of sense organs, 
but also influenced by the individual's past 
experience and by his immediate set. The 
= of perception in the reading process 
ecomes clear if we consider the sequence 
of events that make up the act of reading. 
This sequence involves motor adjustments, 
sensory excitation, perception, grasp of 
meaning, reaction, and readjustment; the 
cycle is repeated over and over as one 
reads. 

Children learn to recognize a word by 
saying it or hearing someone else say it as 
they look at it. They tend both to say the 
word and to hear it inwardly as they 
observe it. They learn to do the “saying” 
quietly, then silently and with less and less 
of the actual movements of lip, tongue, 
throat and laryngeal muscles. After the 
child becomes able to hear the word in 
inner speech without lip and tongue move- 
ments tiny changes in the muscles of the 
larynx continue; we call this sub-vocal 
reading or inner speech. Practically all 
children and most adults read sub-vocally; 
that is, they have an auditory image of 
the sound of the word and make some 
very slight representation of the motions 
of saying the word, as they read silently. 
According to the recent research of 
Edfield (8), only the most expert readers 
reach the point at which no motor accom- 
paniment in the larynx can be detected. 

When the word is not immediately 
recognized the on-going cycle is inter- 
rupted. Typically a regressive eye-move- 
ment is made. This may be far enough so 
that the reader re-reads the two or three 
preceding words and in this way strength- 
ens or corrects the set which the context 
gives him. Or he may regress just enough 
to look at the word again. He is likely to 
look at several parts of the word as he 
attempts to figure it out, or he may give 
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up and go on. He may attack the word part 
by part, sounding the parts he recognizes, 
in left-to-right sequence or in some other 
sequence. He may try alternate sounds for 
vowels or alternate syllables for accent, 
and may or may not think about phonic 
rules. He tries to combine or blend the 
sounds together into a meaningful word 
that fits the context. 

Reading is a continuing cycle of excita- 
tion and reaction in which each moment 
of perception produces a feedback effect 
which sets the person for the following 
perception. In this rapidly repeating cycle 
the sequential perceptions are apprehended 
as forming linguistic sequences that con- 
vey large units of meaning. 


Sensory Aspects of Perceptual 
Difficulties in Reading 


The research on the relationship be- 
tween visual defects and reading was 
excellently summarized by Helen Robin- 
son at the 1958 IRA Conference (25). 
She concluded that in general poor readers 
are more likely to be hyperopic (far- 
sighted) than good readers, and that 
myopia is of little significance in the 
causation of reading problems. The visual 
conditions that appear most significant for 
reading are eye coordination difficulties 
involving depth — visual fusion, 
and lateral and vertical eye muscle balance. 
These problems in eye coordination raise, 
in turn, suspicions of something inade- 
quate in the neurological controls of the 
eye rather than in the eye itself. 


A major recent contribution is the 
North Carolina Study (16). Large groups 
of children at first, fifth, and ninth grade 
levels were tested with the Keystone 
Visual Survey and with tests of reading, 
intelligence and personality, and the tests 
were repeated annually during four years. 
The results in general agree with Robin- 
son’s conclusions, with the combination 
of hyperopia and lateral imbalance a 
particular troubling one. 

Little has been done on the relation 
between hearing and reading since Bond's 
study many years ago (5). He found that 
children with impaired hearing were some- 
what handicapped in reading, and the 
handicap was greater when instruction 
stressed phonics than when it did not. 
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Perception in Relation to Types of 
Reading Disability 


At last year's Pre-Conference Institute 
Dr. Rabinovitch emphasized the distinc- 
tion between primary reading disability 
and secondary reading disability. The = 
mary cases are those where the problem 
arises out of the child's oy ey 
makeup. Some of them have definite 
brain lesions as a result of injury or 
disease, but the majority do not show 
clear neurological defects, and this group 
is the one he emphasized. He defined as 
secondary those cases in which the causa- 
tion seemed to be primarily a matter of 
the social and educational experiences of 
the child. In his opinion, the more severe 
the disability, the more likely it is to be 
of the primary type (24). 

Dr. Rabinovitch’s point of view is quite 
prevalent among neurologists and psy- 
chiatrists. Lauretta Bender uses the term 
development lag; Orton, stressing the 
presence of reversal errors, called the 
condition strephosymbolia; some like the 
term congenital dyslexia. My preference 
is to refer to these cases as involving 
delayed and irregular neurological matura- 
tion. When there is a general and even 
delay in neurological maturation we have 
intellectual retardation or defect; when 
the delay affects only certain functions, 
we have a special disability as in reading 
or in general language development. 

How are we to differentiate the pri- 
mary cases from the secondary? If the 
reading problem is secondary, resulting 
from emotional conflicts, social conditions, 
or inappropriate educational experiences, 
the child’s perception in reading may be 
poor but his perceptual functioning should 
not be faulty in tasks unrelated to read- 
ing. If, however, there is neurological 
damage or a delay in neurological develop- 
ment, this should show up not only in 
reading but in a more general impairment 
of perception. 


Gestalt Characteristics of Perception 


Our present understanding of percep- 
tion depends largely on the work of the 
Gestalt psychologists. The central idea is 
that in perceiving we naturally tend to 
perceive wholes. Development from in- 
fancy to maturity is characterized by pro- 
gress from crude, vague, undifferentiated 


wholes toward ability to perceive complex 
wholes in a way which is both integrated 
and differentiated. The expert perceiver 
can recognize and respond to the unique 
total quality which characterizes a face, a 
melody, or a printed word. At the same 
time he is also aware of the parts and their 
significance in the whole. He easily shifts 
from whole to part (the deductive or 
analytical procedure) or from part to 
whole (the inductive or synthetic proce- 
dure). There is flexibility and versatility 
in his perceptual approach. 


Perception of Visual Similarities and 
Differences 


Every reading readiness test has at least 
one part that involves the ability to note 
similarities and differences in pictures, 
geometric forms, alphabet letters or words; 
usually the task is to find an identical 
item among several that are slightly differ- 
ent. Research has shown that differences 
in ability to make such discriminations are 
definitely correlated to success in begin- 
ning reading. However, these perceptual 
skills are highly specific. Malmquist used 
five different tests of visual perception 
with first grade children. The tests which 
involved geometrical shapes or meaning- 
ful pictures had very low correlations 
with reading, while those which used 
groups of letters and groups of digits 
showed substantial correlations (20). 
Goins found appreciable correlations be- 
tween reading achievement of first grade 
children and their scores on various per- 
ception tests (9). She concluded that the 
good readers were those who were able 
to hold in mind a total gestalt or configura- 
tion at the same time that they attended to 
the parts of the whole. Difficulty arises 
when the child either perceives the whole 
in a general way without discerning the 
individual letters, or attends to the letters 
without perceiving the word as a whole. 
This tendency to perceive either undiffer- 
entiated gestalten or unintegrated parts is 
emphasized by Vernon (29). 

The Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test 
(2) is a useful way of testing the child’s 
ability to handle the whole-part relation- 
ship in visual perception. Difficulties in 
the whole-part relationship may be shown 
in a variety of ways such as inability to 
get parts to touch or overlap correctly. 














The principle of closure is ove as 

of ability to deal with the whole-»>t re- 
lationship. Closure means the tenacacy to 
perceive an incomplete gestalt as if it were 
complete. Thus we can look at a profile 
drawing in which parts of the outline are 
omitted and are not boticred by the 
omissions. A good reader can read success- 
fully if the bottom half of each word is 
covered up, or the top half, or the last 
half; he gets sufficient cues from what is 
there and can fill in the rest. Closure is 
also involved in the ability to guess suc- 
cessfully from context, or from a combina- 
tion | context and one or two word 
elements. In rapid reading the expert 
reader rarely sees every part of every 
word; he sees enough to provide cues and 
closure does the rest. 


Figure and Background 


In normal perception the perceiver is 
aware of a foreground figure which stands 
out from a more vaguely perceived back- 
ground. The figure tends to have clear 
boundaries and its details tend to be well 
perceived. The child whose perceptual 
development is neurologically impaired 
may be expected to have some difficulty in 
distinguishing figure from ground. The 
figure may stay fuzzy, or clarity may come 
and go. 

Research with brain-injured children 
has shown that their figure-ground diff- 
culty is intensified when the figure is dis- 
continuous and the contrast with the 
background is not great. This is the 
oe iple underlying the Werner Marble- 
30ard Test. The test consists of two square 
boards painted gray, each having ten rows 
o. small round depressions which are 
painted black. The examiner arranges one 
of a series of designs on one board by 
placing black marbles in depressions, and 
the child is asked to copy the design on 
the other board. Silver and Hagin have 
reported that 92 per cent of their reading 
disability children had some difficulty 
with this test (27). If the design is made 
with red marbles instead of black ones, 
intensifying contrast between figure and 
ground, much of the difficulty disappears. 

The printed word consists of discrete 
black units separated by white space, 
something like the Marble Board designs 
which are made of black units separated 
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by gray space. For children who have 
diffculty on this kind of task, would 
word perception be improved if the letters 
are joined together as in cursive writing? 

Cruikshank has stated (6, 7) that brain- 
injured children are helped when words 
are made up of letters which vary both in 
size and in color. Whether or not this 
would help other children who have 
word-recognition difficulties is open to 
investigation. 


The Significance of Diagonals 


In the development of drawing ability 
the primitive loop comes first, tcllowed 
by the circle. By the age of five the average 
child can make a passable copy of a square, 
but not until seven can he succeed in 
copying a four-sided diamond. The im- 
mature cannot make sharp corners, but 
tend to round them off or put “ears’’ on 
them. Inability to copy a diamond in 
children who are well Leven the seven 
year mental level in general is strongly 
suggestive of special immaturity in per- 
ceptual-motor development. 

Our printed alphabet contains very few 
diagonals and therefore this difficulty does 
not contribute directly to the reading prob- 
lem. Its significance lies, rather, in show- 
ing a developmental difficulty which helps 
to clarify the total diagnostic picture. 


Laterality and Directional Confusion 


We are finally arriving at an under- 
standing of the relationship of sidedness 
or lateral dominance to reading disability. 
As is well known, the literature on hand, 
eye, and foot dominance in relation to 
reading is full of conflicting results. 


Lateral dominance is the tendency to 
use one side of the body in preference to 
the other; it may be consistent or mixed. 
Kephart has suggested a distinction be- 
tween laterality and directionality which 
seems useful (17). Laterality is awareness 
of the two sides of the body and the differ- 
ence between them. Directionality is the 
ability to project this difference correctly 
into the outside world. What we have 
been observing as reversal tendencies for 
many years can be described as a failure 
to develop directionality. This probably is 
based on an inadequate development of 
laterality. Both are probably related to 
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lack of consistency in dominance, but this 
is by no means a perfect relationship. 


Kephart has stressed the importance of 
learning and training in the development 
of laterality and directionality. Neuro- 
logists, however, tend to regard difficulties 
in this area as indicators of either defect 
or immaturity in the brain centers upon 
which control of the dominant and non- 
dominant sides depends. It seems reason- 
able that a neurological difficulty could be 
the reason why certain children fail to 
master laterality and directionality. With 
or without a neurological basis, improve- 
ment is possible with special training. 

Orton believed (22) that specific read- 
ing disability was the result of the failure 
to develop a consistent dominance of one 
cerebral hemisphere over the other. Lan- 
guage centers would develop in both 
hemispheres, and whether a perception 
was mirrored or not would depend on 
which hemisphere happened to be dom- 
inant at the moment. Whether or not such 
hemisphere conflict actually exists has been 
a controversial issue. 

Confusion in laterality and directionality 
shows up clearly in many children with 
reading disability when appropriate tests 
are used. 

One type of test involves doing the 
same task with both hands at the same 
time. The Van Riper Critical Angle Board, 
the Jastak Ambigraph, and the Harris 
Simultaneous Writing Test involve this 
principle. The Simultaneous Writing test 
requires writing digits with both hands at 
the same time with vision cut off. On these 
tests the non-dominant hand tends either 
to follow the dominant hand imitatively 
or to move symmetrically with it, pro- 
ducing a mirror image. When some 
mirroring is done with the dominant hand 
also, this is taken as an indication of a 
directional confusion. About one-third of 
younger reading disability cases show con- 
fusion on this test, as compared to 13 
per cent of unselected seven-year-olds 
(11, 13). 


The ability to identify the right and 
left sides is also revealing. Using the 
simple test of showing the right hand, 
left eye, and right ear, I found 37 per cent 
of seven-year-old non-readers to be con- 
fused as compared to only 5 per cent in an 
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unselected seven-year-old group. Benton 
used a 32-item test of identifying right 
and left which includes some double tasks 
like putting the right hand on the left 
ear, and directional tasks such as pointing 
to right and left on a picture of a man. 
He sae a significant amount of error 
in 30 per cent of his reading disability 
cases as compared to 10 per cent among 
matched normal readers (3). Silver and 
Hagin have reported that 92 per cent of 
their reading disabilities showed some 
difficulty in left-right discrimination (27). 

Silver and Hagin also used the Schilder 
arm extension test. In this test the arms are 
extended forward, with eyes closed and 
fingers extended. One hand tends to rise 
slightly higher than the other, and this is 
taken to indicate the centrally dominant 
side. In their reading disability cases 18 
per cent showed no elevation of either 
hand and 74 per cent raised the hand on 
the opposite side from that used for 
writing, leaving only 8 per cent with 
normal results. They conclude that “in 
children with reading disability the norma! 
physiological organization corresponding 
to clear cut central dominance is not 
established” (27). 

If the Orton theory of conflict between 
cerebral hemispheres is correct, such con- 
flict should show up in electrical record- 
ings of brain waves. Lindsley (19) studied 
the per cent of alpha waves that were out 
of phase between the two hemispheres— 
in other words, not harmonized. The per- 
centage was 9 in the consistently right- 
sided and 22 in the ambidextrous. The 
small number of cases and wide age range 
make it desirable to repeat this study, 
which seems to support the Orton theory. 

In addition to those cases in which con- 
fused laterality is related to neurological 
delay or defect, directional confusion can 
result from conversion to use of the 
naturally non-dominant side. For a period 
of varying length one finds incomplete 
dominance accompanied by directional 
confusion; eventually the trained hand 
establishes dominance and confusion clears 
up. If the transition period takes place 
before the child starts to read there may 
be no difficulty; if it coincides with the 
beginning of reading, reversal problems 
are likely to occur. It is also probable that 
in occasional cases directional confusion 




















can result from poor visual fusion with 
rivalry between two conflicting visual 
images. 


The Kinesthetic Basis of Visual Space 


Babies do not have an innate knowledge 
of distance and direction. They see the 
moon and reach for it. Early gropings are 
likely to be quite wide of the mark. Suc- 
cess in reaching and grasping gradually 
improves, partly due to maturation and 
partly from hundreds of trials and errors. 
Distance becomes meaningful in terms of 
how far one has to reach, or how far one 
has to go, to reach an object. Our visual 
space, then, becomes meaningful as visual 
perceptions become associated with aware- 
ness of our own movements. Up and 
down, left and right, become significant 
in terms of the arm and body movements 
that bring the hand into contact with the 
object. 

For the child who leads consistently 
with one hand, distance and direction of 
reaching have greater consistency than for 
the child who uses either hand, and this 
would seem to provide basis for earlier 
and more consistent anchoring of visual 
percepts. When the child’s visual percep- 
tion is immature, and particularly when 
there is directional confusion, additional 
practice designed to strengthen the associa- 
tions between visual space and kinesthetic 
space may be needed. There seems to be a 
logical rationale for the empirical finding 
that kinesthetic activities of many kinds— 
tracing, feeling, writing, typing—are help- 
ful in many severe cases of reading dis- 
ability. On this basis it would seem worth- 
while to explore further the possibilities 
of the Leavell hand-eye coordination 
technique, in which children practice 
tracing drawings in a stereoscope (18). 


Gestalt Problems in Auditory Perception 


Perceptual difficulties in hearing words 
and their component sounds can interfere 
seriously with progress in reading. A 
simple test of perception of word sounds 
involves asking the child to listen to two 
spoken words and report whether they are 
exactly the same or different. Monroe 
(21) and Schonell (26) found deficient 
auditory discrimination in many of their 
reading disability cases and attributed this 
to delayed maturation. Wepman reports 
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significantly high rates of failure on his 
Auditory Discrimination Test for several 
groups of reading disability cases (30). 
These children usually have normal hear- 
ing acuity. Their auditory perception is 
good enough to allow understanding of 
ordinary speech, in which the context pro- 
vides helpful cues, but the vague and 
global nature of their sound perception 
shows up when they have to compare 
words spoken in pairs. 

The ability to perceive specific sounds 
within words is also significant. Some 
children can distinguish moon from soon, 
but when asked if they start with the 
same sound or end with the same sound 
they cannot answer. These children cannot 
discriminate the part within the whole. 
Since the learning of phonics requires the 
association of particular sounds with their 
printed equivalents, the child who cannot 
distinguish the sounds within words is 
greatly handicapped. 

The ability to blend or combine sounds 
together is also essential to success in 
learning phonics. Auditory blending is 
similar to closure in visual perception; it 
involves perceiving the parts and inte- 
grating them into a whole percept. Tests 
of auditory blending are included in the 
Gates and Monroe diagnostic reading test 
batteries. Monroe found a bi-modal dis- 
tribution on her auditory blending test; 
one large group of reading disability cases 
showed little or no blending ability, while 
another large group made scores within 
the normal range (21). 

Clarity of speech is closely related to 
auditory perception. As children get older 
they gradually approach adult speech by 
bringing their own pronunciations into 
closer and closer agreement with the 
speech they hear. Persistence of infantile 
sound substitutions and confusions is 
more likely to indicate poor auditory per- 
ception than lack of muscular control. If 
the child could actually perceive the differ- 
ence between brother and bwuvoeuh he 
would make the correction himself. Train- 
ing in listening is, therefore, a very im- 
portant part of speech correction. When a 
child cannot hear a sound correctly, he is 
shown the position of lips and tongue in 
making the sound and with a mirror 
attempts to copy the teacher. 

The degree to which auditory percep- 
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tion can be improved by special training 
seems to vary greatly from one child to 
another. Unquestionably many children 
can be helped considerably. In the course 
of remedial teaching, some children who 
seem hopeless at phonic blending catch on 
later. Others, however, never seem to get 
the idea, and these children give the im- 

ression of having a basic } aaa in 
integrative ability so severe that it cannot 
be overcome even by long and patient 
help. 

The whole-part problem is, therefore, 
highly significant in the auditory percep- 
tion of children with reading disabilities. 
Those who can hear the similarities and 
differences in whole words, who can 
compare and identify specific sounds with- 
in words, can take the sounds of a word 
apart and blend them together again, are 
the ones who tend to make rapid progress 
with an intensive program in phonics. For 
the ones who are severely deficient in 
auditory perception and particularly in 
blending, a strongly phonic program is 
contra-indicated. 


Perception of the Self: Body Image 


The baby who gets his toe in his mouth, 
bites, and feels pain learns that his toe is 
a part of him in a way that his shoe is not. 
The child receives sensations of many 
kinds from sensitive cells in the skin, the 
muscles, and the internal organs; sensa- 
tions of warmth and cold, pressure, pain, 
and awareness of balance and movement. 
Out of this gradually develops an aware- 
ness of one’s physical self, which is called 
the body image. 

One way in which a child gives evidence 
about his body image is in his drawings of 
the human figure. Distorted proportions, 
incorrectly placed limbs, inaccurate details 
and omissions suggest the kind of image 
the child has of his own body, since chil- 
dren tend to project their feelings about 
themselves into their figure drawings. 

Characteristically the child with primary 
reading disability produces a human figure 
drawing which is very immature for his 
age. Sometimes he tries to evade the prob- 
lem by drawing a stick figure. More often 
his drawing is a quite primitive one. The 
head is likely to be disproportionately 
large but with very little above the eyes. 
Arms and legs are likely to be short and 








poorly drawn, with hands and feet either 
missing or very poorly drawn. There is 
often some left-right assymmetry. The 
general level of the drawing according to 
Goodenough scoring is likely to be several 
years below the child’s general mental 
level. Particular details may give some 
hints about the degree of self-control, 
motor coordination, severity of inferiority 
feelings, etc. 


Perception and Biochemistry 


Smith and Carrigan have presented an 
explanation of the causation of reading 
disability in terms of deviations from the 
normal balance of two chemicals that are 
involved in the conduction of nerve im- 
pulses in the brain, acetylcholine and 
cholinesterase. Analyzing the patterns of 
high and low scores in their reading dis- 
ability population, they came out with five 
groups showing different patterns of 
disturbed functioning. These groups they 
explain in terms of excess or deficiency of 
one or both chemical substances (28). 

I have reviewed their book in print 
(10) and have been quite critical of it. 
Despite the fact that I believe they have 
made mistakes and have not proven the 
value of their theoretical model, I believe 
that this research is important and war- 
rants careful study. For me it raises many 
questions. 


The Perceptual Problems in Secondary 
Reading Disabilities 


So far this discussion has focussed on 
the kinds of perceptual difficulties that 
point to the presence of a primary reading 
disability. What about perception in chil- 
dren whose reading disabilities are not 
based on a constitutional inadequacy ? 

This question would be easier to an- 
swer if there were a clear-cut, all-or-none 
separation. In practice, however, we are 
likely to find that individual children are 
not always easy to categorize. We are 
likely to find a strong constitution! handi- 
cap reinforced somewhat by less than ideal 
circumstances; or a relatively mild consti- 
tutional handicap aggravated by highly un- 
favorable circumstances; and all possible 
combinations in between. I do not believe 
that separating primary from secondary 
cases is easy, or that it is always possible. 
I believe that the individual and his en- 
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vironment make up a gestalt in which each 
influences and acts upon the other in a 
dynamic two-way relationship which can- 
not be understood properly by ignoring 
either side. Each child not only responds 
to his environment but in a sense he molds 
it by his own behavior. The kinds of per- 
ceptual problems I have been describing 
exist in all possible degrees from gross 
deficiencies that hardly anyone could miss 
to those which are so mild as to be barely 
perceptible to a highly trained examiner. 

With these reservations, therefore, I 
advance the suggestion that in cases where 
a constitutional handicap is either very 
slight or not discernible at all, the child's 
perception is likely to be normal in tasks 
unrelated to reading. When there are 
deviations and distortions, these can often 
be understood in terms of the special 
emotional problems of the child. In this 
category would fall, for example, Blan- 
chard’s youngster who had a phobic re- 
action to capital C and G; to him they 
appeared like the wide open mouths of 
gigantic monsters threatening to swallow 
him (4). We worked with a boy whose 
father had deserted the home after many 
violent quarrels with his wife; it was not 
hard to understand why the boy blocked 
whenever he came to the word father. The 
child with a secondary disability tends to 
have basically intact perceptual abilities 
and can learn to read by the usual methods 
once his motivation and interest are 
aroused. 


The Permanence of Perceptual Handicaps 


In terms of prediction of future de- 
velopment, it is important to be able to 
differentiate cases of brain injury or 
damage from cases of delayed maturation. 
Since brain tissue is not capable of self- 
repair, damage caused by birth, accident, 
oxygen deprivation or disease such as 
encephalitis is often permanent. Recovery 
of function depends on the ability of other 
parts of the brain to take care of the 
impaired functions, and this often stops 
short of complete restoration. 

When there is delayed and irregular 
maturation, on the other hand, patience is 
often rewarded. As the child gets older 
he may show an accelerated progress curve. 
Some of these children, who get started 
in reading with great difficulty, eventually 
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gtaduate from college and enter the 
professions. If the capability of growth 
is there, expert teaching can be very 
rewarding. 

To make the distinction between brain 
injury and delayed maturation is a diff- 
cult task. It cannot be done with complete 
confidence by an able staff of neurologists, 
psychiatrists and clinical psychologists. It 
certainly is beyond the skills of educators, 
for whom this question is one to refer to 
expert consultants. Whenever the issue is 
in doubt, one gets more results with 
optimism than with pessimism. 


Summary 


Perception is awareness of objects, re- 
lations or qualities which is eres con- 
trolled by sensory excitation but influenced 
also by past experience and immediate set. 
Adequate _— of printed symbols 
is essential in the reading process, since 
appropriate meaningful response is based 
upon it. Sensory handicaps can interfere 
with perception, but are less important 
than difficulties in the perceptual organ- 
ization of sensory data. 

In reading disability cases that involve 
neurological defects or delayed maturation 
there is difficulty with the Gestalt aspects 
of visual and auditory perception. The 
whole-part relationship is inadequate. 
Wholes tend to be perceived in a vague 
and global, undifferentiated way. Parts 
tend to be perceived as separate unrelated 
units rather than in the whole-part re- 
lationship, so that visual closure and 
auditory blending are deficient. There is 
likely to be some figure-background diffi- 
culty. Laterality and directional orienta- 
tion tend to be delayed in development 
and ther is likely to be orientation diff- 
culty particularly with the left-right se- 
quence and with diagonals. The child's 
body image as projected in his drawings 
of the human figure is likely to be im- 
mature, undifferentiated and somewhat 
distorted. Two cases have been presented 
which illustrate these characteristics. 

In general, reading disability cases 
which are mainly environmental or second- 
ary in causation tend not to show the 
kinds of perceptual difficulties which have 
been the subject of this paper. 
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